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HAVE YOU EVER USED 


Parsons © 


FIRST-CLASS. 
FOR YOUR 


CHOICEST 
WORK??? 


wh 


If you wish the BEST thing in the market, give it a trial. 














PARSONS PAPER CO., Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 





(id Herkshire [Pills 


- Established 1801. 1901, Our Centennial. 


= — — 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


These papers recommend themselves _ 
as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
Business or Pleasure, and for Legal 
Blanks and Important Documents. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 


C. B. Prescort, Treas 
T. Henry SPENCER, Asst, Treas. 0. 


{alls “Pape ie... 











For —— ee Bromide Printing, 


dp Bolvoke, Iass., 5.$.A. 








"Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1903" 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 
**Cemmercial Bond 1903" 


oo Onehalt Regular List 
“Valley Library Linn. 
For ; High-grade Papeteries 
"Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1903°° 
A Stri trictly No. 1 Ledger 
os empeee tal Linen Ledger’’ } teed all the 
“Our Ledge 2 Ledgers 
**French Linen,’ * wove and laid 
Cream inen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost rs No. 1 Linens 
"Old English, Linen and Bon 
Standard for Fine ee eostal Work 
**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 
**Old Valley Mills 1903” Extra-superfine 
**Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 
“Valley Forge’? Fiats Extra-fine quality 
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THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED, 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Selling Agents for Chicago: 
WROE @ BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bidg. 


Manafactared by 


Old Berkshire Mills Zo. 


‘DALTON, MASS., U.S.A, 
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Worth Knowing 





All of our Cards, whether round or square corner, are 
banded 51 in a pack, 10 packs to the box, 2 boxes or 
1020 cards to the thousand — 20 cards extra for spoilage 
in printing. 
They are neatly packed and may be neatly kept. 
Absolutely the best value in Cut Cards to be found any- 
where, and the largest stock in the United States. 
ROUND CORNER — Die cut all around — not rounded from 
a square corner. 
' SQUARE CORNER — Hand shear cut —all perfectly true 
‘ and uniform with a SHARP, CLEAN, SNAPPY EDGE. 
When you buy Cards buy the BUTLER BRANDS. 


Send for Samples and Prices. 


xO JAVA Ws OAR 
~~ Co} 
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ADJUSTABLE 
SIMPLEX 


ONE-MAN TYPE SETTER 


Book Work— News Work— Catalogue Work 



































Any measure up to 30 ems pica inclusive—measure changed in 
a moment—solid or leaded at will. 

Let us tell you about the wonderful SIMPLEX— its efficiency, 
simplicity, economy. 

Sold on easy terms, or leased with option to purchase. 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY 


CHICAGO - - - 200 Monroe Street, 
NEW YORK - - 150 Nassau Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 410 Sansome Street, 











THE TIMES-RECORD 


Vautey City, N.D., 
Gentlemen: June 22, 1903. 

I am not setting as much type for the 
paper as I intend to on account of jobwork, 
all of which I have handled on the Simplex. 
In this list may be included a 68-page school 
catalogue, 40-page monthly magazine and 
60-page stock catalogue, and miscellaneous 
books, pamphlets, etc. When I put in the 
machine it was not with the intention of 
getting along with less help; it was with 
the view of turning out more work with the 
same help, and I tind that the Simplex does 
it. I will send you some samples: of the 
catalogues, etc., later. Yours truly, 

S. A. NYE. 


SVENSKA ROMAN-BLADET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 

Dear Sir: June 8, 1903. 

My Simplex was installed in December 
and has given the best of results and satisfac- 
tion. One man can operate and justify, but 
to get the best of results I think two should 
work on it. In eight hours’ time our two 
operators set 42,000 ems; sometimes they 
run up to 48,000 ems in eight hours, a 
record I think very hard to beat. It is a 
wonderful little machine and takes up very 
small space, not much more than a sewing 
machine. My machine is adjustable so we 
can set from 12 ems wide up to 30 ems, so we 
can set bookwork, and it takes only a minute 
or two to change from one measure to 
another. Yours truly, 


C. E. PETERSON. 


THE ROCKVILLE JOURNAL 


ROCKVILLE, CONN., 
Gentlemen: May 21, 1903. 

In regard to the opinion of this firm of 
the Simplex, would say that we would not 
know what to do without it. We are never 
troubled with hunting up extra comps. in 
times of rush. A 100-page pamphlet does 
not look like a mountain. It is only play 
to set the extra amount of type between edi- 
tions of our periodical work, and then it 
comes out just as promptly as it ever would 
ordinarily by handwork. We have studied 
the subject of machine composition very fully 
from our standpoint, and know in no way 
the problem can be solved equally well by 

any means other than the Simplex. 

Very truly yours, 

THOS. S. PRATT & SON. 


PECAN VALLEY NEWS 


Brownwoop, TExas, 
Gentlemen : June 1, 1903. 
We are doing so nicely with our Sim- 
plex machine that we want to tell you about 
it. Friday last the boy set 24,000 of 30-em 
matter in less than 64 hours—probably not 
over 6. It was a brief and required the use 
of a great quantity of quads, which made 
the work quite a bit slower. We have never 
had the slightest trouble with the machine, 
the breaking of a belt occasionally being the 
only mishap. The machine does all you 
claimed for it, and really more than you 
represented when selling it to me. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHESTER HARRISON, 
Manager. 


Bee. 
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From CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 9, 1902. 
Referring to yours of the 6th 


bon blacks. 


| ayn 


mem 


<r 





& SONS, Ltd. 





From B. WINSTONE 


Lonpon, Oct. 17, 1902. Wie 2) 

It affords us much pleasure in 
adding our name to the ever-length- 
ening list of printing ink makers 
who speak well of Peerless Black. 
We have used Peerless Black for more 
than ten years and consider it by far the 
most superior we have yet examined 
for density, luster, smooth working and 
general excellence. In conclusion, we beg 
to enclose herewith contract for supply of 
Peerless Black for 1903. 
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SOLE AGENTS 
(For THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK Co., PITTSBURGH, Pa) 


$l~33 FULTON ST. NEW YORK USA: 


A 
AY 
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From FRED. H. LEVEY 
COMPANY 


New York, April 11, 1898, 

Referring to our conversation, 

- 4 we certainly expect to renew our 

inst., we find the Peerless Black }} , hy @ contract with you for ‘Peerless 
fully maintaining the superior : 

quality that has charac- 

terized it over other car- 


Black.’’ We shall continue to use 
‘*Peerless’”? in our half-tone 

@ and letterpress inks, as we 
¢ consider it superior to any 


other black, especiall 
for fine half-tone wor 


AD 


i @n 
i | | NT 


Dp 





From JAENECKE BROS. 
& FR. SCHNEEMANN 

New York, March 3, 1898, 
We supply the black ink used by 
“The Inland Printer” for their let- 
terpress and half-tone work, and 
this ink is made with your Peerless 
Black, experience having taught us that 
no other black will give so good a result 
in fine letterpress and half-tone inks. 

We have purchased Peerless Black for 
many years, and that we continue to use it 
is a proof that we consider it a black of 

exceptional merit. 








SOLID 
COVER 
INKS 








We are making 
what we believe to 
be the most bril- 
liant, solid and best 
working line of inks 
for printingon dark 
colored and antique 
papers. We have 
issued a sample 
sheet, which we 
will mail you upon 
application. 











WE MANUFACTURE 
Printing, Lithographic, Copper and Steel Plate Inks 
and Varnishes of all colors and grades. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


THALMANN 








PERMANENT 
POSTER 


COLORS 








We are now 
making a full line 
of the most perma- 
nent, the brightest 
and the best work- 
ing Poster Inks that 
have ever been 
offered tothe trade. 
A full line of sam- 
ples will be sent 
for the asking. 





Printing Ink Company 


CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 





Wye 
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With a steady hand 
at the helm will keep 
you easily in the lead 


cs Let the various 
Pw departments of 





AN 


co-operate for you 





Art Designs 

Title Pages 

Book Illustrations 

Wash Drawings 

Commercial and Model 
Photography 

Three-color Work 

Halftones 

Zinc Etchings 

Electrotypes 


ASK ABOUT OUR HELIOGRAVURES 
JUST THE THING FOR INSERTS AND FRONTISPIECES 


802 Manz Bldg. 208 Williamson Bldg. 82 Lupton Bldg. 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND, O NEW YORK 
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A Good Pressman Can Ron Any Press— 


But the more efficient the tool placed in his hands the less it costs the house in time 
and labor, and the less it costs him in worry and hard work. 

The “CENTURY” has been from the beginning a time and hard-work saving machine, 
but to-day it has an added qualification —it is an ink-saver as well. 

In the Rotary Distribution an entirely new principle is applied to the distribution 
of ink. By this apparatus the ink is thoroughly cut up and distributed before any of it 
reaches the ink table, and with no other device does the pressman have so perfect 
control of his color. ; 

It is worthy to rank, therefore, with the ‘*CENTURY’S’ Eccentric Lift Impression 
Mechanism with Automatic Compensator, which is a time-saver for making ready and a 
fountain of perpetual youth to plates and type. 

These are to be found only in the ‘*CENTURY”’ press, as also is the Immovable 
Continuous Register Racks and Gearing which lock the bed and cylinder together through- 
out the whole printing stroke, and Radially Closing Grippers with Instantaneous Front 
Guide Action, which together insure perfect sheet register. 


Interested pressmen will find more to admire and more to assist them in the rapid 


production of perfect work in the ‘*CENTURY’”’ than in any other printing press of to-day. 
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THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


334. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO ee 1 Madison Avenue, NEw YorRK 
189 Fleet Street, Lonpon, E. C., Enc. 
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Iron Extension Block 


A Few of Those who have Purchased 
and are Using from 


One to Seven Sets. 


















































P. F. Collier & aan - - - - New York City. 
Wm. Green, - - - - - + New York City. 
Ives Process Co. - - - + New York City. 
Methodist Book Gennes, - - New York City. 
Reed & Rist, - - - - - - - New York City. 
G. Schirmer, - - - - - - New York City. 
Winthrop Press, - - - - - New York City. 
John W. Kelly. - - - - - - New York City. 
M. A. Donohue & Co. - - - - Chicago, Ill. 
E. F. Harmon& Co. - - - - - Chicago, Ill. 
Edward Kehoe Printing Co. - - Chicago, Ill. 
Melrose Press, - - - - - - - Chicago, Ill. EXTENSION BLOCK WITH DIFFERENT EXTENSIONS. 
Geo. E. Marshall & Co. - - - + Chicago, III. ek — 
Mayer & Miller, - - - - - Chicago, Ill. pie DIOCK With Wi Wi 
University of Chicago Deion, - - Chicago, III. DIMENSIONS, Perec ceil Cross A Peg Bsn 
Castor Bros.- - - . - - Indianapolis, Ind. Outside dimensions of Blocks ee 4 x6 43x 63 53 x 72 6 x9 
Central Printing Co. - - - Indianapolis, Ind. Largest Plate, including Bevel . . . 33 x 51% 32 x 63; | 4th x 72 53x 8% 
Indiana Printing and Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Smallest Plate, including Bevel . . . | 23 x 48 35 x 58 | 3g x 63 48x 78 
A. B. Farnham & Co. - - Indianapolis, Ind. 8S eee _ - SSS 
C. E. Donnell News Co. - - St. Louis, Mo. Special Size Crosses made to order. 
Miller & Flaven, - - - - - St. Louis, Mo. 16 EXTENSION Block h Cc ) j Tron Mahogany 
Cen, &. Crete Ren, - . lieeneie diane, 6 EXTE} ocks (without Crosses : ‘ : ; ‘ $96.00 $48.00 
Griffith-Stillings Press, - - - Boston, Mass. BUY THE CROSSES AS YOU"NEED THEM 
Copp Clark Co. - - - - - - Toronto, Can. 
W. J. Gage & Co., Ltd. - - - Toronto, Can. 
Murray Printing Co. - - - - Toronto, Can. 
Loring & Axtell, - - - - Springfield, Mass. 
Phelps Pub. Co. - - - - Springfield, Mass. 
Barbee & Smith, - - - - Nashville, Tenn. 
Southern Pub. Asso’n. - - Nashville, Tenn. 
Cumberland Pres. Pub. House, Nashville, Tenn. 
Weed-Parsons Printing Co. - Albany,N. Y. 
The New Era Printing Co. - - Lancaster, Pa. 
Hamilton Autographic Register Co., Hamilton,O. 
White & Wyckoff, - - - - - Holyoke, Mass. 
Report Publishing Co. - - - - Lebanon, Pa. 
M.P. McCoy, - - - - - - - London, Eng. 
P. Arellano, - - - - - Mexico City, Mexico. 
Graham Engraving Co. - - Providence, R. I. 
Danbury Medical Printing Co., Danbury, Conn. 
State Journal Printing Co. - - Madison, Wis. 
Hunter-Woodruff Ptg.Co. - Lincoln, Neb. 
Edward Stern & Co. - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Electric Co. - - - Schenectady, N. Y. 
Fred. Wagner, - - - - Stockholm, Sweden. ; ee eee aii = a i. = With — With 
J. 1. Hershberger, - - - - Harrisburg, Pa. DIMENSION | 1 Wi 
Wagner & Co. - - - - - - Scranton, Pa. — Bctecuce 08 Cross A Cross B Cross C 
Hy Dorman Litho. a - py 0 Outside Dimensions of Blocks... 4x6 43 x 63 54 x 73 6x9 
E. Cassino, - - > Salem, Mass. Largest Plate, including Bevel 3h x 5} 38 x 54 43 x 6% Lx 8} 
Deseret News Co. - - - Salt Lake City, Utah. Smallest Plate, we Bevel . 1 Sk 24x 4g 23 x 53 8 x 68 
O. B. Wood, - - - + - Worcester, Mass. = —— re ———— ——— er 
Osboldstone & Attkins, Melbourne, Australia. Iron Mahogany 
A. Ostwald & Co. - - - Bremen, Germany. 16 REGISTER Blocks (without Crosses) E . 3 : : : $96.00 $52.00 
D. G. Vianini& Co. - - - - - Milan, Italy. —_—— —_—_——- _ —= 
EXTENSION CROSSES. 
Iron Mahogany 
16CrossA . : : : , : ; ; $20.00 
16CrossB . : : ; : : : ; 24.00 9.60 
16 Cross C ‘ : s : ; 28.00 10.40 
Parallel Strips for 16 Blocks : ; : ; 20.00 8.80 


Cabinet { for 16 > Blocks, $10.00; for 32 Blocks, $15.00. 





NET - PRICES QUOTED ON COMPLETE OR BROKEN SETS. 






































A. D. FARMER & SON 
TYPE FOUNDING CO. 


{ COMPLETE SET OF 22 BLOCKS IN CABINET 189 Fifth oe 63 & 65 <n 
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NOTICE 


In the Circuit Court of the United States, for the Eastern District of New York, 
Judge Edward B. Thomas decided, July 21, 1903, that the apparatus known as the 
‘‘HOPKINS BOX,” built by the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company for THE BROOKLYN 
DAILY EAGLE, is an infringement of four of the AUTOPLATE patents, and thereupon 
ordered an injunction to issue against the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, Ferdinand 
Wesel and Charles E. Hopkins, restraining them from installing the said apparatus or 
otherwise infringing said patents. The decision of Judge Thomas reads, in part, as follows: 


““There can be no serious contention that the defendant’s machine does not infringe the 
complainant’s device.’’ 

“The suggestion that the complainant’s machine (Autoplate) is highly organized may be 
true, but the defendants can not disorganize it to such an extent as to apply here and there 
manual power, and yet escape the charge of infringement. The complainant’s invention is 
without available suggestion of anticipation, and is of highest utility in the art to which it 
relates. The claims are broadly stated, and to broad claims the complainant is entitled. The 
defendants have copied the invention with the single limitation as above stated; that is, they 
disorganize complainant’s machine, so far forth as to interpose hand levers to operate the 
mechanisms, but the hand power thus conveyed to the several levers, in substitution for 
mechanical power, drives parts that infringe the parts of complainant’s machine.” 

“Tf it be conceded that the complainant is limited to the means shown in its letters 
(patents), yet the defendants wrongfully use such means, and thereby infringe complainant’s 


patent.”’ 
“Pursuant to these views a preliminary injunction should be granted.” 


Injunction was granted upon the same day. 


(Full copies of opinion and decree will be furnished upon application, and copies of all papers in the matter will be placed 
at the disposal of parties interested, or their counsel). 





WE HEREBY GIVE NOTICE that any device for making curved stereotype 
printing plates, which embraces the following, is covered by the Autoplate patents: 


To strip the matrix from the cast plate by any means other than the hand. 
To reposition the matrix to make succeeding duplicate casts by any means other 


than the hand ; 

To remove the plate from the core and back (cope and drag) of the casting-box, to a 
finishing device by any means other than the hand ; 

Or, to connect a melting-furnace and a casting-box so that the metal may be injected 
from the former into the latter, in conjunction with devices for opening and closing the 


box and for cooling the plate. 


In every instance where an infringing device is made and sold, or used, we shall deem 
it essential to our interests to bring an immediate action against the maker and seller, and 


also against the user thereof, for injunction and damages. 


The Campbell Company, 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, PresipenT. No I Madison Avenue New York 
. 9 e 
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THE AUTOPLATE 
Better Plates 






















AND-MADE PLATES. are good 
H only when produced slowly and with 
great care, but speed is necessary, 
and the surface ofa hand-plate made quickly 
is slack and uneven, and no two are of the 
same thickness. 
For these reasons, in the pressroom, 
box-plates need to be underlayed or 
beaten up. 

















A HAND-PLATE 


A | are plates made by the Autoplate machine. 
utop ates Autoplates are cast under pressure, and 
are shaved and trimmed automatically by machinery of the utmost 
precision. The printing face of an autoplate is clear and sharp, and 
its thickness is made abso- 
lutely true to a given 
dimension. 

It is turned out at the 
rate of 4 per minute, and 
when it reaches the press- 
room is ready to print. 
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THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President. 





AUTOPLATE 
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¢* THE GOSS 


PATENTED COMBINATION 
STRAIGHTLINE PRESS 
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Constructed with top deck in combination to be used either for regular work or for extra colors 
in printing supplements. 

The machine as shown will print either three or four extra colors in addition to the black; will 
print separate colors on different sections and associate, fold and deliver as one product. 

The machine contains all of our latest up-to-date improvements with entirely tapeless folder. 
Will print all combinations of papers up to 32 pages. 


THIS IS THE VERY LATEST IN THE ART. 








PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


SIXTEENTH STREET AND ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








wv) TING PRESS MFG co. 
wor? THE BABCQICK PRINTING PRESS MFO. 


Van 2 NEW YORK 
@. 3) 





THE HEAVIEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THOSE OF ALL OTHER PRESSES. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 











BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Texas Printers Supply Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans ; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 














There is a city of good size, with a number of printing 
plants of from two to eight cylinders each, and in all the 


town there are but two pony presses. 

The small forms, and their number is as great as the 
average elsewhere, are run upon the large machines. The 
printer does not obtain as much for the work upon these 
small forms as he does for that upon the large ones, yet it 


costs him about the same to produce. The only possible 
saving is in the make-ready. Nothing is gained in running 
time; nothing in character of product; nothing saved in 


& 
power, nothing in decreased investment. He is using a ma- 
chine entirely too large, and out of proportion to the job, 
with investment, labor, power, rollers, wear and waste also 


out of proportion, and as great as though he were getting the 
price for a full form. 

Upon a pony this work can be done with much less in- 
vestment, less time in make-ready, at nearly double the 
speed, and at a less cost for labor, power, rollers, wear and 
waste. Greater profits can be realized than upon the larger 
presses, even at a reduced charge. 

Economy of production is as essential in the manufac- 
ture of printed matter as in any other line; yet, as shown in 
the case above, some printers seem slow in making use of 
facilities that would return satisfactory profits. 

Especially for such work, and such profits, are the 


Optimus Pony Presses. They cost little to operate; are very 

speedy; run very easily, smoothly and almost noiselessly; 

are accurate in register; are very handy and fast in make- 

C OnY ready. They are unequalled, having patented advantages 
| exclusively their own. We are having a -most flattering 
trade in them, and sell more than several others combined. 


One user says of his Pony Optimus: ‘‘The machine runs 
as smoothly as it did when it was first sold to us (nearly ten 


& 
years ago,) and right here let me tell you the Optimus is a 
p IMS mighty good press. In about forty years’ experience with 
presses I have never seen a machine that held up and did 
not get to pounding before running the length of time this 


one has.” 
The larger sizes are even superior to the Pony. 














SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S CASLON OLD ROMAN AND FRENCH TITLE 
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PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 


257 BROADWAY 4a NEW YORK CITY 


CaBLE ADDRESS, ‘‘PARSOBROS,’? NEW YORK 








171 Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 44 St. George’s Street, Cape Town. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ Normanique.” Cable Address, ‘‘ Unitpaper.” Cable Address, ‘‘ Spediteur.”’ 


PhS a tt esi AEG CE 








Export Agents for 


American Writing Paper Co. 
The Duncan Co. 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


AND OTHERS. 


EXPORTERS of ail grades of Paper, 
Cardboards, Box-boards, Printing Machin- 
ery, Printing InKs, and everything connected 
with the Paper and Printing Trades. 
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THE CRAWLEY ROUNDING AND BACKING MACHINE THE CRAWLEY BUNDLING PRESS 











The Crawley Bundling Press requires no belt or pipe connection, but, is a portable press, very 
easily moved from place to place. Write for circulars. 


E. CRAWLEY, Sr., & CO., Beret America 


Branch Office—6 Reade St.. New York City. Foreign Office—Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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“THE WHITE” 
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The Best Paper Cutter Kver Produced 


(AUTOMATIC CLAMP, FOOT CLAMP AND HAND CLAMP) 


Rapid, powerful and accurate. Material and construction superior to any other machine on the 
market. Automatic clamp is strictly automatic, no friction or weights. 





————= FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS —— = == 


CHICAGO E. C. FULLER CO. NEW YORK 
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HKHCONOMIC 


Automatic Paper-Feeding Machines 





The above cut shows the ‘‘Economic’’ Feeder as attached to nineteen stop-cylinder front-delivery 
printing presses at Ladies’ Home Journal office, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VER two thousand “Economic” Feeders in daily use attached to printing presses, folding 
machines and ruling machines. Can be attached to any make or style of cylinder printing 
press and will give an‘increase in production over hand-feeding of from ten to twenty-five 


per cent, according to speed of the press, without increasing the speed. Absolute register, saving in 


wastage of paper and the convenience of having a feeder always ready, are advantages a printer will 
appreciate. All press-feeding machines are equipped with simple automatic devices for stopping 
or tripping the press, detecting two sheets, preventing imperfect register or damage to plates. 


CHICAGO 








SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 


E. C. FULLER CO, NEWYORK 
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We ask those interested 
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DUPLEX OR 
DOUBLE. TONE 


INKS 


to contrast the effects shown in 
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can Printer” (all done in our 
DUPLEX Inks — see page 389) 
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YOU WANT 


STRENGTH 
DEPTH AND 


ORIGINALITY: 


IN YOUR CUTS: 


THIS IS THE KIND WE MAKE 
PRICE LOWEST. QUALITY BEST. 


Fhe ELECTRIC CITY 











ENGRAVING CO. 
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LATHAM’S 

MONITOR 

STITCHER 
No.1 
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THE LATHAM MONITOR 


MULTIPLEX PUNCH y’ 
MSG 











wi Lo pre, EASTERN OFFICE 


O READE ST., NEW YORK, 
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BUY 


Housatonic 


HOUSATONIC. 


STRONGEST 
ON MARKET 








You will be Satisfied. 
Your Customer will be Satisfied. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


B. D. Rising Paper Co. 


HMlakers of Hond Paper 


Housatonic, Berkshire County, Massachusetts 
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MONOTYPE 














CAUSE AND EFFECT 


THE PAGES FOLLOWING ARE AN OBJECT LESSON 
IN THE ARTS OF PRINTING AND MONEY-MAKING 


THE CAUSE 


@. The absolutely perfect work done by the Monotype. @ Cataflogue-work 
more effective than this it would be difficult to find. It is taken almost 
at random from the Monotype output of the well-known Winthrop Press 
of New York, and is not only equal, but in many respects superior to, 
the best work of the best hand workmen. 


THE EFFECT 


@ That The Winthrop Press proprietors, after a year’s experience of the 
machine which enabled them to produce work of this character, decided to 
convert the lease of the machines they were using into outright purchases. 
That they did more than this, namely—ordered at once, and in a hurry 
purchased another machine. 





@. For fuller information concerning the quality of the work Monotypes 
are doing every day, to the profit of their owners, write to 


WOOD & NATHAN CO. 


Sole Selling Agent, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


HADWEN SWAIN MFG. CO. W. P. GUNTHORP, Jr. 
Representative for Pacific Coast, Chicago Representative, 
San Francisco, Cal. 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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Standard Battleship Winch 


As Built for U.S, Battleship ‘* Illinois,” Etc. 


of 300 feet per minute. 
It is especially built to meet the severe requirements of the U. S. Navy Department and in service has proved emi- 
nently satisfactory in all respects. 

The cylinders are 8} inch bore and 8 inch stroke, made of close grained special mixture cast iron. They are bracketed to 
bed-plate and further secured by turned bolts and tongue and groove. The Piston and Valve Stem Glands are made of TosBin 
Bronze. The Crossheads are our standard form and provided with top and bottom composition gibbs. The cylinders are 
jacketed with asbestos and wood, and covered on the outside with a sheet iron jacket and an outer jacket of hard sheet brass. 

Our standard type of reverse link motion is provided, the eccentrics being keyed to the shaft and the eccentric straps made 
of Tosin Bronze. Bearings are babbitted and accurately bored. Caps are fastened to the bearings by four stud bolts, fitted 
with double hexagon nuts. 

The bed-plate is made in one piece and is planed top and bottom. Foundation bolt holes are drilled accurately to template. 

There are two winch heads, one on each end of drum shaft; 18 inches diameter, 15 inches face and 24 inches diameter 
flanges. These are made of cast iron and polished on rope surface. 

The Spur wheel and Pinion are made of gun iron, machine moulded, and flanged on each side to the pitch line. The teeth 
of the gear are of the epicycloidal form and are respectively 77 and 17 teeth, 14 inch pitch. " 

The friction drum is 20 inches diameter body, 18 inches face, with 29 inches diameter friction flange. 

The drum is accurately turned on all outside surfaces, the body spirally grooved to suit the size rope used and carefully 
balanced. 

The hubs are bushed with composition bushings. The friction is our standard type with patent compound cork inserts. 
The hubs of the drum are lubricated by suitable oil pipes, permitting of lubrication from without. 

The drum is forced into frictional contact by means of our patented ball bearing friction cam (or by our patented double 
screw friction). , ; 

All end thrust is taken from the bearings by means of a shoulder on the shaft on the gear end, and an adjustable split and 
threaded collar on the other end. : 

The drum is provided with differential band brake having patent cork inserted wooden brake blocks. 

The operating levers are brought to the rear between cylinders, engage with notched quadrants and are provided with our 
standard lever hand brasses. 

The steam pipe connecting cylinders and throttle valve is made of copper, as well as the exhaust pipe from cylinders to joint. 

A convenient iron tool box is provided, with Yale lock, for holding oil cans, wrenches, ete. 

A full set of hardened steel wrenches is furnished. All nuts throughout the machine are hexagon and made of ToBIn 


BRONZE. 
The workmanship and material throughout are of the best quality, and the finish is in accordance with U.S. Navy practice. 


, I ‘HE following are general specifications and description of this hoist, which is designed for a duty of 2,240 lbs. at a speed 


S 





SPECIMEN OF CATALOGUE COMPOSITION DONE AT ONE OPERATION ON THE MONOTYPE 
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Direct Current Electric Mining Hoist 
With Patent Friction Drum and Brake 


HE above engraving illustrates our latest pattern Mining Hoist for direct current, which is simple in design, strong, 
efficient, and durable, and has been thoroughly tested in service, many of them having been built and all giving com- 
plete satisfaction. The drum, motor and controller are mounted complete on bed-plate. The Resistance Boxes are 
usually separate from Hoist, being conveniently located so that the heat generated may not be annoying to the operator; 

but in the case of the smaller sizes it is sometimes desirable to have the machine completely self-contained and portable, and 
in this case the resistances are of special form and attached to the inside of bed-plate. 

The Friction Drum is of our standard form and has all our latest patented improvements, and is described on page 71. 

The Motor is of the armored type made by the GENERAL E.LeEctric Company and is strong, simple, efficient, and compact. 
All moving parts are protected by suitable casing, so that they are not liable to injury from dust or moisture, which renders it 
especially adapted for hoisting purposes. The gearing from Motor to intermediate shaft is cut, and is enclosed in an oil-tight 
gear case. The drum gearing is cast from our standard iron patterns, is very accurate and smooth, and runs well. It is pro- 
tected by means of our usual guard band. 

The Controller is of the railway type, and is mounted so as to be convenient for the operator. Each Controller will be 
provided with a reversing switch, which can be used or not, as desired. The Friction and Brake Levers are mounted in a rack 
with notched quadrants, and are fitted with thumb-latches. 

Particular attention has been given to the thorough insulation of all the electric parts of the Hoist, and every Hoist is 
thoroughly and completely tested electrically at our works before being shipped. 

They are designed for use with a direct current of 500 or 250 volts, and ratings in table below apply to either voltage. 


TABLE OF SIZES, ETC. 






































Pesca Ala | Bibi Hoisting Duty eet 
Number Motor Stvie of | | Rope | ; Weight : 
of Horse Motor ae forwhich | Weight | Speedin of Hoist | Price Complete 

Hoist Power | ag ora a. — |  Hoisted | Feet per Complete 

| . | Lbs. | Minute Lbs. 

| 
501 8 C.B. 14 12 15 Smooth 1000 150 | 3900 
502 17 G.E. 52 24 24 3 1500 250 5900 
503 25 G.E. 52 30 24 2000 300 | 7650 
504 40 G.E. 58 42 30 z 2500 400 11000 
505 50 G.E. 57 48 30 rs 2500 500 13800 
506 75 G.E. 51 54 36 1 4000 500 | 18000 
507 90 G.E. 55 54 | 36 1 4000 600 18000 
508 115 G.E. 55 60 | 36 | 1 5000 600 | 24000 
509 1S G.E. 55 60 | 36 | 1 6000 500 | 24000 | 
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JOHN H. EGGERS, President € Wi All business communications 
JOHN SCHNOERING, Treasurer he inthro should be addressed to the firm 
H. F. SCHNOERING, Secretary Telephone 6160-6161-6162 Spring 





& 
vwurvermanace Pew York 


June 1, 1903. 
The Wood & Nathan Co., 
New York. 
Gentlemen: 

Our year’s lease having expired on the two Monotype 
machines that have been in our possession during the past year, we 
hereby confirm our arrangement with Mr. Nathan to take advantage 
of the purchase option. 

We should also like to have your proposition on an 


additional machine. 
Yours truly, 


THE WINTHROP PRESS, 


Po Gao 


June 4, 1903. 








The Wood & Nathan Co., 
New York. 
Gentlemen: 

You will kindly enter our order for an additional Monotype 
machine, aS per our arrangement with Mr. Nathan; and in accordance 
with Mr. Nathan’s promise, we expect to have this installed in our 
place on or about June 18th. Your prompt attention to this matter 


will greatly oblige 
Yours truly, 


THE WINTHROP PRESS, 


Po IR, 
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Quadruple 16 Book Folder 
Double Thirty-two 
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All folds are at right angles. All ‘‘buckling”’ is relieved. 


MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


ERIE, PA. 








AGENCIES 
NEW YORK—H.L. Ecsert & Co., 


23 New Chambers Street. 











CHICAGO—CuHamp.iin & SMITH, 
LONDON—W.C. Horne & Sons, 


304 Dearborn Street. 
5 Torren Street, City Road. 
5-2 
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Je HA RRIY— 
AUTOMATIC PRELY 























COMRANY? 














Are You Posted on the 
HARRIS? 


The reason we inquire is that some are not. 


Actually, with all our advertising, there are still those who do not 
know we are making automatic sheet-feed presses; think we still make 
nothing but one good Little Wonder—the card and envelope press. 

Now, automatic printing, as represented by the work of the HARRIS 
PRESS, is so great a factor of the present situation that its effects on 
firms and competition are engaging the attention of the really wide-awake 
printers to a very large extent. You can not well afford to overlook the 
present situation. 

Ignoring it is merely making yourself an ostrich. 

While your head is stuck in the sand, your more active competitor 
will overtake you, capture your business, and move on in advance of you. 


Sheet, . ... %x17 
Form, .... 5x18 
Speed, 5,000 per hour net. 


Envelope and Candy-bag Makers should post themselves on our new 
press which automatically feeds and prints died-out blanks. 


erneneaenerereeseieersntesiseseeeenaaaaa 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO — OLp Cotony BuILDING N I L E S ) O H 1O NEW YORK — 26 CortTLanpT STREET 


For machines in countries other than the United States and Canada, 
address the Anglo-American Inventions Syndicate, Ltd., 19 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., England. 
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“It does not pay to 
advertise continuously a 
poor article.” 
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LORING COES 


1822-1903 


CZ 
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We 








We have no doubt you can see &%_ 
why our “‘ad”’ has been in 
this publication for so long — 


We make COES’ Quality” 


Absolutely the best money can produce 
in Material, Finish and Temper. 
All under “COES’ WARRANT.” 


SK SESE SH SY 


That means 





Our methods are ““COES’ WAY” and 
NOT the “Knife Association’s way.” 


It may do some of you good to see how good OUR way is 
and get a knife like this: 








Mention this and you’ll gain something. 


LORING COES & CO." 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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NEW ACM 
Self-Clamping 6 UTTE 


Built in Sizes from 34 to 52 Inches. 











Crank Movement 


S 


Foot Clamp 
Hand Clamp 


= 
All style Gauges 
S 
Flush-box Frames 


2 


Working parts 
under the table 











We have for some time recognized a demand for a cutter that would be equal to our 
Inside Gear Machine—a cutter that would be the very highest type of machine. This we 
now offer in our NEW ACME CUTTER. It is built in sizes 34, 38, 42, 46 and 52 
inches. To our customers who have used the Acme for many years we would say that we 
now offer a machine that is better than the previous best —the Acme of last year, making 
it absolutely the best cutting machine on the market. 








MILL MACHINES, 56 To 84 INCHES 








Send for full particulars to our nearest office. 


THE CHILD ACME CUTTER & PRESS CO. 
33, 35, 37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
12 Reade Street, NEW YORK 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., 211 N. Third Street, ST. LOUIS 
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What Is Time? | 


“Time is the stuff that life is made of.” 


—FRANKLIN. 








The Life of Good Printing 
ls Good Ink. 


The time of the printer is his profit. 








Time saved is money earned. 


To save your time and make pleased customers 
and good profits 


USE THE EVER RELIABLE 


H-D- 
BOOK 
The 


Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


1925 South Street, Cincinnati 











345 Dearborn St., Chicago 147 Pearl Street, Boston 
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e BOOK 


Whitest, Highest Finish 
and the Best Printer 











The Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
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SHERIDAN’S PERFECTION 





This style built in size 34 inches only. 





Write for particulars, price and terms. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
56 Duane Street 413 Dearborn Street 46 Farringdon Street 
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quote prices and furnish samples. 
=3 Geo. H. Benedict &» Co. 
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, Our Business Hd 


is ent for letter-press printing—any kind 
4 any quality —for any purpose — illus- 





trative or’ advertising. Design, draw, engrave and 
electrotype them. There are many methods. We 
operate them all—-under one roof—a separate de- 
partment for each —a capable management for each. 
We have the facilities and skill to produce anything 
required in our line. We are always pleased to 
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Lithographic Press with Sprague Equipment 


Chicago: Fisher Building 


SIVE PRINTERS 


are quick to see the importance of modern methods 
in meeting keen competition and, therefore, take 
advantage of new inventions adapted to their line 
of business. Electrically operated presses and 
machines are economical in small plants as well as in 
large ones, and the wise selection of a good motor 
has enabled many printers to increase their business 
to a remarkable extent. The Lundell Motor is 
acknowledged to be the best motor for printers, 
being especially designed for their class of work. 
They are dustproof, non-sparking, compact, have 
a strong torque, a high efficiency and remarkable 
durability. Send a postal card for a copy of our 











GENERAL OFFICES : 


Boston: Weld Building 


illustrated booklet, No. 3211. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


527-531 West Thirty-Fourth Street, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


St. Louis: Security Building Baltimore: Maryland Trust Building 











Write 
for 
Booklet 






















MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, Rive, 


7 Jordan Street, TORONTO, CAN, 











Do You Know Why 


The Carver & Swiit 
Stamping Press 


Is in the Lead To-day ? 








BECAUSE it is able to produce the greatest output at 
the /east cost for production. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW on what ground we 
make this statement ? 


EXPERIENCE —Those who have used other makes 
with ours say ours is SUPERIOR. Those who 
have used our presses for several years buy duplicate 
machines. 


BUY one press and more will follow. 


C. R. CARVER CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
The Carver & Swift Stamping Press & Mfg. Co. 


N. E. Cor. 15th St. and Lehigh Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BUY THESE AND 
YOU BUY PROFITS 











This is from a pho- 
tograph of an electro 
mortised in forty-seven 
minutes on a 


Kittredge 
Plate Machine 


for which we are sole 
selling agents. 

Every user of this 
machine should have 
the new Locating 
Gauge. 





This is a half-section of 


Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block 


the only perfect, tried and approved block. No other 
block suitable for absolute register, and accommodating 
all sizes of plates, has passed the experimental stage. The 
path of improvement in plateholding blocks is strewn 
with failures—many of them costly—but during the past 
four years hundreds of the best printers in the world, in- 
cluding the very best, have collectively invested $150,000 
in the Wesel Iron Grooved Block. Experiments are 
costly; be guided by the experience of others, and buy 
the only perfect block. Send for circular. 











This is 
Wesel’s New 
Electric 
Sweating-on 
Apparatus 


The electric table 
dissolves the solder 
quickly ; the platen 
secures plate and 
base firmly, and dis- 
tributes the solder 
evenly; and the 
water-chest cools off 
the plate rapidly. 
Saves time and over- 
comes every draw- 
back in the sweat- 
ing-on process ; also 
made gas-heated. 











This is the 
Wesel Indestructible Acid-proof 
Earthenware Etching Tub. 


Will last a lifetime; therefore, why waste time with 








wooden affairs which eat out in less than a year. 
WESE makes the most complete line of 
machinery and appliances for Print- 


ing, Electrotyping, Stereotyping and Photo-Engraving— 
all ““WESEL QUALITY.” Send for catalogues. 





F. WESEL MFG. CO. 


82 and 84 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
310 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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All Autogauge 


with MEGILL’S 


All Automatic 


with MEGILL’S 


AUTOMATIC PLATEN GUIDES 
tase" REGISTER GAUGE PINS vstie beyond 
aon GAUGE. GAUGES See 








STYLES AND PRICES IN VARIETY. WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 











The FIRST in the World, BEST and LATEST 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 60 Duane St., NEW YORK 











Turning 
g this Hand Wheel SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 


automatically oe dt , 
adiusts all parts || Samples of Specialties in 


‘sw || Cover P 
machine for Over ap ers 
any thickness of SEA WAVE, CENTURION anp REPOUSSE 
work. Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, in 21 x 33, 


60 and 80 lb. These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 




















G revelation ait rece Re cacy ig gael 
‘ease. | | Famey Stationery and similar uses 2 ft reeceiet 
No. 3 of operation and 
. wisi quality of OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 
— work. Vellum and Satin Tints 


In fifteen colors, 21 x 33, 60 and 8o |b. 


Onion Skin Bond 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap. 


Half-tone Writing 


In 27) x22, 19x24 and x7 x28. 








Keith Paper Company 


BOSTON WIRE STITCHER CO. TURNERS FALLS ::::::: : : MASS. 











No. 170 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 








fully automatic. 





APEX 


printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 


: : , : BY THE 
We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, 


" Ah 
produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of Ciaca eee, 
goods, and the APEX in the hands of many users has proved to be the best, new YORI 
without exception. References and prices on application. 





Patented March 27, 1900. 


Size, 1% x 7% inch. Type High 


Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for far 
PaTteNT N 


Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. é PRoTECcTED, 


and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have paren TLE 


Typographic Numbering Machine 


Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 


| 





100 Nassau Street. 


Made entirely from Steel sod New York Stencil Works 9 NEW YORK CITY 
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Caslon O.S. with Lining Figures 








WE now have the lining figures complete for 

all sizes of the Caslon Old Style and Caslon 
Old Style Italic. We can furnish these with either 
weight or job fonts, when so requested in order. 
Unless especially ordered, however, the original 
irregular old style figures will be sent. To those of 
our customers who have the Caslons with the old 
style figures, we will furnish the new lining figures 
in job fonts at the following prices: 6-point to 20- 
point, 25c; 24-point and 30-point, 35c; 36-point, 
50c; 42-point, 60c; 54-point, $1.00; 72-point, $1.70. 
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GEORGE DENISON PRENTICE. 


T the close of the Civil War in 1865, a 
nineteen-year-old boy who had 
seen four years of service at the 
front was in Louisville, just mus- 
tered out of the army and looking 
for something to do whereby to 
earn a livelihood. This boy had 
written some letters, while in the 
army, to the Louisville Journal, that had been printed, 
and he thought he had made such an impression upon 
George D. Prentice, famous then as the editor of that 
newspaper, that he might obtain a place as associate 
editor, or something of that sort. 

It happened, however, that at that time Mr. Prentice 
had all the associate editors he cared to have. It also 
happened that Mr. Prentice’s amanuensis was engaged, 
just then, doing what he could to absorb the output of 
Kentucky's justly celebrated liquid staple. Thus it 
further happened that when the young ex-soldier 
applied at the Journal office for employment, the man 
at the desk, after some questioning as to the applicant’s 
capabilities, told him that he could go on as Mr. Pren- 
tice’s amanuensis. 

Now this ex-soldier was not in the least informed 
as to what an amanuensis was, but declared his entire 
willingness to be anything that involved writing for 
the paper. The man at the desk informed the news- 
paper recruit that writing for the paper was exactly 
what the amanuensis would be required to do; more- 
over, he would write the leading editorials. And that 
was exactly what he did—he wrote them at Mr. 
Prentice’s dictation. 

The new amanuensis was introduced to the great 
editor immediately, and that poet, wit and essayist 
declared, in his candid and impulsive way, that he 
liked the looks of the young fellow. Thus they pre- 
pared to begin work at once. But at this juncture 
there came a rap at the door and Mr. Prentice said: 
“See who is there and admit the person if he looks 
respectable.” 


5-3 


BY WILLIAM LIGHTFOOT VISSCHER. 


The door being opened there stood an exceedingly 
handsome man. He appeared to be about twenty- 
seven years old; his hair was dark and clustered in 
curls upon his shapely head. He was richly dressed, 
but not fashionably. He wore the blue broadcloth, 
“ swallow-tail’’ coat of a generation before, with the 
smooth and shiny brass buttons of that time, a buff 
vest of soft material, doeskin trousers, patent-leather 
shoes, and in his hand, at that moment, he held his 
black, slouch hat. Written on the card that he gave 
the amanuensis, in blue and red pencil, were the Latin 
words: “* Civis Americanus Sum,” and the name printed 
on it was “* George Francis Train.” 

Mr. Train was at that time traveling over the coun- 
try with Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Cady Stanton, Anna 
Dickinson and other advocates of woman suffrage, 
making a campaign in that behalf. 

Being presented to Mr. Prentice, Train, for the 
slightest part of an instant, exhibited his astonishment 
at the appearance of the man before him. 

Prentice was then about sixty-one years old. His 
hair was iron-gray and fell in almost a leonine mass 
upon his shoulders. His beard was six or eight inches 
long and was tied in a wisp, or sort of queue, with a 
cotton string, to keep it out of his way. He wore a 
torn woolen jacket; his vest and shirt-front were 
stained by tobacco; his trousers were frayed at the 
bottom and his feet were in slipshod shoes. But he 
had keen, dark eyes that were shelved over by a high 
and bulging forehead. His smile was kindly and 
reassuring and his voice was low and gentle, though 
somewhat nasal and piping. 

Prentice and Train talked pleasantly together a few 
minutes and then Train withdrew. As soon as the 
visitor was gone Mr. Prentice said to his amanuensis: 

“Write. I desire to dictate a paragraph concern- 
ing Mr. Train.” 

This old editor always began his paragraphs with 
what in printer parlance is a “ fist ”’—a little cut of a 
hand with the index finger pointing — and he called 
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out his punctuation points as he proceeded. The new 
amanuensis wrote rapidly, in longhand, shorthand not 
being much used in those days, and this was the way 
he took Prentice’s dictation in that first attempt: 


Fist. A locomotive that has run off the track, comma, 
turned upside down, comma, with the cow-catcher buried in 
a stump and the wheels making a thousand revolutions a min- 
ute. full stop. A kite in the air that has lost its tail — dash — 
a human novel without a hero—dash—a man who climbs a 
tree for a bird’s nest, comma, out on a limb, comma, and in 
order to get it saws the limb off between himself and the tree. 
full stop. A ship without a rudder —dash—a clock without 
hands — dash —a sermon that is all text — dash —a pantomime 
of words — dash — the apotheosis of talk, comma, the incarna- 
tion of gab. full stop. Handsome, comma, muscular, comma, 
as neat as a cat, comma, clean to the marrow, comma, a judge 
of the effect of clothes, comma, frugal in food and regular 
only in habits. full stop. A noonday mystery —dash—a 
solved conundrum —dash—a practical joke in earnest — 
dash —a cypher hunting for a figure to pass for something; 
semicolon; with the brains of twenty men in his head, comma, 
all pulling different directions; semicolon; not bad as to 
heart, comma, but a man who has shaken hands, comma, 
goodbye to reverence. full stop. This is George Francis 
Train. full stop. 


When Mr. Prentice looked over this piece of manu- 
script he laughed himself almost into a fit and the 
young ex-soldier wondered if it was a common thing 
for great men to laugh so at their own productions. 
He learned afterward that it was the verbatim et 
punctuatim style of the new amanuensis that so 
tickled the old editor. But it impressed Mr. Prentice 
with the faithfulness of the novice and in a little while 
the young fellow learned to be a great help to his 
employer and was associated with him until the death 
of the famous wit, as amanuensis and writer of his 
own matter, in the Journal. 

In Prentice’s day there were more alleged poetesses 
in his environment than, perhaps, ever danced attend- 
ance upon any other master of the rhyming art. Pren- 
tice was their literary prop. When he died many a 
muse fell ill, and the poetesses that had lived a lie 
brought no more harmony from their lyres. Prentice 
was morbidly fond of women, and when one that was 
passably good-looking came to him with a piece of 
verse, he at once declared that it was charming, took 
the limping rhymes and spavined rhythm, bandaged and 
doctored them until they could go and then sent them 
out in the Journal with the spur of a rattling compli- 
ment. Then the Jowrnal would have another favorite 
poetess and Prentice another pupil in versification. 
Many of these acquired some local fame before Pren- 
tice died, but afterward, having no one to clothe their 
hideous skeletons of verse in beautiful garb, they gave 
over the singing of sweet song. 

A few, however, had the divine afflatus and they 
wrote on. Among the true poetesses of Prentice’s 
many protégés, were “ Amelia,” who died before him; 
Mrs. Piatt, whose maiden name was Sallie M. Bryan, 
and Mrs. Hill, who in her poetic days was Agnes 
Leonard. The husband of Mrs. Piatt was John J. 


Piatt, for a long time Mr. Prentice’s amanuensis, then 
librarian of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, a poet himself, but one of the somber kind. 
He, associated with Prentice’s grandson, George D. 
Prentice, Jr., son of Clarence Prentice, collated Pren- 
tice’s poems and published them in a book after Pren- 
tice’s death. 

It was Piatt’s natural somberness that led him to 
suppress the great wit’s humorous efforts in verse. 
Among the many of these was one entitled “ The Cap- 
tive Eagle,” that was a classic and richly amusing. 
The poeri told how an eagle swooped down and fas- 
tened its talons in a huge fish that he could not pull 
out of the water, and as the fish could not pull the 
eagle under, and the eagle could not let go, the manner 
in which that majestic bird skimmed over the lake, 
riding his dolphin charger, was hilariously funny. Too 
funny for serious Mr. Piatt. Hence the persons who 
wish to see the bright side of Prentice’s verse must wait 
until some one with a jolly side to him has culled from 
among the files of the old Louisville Journal the flow- 
ers of Prentice’s poetic fancy, and made a boquet which 
shall have some sprightly jump-up-johnnies, daffodils, 
snap-dragons, imp-faced pansies, and the like, as well 
as stately lilies, proud roses, modest daisies, and vio- 
lets, intertwined with weeping cypress and mourning 
myrtle. 

Prentice was a stickler for truth and he would not 
pardon a lapse of it to his best friend of literary pre- 
tensions and acceptance. He loved Theodore O’Hara 
and accepted that brilliant Hiberno-Kentuckian as a 
true poet, for the most part. But one day he quoted a 
quatrain from O’Hara’s most famous poem, thus: 

“On fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead.” 


Then turning to his amanuensis, he said: “I ask 
you, as a soldier, did you ever see a tent on a bivouac? ” 

Prentice came to Kentucky from Connecticut to 
write the life of Henry Clay, who was then being 
groomed for his first Presidential race. The book was 
written so well, and in so short a time, that the author 
made a strong impression among the followers of Clay 
and they established the Louisville Journal and gave 
it to Prentice. To be the editor of such a newspaper 
at such a time—it was in the thirties — required 
physical courage and its occasional use in personal 
encounter. In Prentice’s case a strong heart was espe- 
cially necessary, for it was common in those days for 
the rude yeomanry of the Southwest to entertain the 
idea that a man from New England would not fight. 
The sooner the yeomanry could be convinced to the 


- contrary the sooner the necessity for fighting died out. 


Prentice showed his teeth and his grit, quickly, and 
for this reason only those who were much in quest of 
trouble bothered him after it became known that he 
was quite “ willin’.” 

During the time that Prentice was writing Clay’s 
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life, and when the former was twenty-six, he had gone 
one morning, as was his custom, to the woods and a 
favorite tree where a spring of cool chalybeate water 
was. The shotgun that he always took with him for 
a chance shot at some object of game stood against the 
tree on the opposite side from where the young man 
was busy at his manuscript. Presently a native put in 
an appearance. He was an able-bodied specimen of 
the Jackson contingent, with rifle in hand, and he had 
an unpleasant look that was not improved when Pren- 
tice gave his name in answer to the native’s question 
as to what it was. ; 


er jokin’” and departed. But he told of the incident 
afterward, with great good humor and some other 
embellishment. 

Prentice’s frankness was refreshing. As an instance 
of it: one day a songwriter of the time, a self-sufficient 
young man, who had a habit of addressing elderly men 
by their Christian names, one day said to Mr. Pren- 
tice: “ Have you seen my last song, George?” 

The old man looked up at the musician, who was 
sitting cross-legged on Prentice’s table, and said with 
a quizzical smile: “ Well, I hope so, Bill.” 

Once when Prentice was coming out of a public 
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‘“SUMMER DAYS.’’ 


“You are writin’ Clay’s life, hain’t ye?” the man 
insolently asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Well, I want you to write my life,” said the 
intruder, ‘An’ I want yer to do it mighty quick, too.” 
His look was threatening. 

Prentice suddenly reached behind the tree, snatched 
his gun and presented it full-cocked, double-muzzled 
and dangerous-looking, close to the face of his rude 
visitor, remarking as he did so: 


“TI won’t write your life, but I don’t mind blot-— 


ting it out, if you insist that something must be done 
with it.” 

A grim smile came over the visage of the biogra- 
phy-seeker, and, after complimenting Prentice for his 
“game,” he made a rough apology, said he was “ jis 


building and through a set of double doors that swung 
in and out, a young fellow approaching from the oppo- 
site direction took the left side, and as Prentice had 
very properly taken the right side, the result was that 
both were pushing at the same half of the doors. Pren- 
tice, however, being much the stronger of the two, 
gave an impatient and mighty surge, the door flew 
open and the young fellow was sent sprawling on the 
floor. Prentice assisted him to arise and as he did so 
he said: 

“My young friend, I have this piece of advice for 
you: if you will keep to the right in your way through 
life you will never run against anybody but a fool, and 
you need not apologize to him.’ 

A fiery individual who sent Prentice a challenge to 
fight a duel received the missive back by his own 
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messenger with Prentice’s reply written upon it: “It 
takes only one fool to send a challenge, but it takes 
two to fight, and I have no wish to be classed in that 
category.” 

It should be added _ that 
duello in great contempt and rarely fought a duel. 
Though, as before mentioned, he would willingly fight 
“just loose so” as a matter of “ moral effect.” 

Prentice and Horace Greeley were bitter political 
enemies and fought each other in their newspapers 
nearly all the way through their professional lives, 
but there was no personal animosity between them. 
Illustrative of this: Once when Greeley came to Louis- 
ville to lecture, Prentice occupied a chair near the 
Tribune sage while he was speaking and listened with 
rapt attention to every word that fell from his lips. 
Shortly afterward Prentice wrote the following poem 
that explains itself, and is entitled: 


Prentice held the code 


TO A POLITICAL OPPONENT. 


I send thee, Greeley, words of cheer, 
Thou bravest, truest, best of men, 
For I have marked thy strong career, 
As traced by thy own sturdy pen. 
I've seen thee struggle with the foes 
That dared thee to the desperate fight, 
And loved to watch the goodly blows, 
Dealt for the cause thou deem’st the right. 


Thou'st dared to stand against the wrong 
When others faltered by thy side; 

In thy own strength hast dared be strong, 
Nor on another's arm relied. 

Thy own bold thoughts thou’st dared to think, 
Thy own great purposes avowed, 

And none have ever seen thee shrink 
From the fierce surges of a crowd. 


Thou all unaided and alone, 
Did’st take thy way in life’s young years, 
With no kind hand clasped in thy own, 
No gentle voice to soothe thy tears. 
But thy high heart no power could tame, 
And thou hast never ceased to feel 
Within thy veins a sacred flame 
That turned thy iron nerves to steel. 


I know that thou art not exempt 
From all the weaknesses of earth, 
For passion comes to rouse and tempt 
The truest souls of mortal birth, 
But thou hast well fulfilled thy trust, 
In spite of love, and hope, and fear, 
And e’en the tempest’s thunder-gust 

3ut clears thy spirit’s atmosphere. 


Thou still art in thy manhood's prime, 

Still foremost mid thy fellow men, 
Though in each year of all thy time 

Thou hast compressed three score and ten. 
Oh! may each blessed sympathy, 

Breathed on thee with a tear and sigh, 
A sweet flower in thy pathway be, 

A bright star in thy clear blue sky. 


During the last fortv vears of Prentice’s life he 
was afflicted with chorea scriptorum — less technically, 
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scrivener’s cramp or writer’s paralysis—a nervous 
disease of the fingers caused by excessive writing. But 
by taking hold of a pencil with both hands he could, 
with great difficulty, write a few words. Thus he 
would make memoranda on the margins of newspapers 
and these he would tear off and deposit in his hat, 
where he kept a never-failing supply of suggestions for 
the terse and epigrammatic paragraphs for which he 
was so famous. In quiet hours he would, by the same 
laborious process, make the framework of his poems 
and afterward dictate them to his amanuensis in full- 
blown beauty. 

“The Closing Year,” which was probably Pren- 
tice’s masterpiece in verse, and which is one of the 
finest poems in the language, had, doubtless, been 
framed in the way mentioned above, but the manner 
in which it came out was unique, to say the least. 

It was New Year’s Eve and the carriers of the 
Journal had no “ Address” for their patrons for the 
day that was to follow. A custom that was old and 
in those days of great financial importance to the boys 
who delivered the paper to city subscribers, was the 
offering of “ The Carriers’ Address,” a poem hand- 
somely printed that was delivered on New Year’s 
morning, and for which nearly every subscriber gave 
to his particular carrier a coin of more or less value, 
according to the liberality of the giver. 

The person who had promised to furnish the address 
for this occasion had failed and the carriers were in 
distress. Mr. Prentice appreciated the situation, and, 
notwithstanding that his work for the day was finished 
and he was about ready to go home, he recalled his 
amanuensis, then the poet Fulkerson, and said to him, 
“Write. I will dictate a carrier’s address.” 

Thus “ The Closing Year” was produced. Some 
one present, and in authority, recognizing the strange 
beauty of the poem, which begins : 

“?°Tis midnight’s holy hour,” 
caused it to be printed on satin — something quite 
stunning for those days—and all Louisville had it 
next morning. Many of the old citizens have it stored 
away to this day, faded and time-stained, among the 
treasured mementoes of a golden past. 
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CORRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING.* 


BY JOHN S. THOMPSON, 


HAT the average speed of operators of the Lino- 
type is steadily increasing is undeniable. There 
are to-day divers ten-thousand-an-hour men. An 
operator nowadays is not designated as “swift” 
unless he can strike a seven or eight thousand-an-hour 
gait. What is it that is responsible for this noticeable 
increase in the operator’s output in recent years? 
The machine itself has not undergone any material 
change. Indeed, ten thousand ems an hour has been 
averaged on the old-style square-base machine. It is 
not accountable on the assumption that the operators 
are becoming more proficient with practice. Many of 
the oldest operators are setting no more than they did 
in the first year or two on the machine. Some swift 
compositors failed to become fast operators, while 
many typesetters of mediocre ability at the case have 
developed into swifts on the keyboard. It has been 
witnessed time and again that a slow operator will 
suddenly blossom into a full-fledged swift, and the 
reason therefor is not apparent. What is the key to 
this mystery ? 

It is explainable only on the theory that these 
swifts have discovered some truths about operating 
the keyboard not universally known. They have 
devoted themselves to a painstaking study of the key- 
board and its proper manipulation, and the results are 
apparent in the records being hung up. What these 
few have done the many can do. It lies with them- 
selves to make the effort. It is possible to set fifteen 
thousand ems an hour on the Linotype and no operator 
should be content until he reaches the limit of his 
machine’s capacity. 

The first thought to occur to a student of this 
question is that to set type at such high rates of speed 
requires incessant reading of the copy. The keyboard 
must of necessity be operated without looking at it. 
Certainly one can not be shifting the eyes to the key- 
board and back to the copy without danger of losing 
one’s place. Therefore it is apparent that in order to 
avoid the necessity of looking at the keyboard, the 
location of the keys must be so fixed in the operator's 
mind that the fingers seek them mechanically, and the 
eyes be devoted to the continuous reading of the copy. 
If this is so, it no longer is necessary to read ahead of 
what one is setting, as was customary with the hand 
compositor. To stop operating while memorizing a 
sentence is fatal to the acquirement of speed, which 
demands that the fingers be kept moving incessantly. 
The fingers travel over the keys as the eye travels over 
the lines of the copy, the sense of what is being com- 
posed being kept by glancing ahead while sending up 
the line of matrices. Of course, speed can not be 
attained on illegible manuscript or unprepared copy of 
any description, but if no time is lost in fingering the 
keys when the sailing is fair, the operator has time 


* Copyright, 1903, The Inland Printer Co. Issued in pamphlet form. 
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to decipher the cryptography of the scribbler while the 
elevator is “ hung up.” This is an important advantage 
fast operators have in keeping ahead of the machine. 
They actually lose no time when it is necessary to 
hand-space a line, make a correction or study their 
copy, and their proofs are therefore cleaner by reason 
of their swiftness. 

All good printers, perhaps, are not swifts, but it 
is safe to say that all swifts are good printers. It is 
only errorless type which is printable, and as a single 
error in a line renders the whole line worthless it is 
important that few errors be made. Speed in operating 
may be acquired by any indefatigable student. The 
proofreader, however, must be reckoned with. 

There are some general rules which may be laid 
down as essential to the acquirement of speed in oper- 
ating the keyboard of the Linotype. If the keys are 
to be operated without looking at the board, the hands 
must assume some fixed relation to the keys in order 
that the fingers may unhesitatingly and unerringly 
reach for the letters without the guidance of the eyes. 
Assuming that the locations of the keys have been so 
memorized that they are indelibly impressed on the 
operator’s mind, the hands must be placed so as to 
economize to the utmost the distance necessary to travel 
in order to reach any key. Seated at the keyboard so 
that the lower-case side is directly before the operator, 
spread out both hands so as to entirely cover the lower- 
case keys. This should be the general position of the 
hands. This position will place the thumbs in control 
of the lower banks of keys, and they perform no slight 
portion of the work of operating. A system of finger- 
ing which will suit the long, lithe-fingered chap will 
be impossible to the stubby-fingered operator, so each 
must modify the general rules to suit his individual 
case. The object of both will be to avoid wide jumps 
of the hands in fingering the keys. Move the hands 
as little as you may. Stretch the hands out and spread 
the fingers over the keyboard. Use every finger you 
can control — all except the little finger, at any rate. 
A light, quick but firm touch is the most effective. 
Now as to practice. 

The best possible practice for the one ambitious 
to be a swift operator is repetition of certain words 
or phrases. By this method the entire attention can be 
concentrated on the finger motion, and when the proper 
combination has been determined, practice it over and 
over until it becomes mechanical. Wherever such 
combinations as “sh,” “ch,” “in,” etc., occur, make 
them with a single stroke of thumb or finger, sliding 
off one key onto the one below. In this manner prac- 
tice on all ordinary prefixes and terminals and the 
common words. There should be no set rule as to 
which finger should strike a certain key under all cir- 
cumstances. The finger nearest to any key should be 
the one to use, and this will vary according to the 
needs of the following or the preceding words. In 
order to establish a system of fingering, however, and 
illustrate what is meant by economy of movement, it 
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may be well to demonstrate the fingering of certain 
words. The attached diagrams are therefore sub- 
mitted : 





calling. 





the — them — then. 





charming, 





been. 

















unless. 





government. 





formation. 





punishment. 
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and — man — demand — many. 





which. 


In these diagrams the letters on the fingers indicate 
the preferred method of fingering the word. Two or 
more letters connected by a ligature indicate these 
should be struck with a wiping motion with the one 
finger given. These combinations should be practiced 
over and over, and enlarged upon as proficiency is 
gained. Where double letters occur the key is to be 
held down instead of making two strokes. In doing 
this, keep the rhythmic beat of the fingers without 
actually raising them from the key. 

The following list of words may be practiced on 
with advantage: 


making mind retain 
taking food sustain 
shaking blind maintain 
doing made relation 
striking are station 
choking bill would 
hardly chill should 
truly shake could 
surely mail rarity 
kindly many purity 
much been merrily 
such meet cheerily 
rush merry merely 
crush willing purely 
must week probably 
strike the thoroughly 
each there usually 
toward them fully 
fresh thus willing 
great always number 


A sentence which embraces every letter in the 
alphabet will afford good keyboard practice. Such a 
sentence as the following may be used: 


great. 





would — could — should. 


The sleek brown fox jumped quickly over the lazy 
dog. 

Use the en quad and a spaceband after the period 
in sentences. The more spacebands in the line the 
less liability of hand spacing. Carefully avoid over- 
setting the lines; it is better to send it in short and 
reset, using thin spaces with the spacebands this time. 
The pump-stop will prevent short lines casting. 

In quadding out lines use the en quad, em quad and 
spaceband alternately. The more spacebands in any 
line the less full it need be set. Operate the spaceband 
with second or third finger of left hand. Do not strike 
two or more keys simultaneously. They almost cer- 
tainly will clog or transpose before reaching the 
assembler. Speed the keyboard rollers to two hundred 
and_ seventy-five revolutions per minute and the 
machine to any number of lines per minute up to nine, 
providing you can “ hang her up ” at the speed, follow 
the system of fingering here expounded, and the proof- 
reader’s pencil is the only thing that can stand in the 
way of any operator becoming a swift. 





A MYSTERIOUS MANUSCRIPT. 

There has been received at John Lane’s London office, 
“The Bodley Head,” in Vigo street, a mysterious manuscript, 
packed in a red box. The apparently apathetic author has 
omitted to insert either title or name or address, with the 
result that Mr. Lane is reduced to the necessity of advertising 
for this unknown author through the medium of the press. If 
the writer of the manuscript (which, by-the-by, is a historical 
novel of the seventeenth century period) will make bold to 
disclose his whereabout to the anxious publisher he will hear 
something to his advantage. It would seem, after all, that 
the romance of publishing is not yet dead. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT DUTY OF THE 
PROOFREADER. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


HILE the writing of such an article as this has 
long been thought of, its immediate sugges- 
tion at this time is due to the appearance of a paper 
by Mr. John Wilson, on ‘The Importance of the 
Proofreader.” Every one knows now, except a few 
who foolishly grudge the cost of his work, that decent 
-production of literature without the proofreader is an 
impossibility. Mr. Wilson’s theme needed no urging 
for those who estimate correctly the relative value of 
the different kinds of work done in the making of 
books. His prescription of qualifications for the proof- 
reader is this: 

“The true proofreader should not only be a prac- 
tical printer, but he should be a lover of literature, 
familiar with the classics of all languages, with the 
results accomplished by science, and indeed with every 
subject that concerns his fellow men.” 

Were such demands made of every person who 
desired to do the work, how many proofreaders should 
we have? There is probably not a man living who 
could qualify. Some men — but comparatively few — 
actually have such a wide range of information at 
immediate practical command that people say they 
know everything, but they certainly do not know 
everything. No man is, ever was, or ever will be 
omniscient. 

As a matter of fact, while it is true that practical 
printers are, as a rule, the best readers, not all of the 
best are practical printers. The best newspaper reader 
ever known in New York never set a line of type in 
his life, and some of the book readers in highest repute 
have never handled type; but such men are very few. 
It is true that proofreaders should be practical print- 
ers. It is well for them to be lovers and students of 
literature; but at least one known to the writer seldom 
read a book, and yet was held to be the best reader of 
four in a room together —on a newspaper. Familiar 
with the classics of all languages—is any one? A 
proofreader knowing all the results accomplished by 
science would be hard to find. Who can possibly be 
familiar with every subject that concerns his fellow 
men? 

The proofreader’s most important duty is to repro- 
duce what the author writes, including a certain amount 
of correction of accidental, and sometimes ignorant, 
errors in the writing. He should first perfect himself 
as far as possible in the not over-easy art of mere 
copying, except, of course, that he must know how 
to spell and punctuate, and do it even if the author 
does not. Many authors and editors are not good 
spellers, and many more are not good punctuators. A 
certain newspaper editor, for instance, always on his 
proofs changed the correct form battalion to batallion, 
but the correct spelling was preserved every time. It 
is to be supposed that if the editor had read his articles 


in the paper, and noticed that his marking was not 
followed, something would have been said about it. 
In such a case the proofreader’s defense would be 
perfect, as the word is properly spelled in only the 
one way. Quite different was the case of the reviser 
who marked a change in the word rhododendrons 
which made it become rhododeadrous. This one 
would have been reasonably discharged as incompetent. 
Every one should know the word, or at least should 
know enough to go to the dictionary for it. 

Every person who reads proofs in a printing-office 
has as his most peremptory duty the securing of close 
adherence to the evident intention of the writer. Noth- 
ing can properly be allowed to interfere with this duty. 
Responsibility for accuracy of historical, biographical, 
scientific, or any other kind of statement never really 
rests with him, unless by special agreement. Without 
a special understanding to that effect, it would be abso- 
lutely unjust for an employer to censure a reader for 
failing to correct such inaccuracy; in fact, actual 
change of statement is not even one of the ordinary 
proofreader’s rights, all he is allowed in this respect 
being suggestion. Some kinds of change he is expected 
to make when necessary, such as the correction of 
obviously bad grammar. As a rule he can not justly 
be held to correctness in proper names, but he should 
know all proper names that are in frequent use and 
make them right. Just where to draw the line between 
names that he must know and those he is not responsi- 
ble for is impossible to tell, for it differs in different 
localities; but some names are so generally familiar 
that failure in them is inexcusable, even if they are 
written wrong. A reporter once, in a desperate effort 
to secure correctness, wrote in capitals, MINANDOA. 
Without a clue in context, this might have passed the 
reader with some slight justification, leaving the writer 
responsible for the error; but with that clue — which 
was present — the reader should certainly correct it to 
Mindanao. 

The writer of this article has hitherto, in such 
writing, avoided the common tendency to make a mere 
record of blunders, which are sure to occur sometimes, 
even at the hands of the best workers. In this matter, 
however, nothing else seems likely to enforce the main 
point so strongly as some examples from one man’s 
actual work on proofs. We may first consider some 
of the items in the way of mere copying; that is, 
words that were right or marked right on first proof. 
The work was Linotype composition. The errors are 
a few selected from one day’s work. | 

Two French words near together were set pretre 
and verité, and were plainly marked to be made prétre 
and vérité. On the revise they appeared as prére and 
véerite, and neither error was marked. In resetting 
another line the dates 1707-65 had become 1767-65, 
and the correction was not made in revising. Szy- 
monowicz was in a line on the first proof, was reset 
as Szymonowiez, and the error was not marked. 

This proofreader makes changes that are absolutely 





PERRET 


eR ores 
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unnecessary, though they might be justifiable in some 
work, such as insisting on division on certain syllables 


‘and not on others, a point too fussy altogether for mat- 


ter set in narrow measure. One was an order to reset 
so as to get N. Y. in one line (a thing of no account to 
those who paid for the work), while just below, and 
unmarked, was Hunduras (which the publishers cer- 
tainly would not like). In another spot he drew atten- 
tion to the fact that the same word was used in each 
of two sentences, which was not only justifiable, but 
really preferable to any other expression. Just below 
this was a mention of President Munroe, which, of 
course, should have been corrected to Monroe, but 


_ 
Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 





involved mere quibbles of such obvious unimportance 
that any man ought to avoid any interference. It 
has been particularly annoying to the editors to have 
these frequent challenges where they proved to be use- 
less, because their time has been wasted in verifying 
anew matters that had already been settled. 

Every reasonable author or editor is thankful for 
intelligent and useful suggestions from the proof- 
reader, and none of them would belittle the importance 
of the reader’s aid in this way. But it is worth while 
to repeat the statement that the proofreader’s first and 
most important duty is that of securing typographical 
accuracy in reproducing what is written. It is also 








‘OUTWARD BOUND.”’ 


was not. He queried a spelling that occurred twice in 
four lines, and which he should simply have corrected 
without question, and in the same four lines left 
unmarked a roman word that should have been italic, 
and two necessary commas were omitted, though the 
word was italic and the commas were in on the first 
proof. On the same proof were irridescence, syllabes, 
and phases (instead of phrases), all of which he 
queried. 

- The reader here selected as an example of how 
not to do it is one of those within the writer’s knowl- 
edge who come nearest to the demand for acquaintance 
with literature, being especially familiar with history, 
in which he has made a large number of really helpful 
and welcome suggestions, as well as some which 


very necessary that he should occasionally give the 
author or editor the credit of knowing something about 
the subject in hand and how to express thoughts in 
proper language, and so to avoid making queries that 
can have no effect other than that of annoyance and 
waste of time. The last thing that a proofreader should 
do is to question the spelling of any ordinary English 
word that has only one spelling, or deliberately pass 
unnoted anything like Hunduras for Honduras, or 
Munroe for President Monroe. 





ADVERTISING AND IRRIGATION. 
Advertising, like irrigation, must be kept up. One applica- 
tion may do some good, but it takes several to mature the 
crop.— Class Advertising. 
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FINANCIAL, 


| gestae conditions are now running along 
lines similar to those of 1883, the parallel 
between the rise and fall of the great boom of the 
early eighties and that of the turn of the century is 
startling in many of the general details. Both had 
their origin in six consecutive years of magnificent 
crops of corn and wheat, both reached an apex in 
speculation and promotion in the second year of rapid 
expansion. In each case the decline followed a partial 
failure of the corn crop, which checked growing 
exports of breadstuffs, provisions and cattle. The 
latter boom in its speculative aspect found its line of 
greatest expansion in the merger and combination of 
railroad and industrial corporations, while the previous 
one exploited railroads and railroad construction, 
leaving individuals to reap the benefit of growing 
factories and mills. 

The process of elimination and selection is now 
going on; the public has been beaten away from the 
speculative markets, the manipulators are powerless 
to work off their wares. The excitement has passed, 
and dignified financial leaders are no longer jostling 
with racetrack gamblers and callow clerks over the 
throw of the dice in the Wall street crap game. The 
stock exchanges have returned to ‘their normal and 
legitimate spheres of providing a market for securities 
to bona fide purchasers — that is as far as it is possible 
for the exchanges to proceed along legitimate lines — 
the manipulator is always present, distributing his tips 


of wonderful earnings, of the great prospects of corpo- © 


rations which dare not present a complete statement of 
fiscal operations. The gambling craze as it affected 
the financial and business circles has happily passed. 
Inflated and stillborn corporations are struggling 
to keep out of the clutches of receivers, but, despite al! 
the efforts of the directorates, the reorganization move- 
ment is now well under way, and one by one it will 
gather in the loosely jointed and crazily constructed 
concerns and work them over into more presentable 
forms. Bicycle, Malting, Asphalt, Cotton Yarn, Cotton 
Duck, Shipbuilding have entered upon reorganization 
careers — some at the end of receivership. Grass 
Twine, Hide and Leather, Writing-paper, Consolidated 
Lake Superior, Dominion Iron and Steel, International 
Mercantile Marine, Rope and Twine, Box-board, 
Rubber and Tin Can are making heroic fights against 
the inevitable, hoping for another outburst of specula- 


tive prosperity or increased earnings.to save them from 


the reduction furnace. 

The first group had a combined capitalization of 
a quarter of a billion, the second group has over half 
a billion of securities. Both could be compressed 
into $100,000,000 and then show but barely six per 
cent earnings. As long as this process goes on, the 
stock market will remain sluggish and prices at low 
ebb. As in the former period, the speculative craze 
has thus far gradually worked off without disturbing 
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business currents, and is no longer a factor in general 
affairs, except where the indebtedness of the big pro- 
motions must be liquidated at the expense of creditors. 

The crops are the uppermost thing in the business 
world just now. The current of prosperity can only 
run along when the natural productions are abundant 
or at least sufficient. The artificial stimulants admin- 
istered by man are puny and powerless to hold up the 
complicated dealings of humanity. At the base of all 
is the wheat, the corn, the cotton and the oats produc- 
tions. The midsummer outlook, while indicating less 
cotton, favors fair cereal harvests, bountiful enough to 
assure the momentum of business at the even tenor of 
the past year. 

‘We have had a cycle of nine years of good crop 
weather; the interferences have been only partial. In 
1g00 the winter wheat crop was almost wiped out by 
late frosts, but the corn crop was a bumper. In Igor 
the corn was injured by the midsummer drought, the 
wheat harvest was prodigious. From 1895 the atmos- 
pheric and climatic conditions have favored this 
country above all others, and its wonderful prosperity 
has been coincident therewith. The expansion period 
of the early eighties was based upon a great harvest 
cycle that began with 1875. The first break was the 
corn failure of 1881. Then followed a long period of 
alternating good, bad and indifferent crops, and conse- 
quently alternating good, bad and indifferent business 
conditions. Two years of good crops in 1889-’9o0 started 
an expansion of business beyond the normal, but it was 
arrested by the partial failure of the Igor harvests, 
and culminated in the half crops of 1894. If nature’s 
generosity does not desert us this year, the parallel with 
the conditions of the eighties will cease, and the reces- 
sion of speculative values to real values will proceed 
as in the past eight months without injuring the general 
public. 

Money will undoubtedly continue at present rates, 
from five and one-half to six per cent at the centers of 
greatest demand. The country has not yet grown large 
enough to subsist upon a three per cent investment 
return; the frontier of our development has not been 
reached. The reserve centers are better prepared, how- 
ever, for financing the crops than a year ago, not- 
withstanding lugubrious complaints. It must be 
remembered that a year ago the speculative gang was 
hard at work seeking a market, and, with the growing 
demands from the interior, they set up a counter bid 
for funds and howled for governmental aid to save 
the crops. This year the process of saving the crops, 
so far as furnishing funds for the harvest needs, will 
not be hampered by Wall Street. 

There has been a slow return of cash to the banks, 
as shown by the national bank reports of June 9. The 
New York institutions since April 18 received from 
the interior $42,000,000. They exported $28,000,000 
to Europe and South America, increased their reserve 
holdings $6,500,000 and furnished $7,500,000 to the 
trust companies to enable the latter to provide a reserve 
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for their deposits. Call funds have been weak, except 
around July 1 settlement periods, at two per cent, 
which was one per cent below the London rate, and 
two per cent below the Berlin rate, hence the drift of 
money abroad. As soon as the crop demand puts the 
call rate beyond the European rate there will be plenty 
of gold offered on a return movement. 

In the closing month of the railroad statistical 
year — June—the average rate of earnings was 
twenty per cent over the previous June. Is anything 
more needed to demonstrate that there is no let up in 
P. 3S. &. 


the business machine ? 





BALTIMORE’S HOSPITALITY. 


ALTIMORE Typographical Union has issued 
invitations to all delegates to the International 
Typographical Union convention, to be held at Wash- 
ington, to spend the day preceding the opening of the 
sessions — Sunday, August 9— with the printers of 
the Monumental City. A steamer has been chartered 
and the visitors will be taken on a trip down Chesa- 
peake Bay, passing several forts and many other points 
of historical interest, to Annapolis, where an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded of inspecting the Naval Acad- 
emy, among the sights being the largest building in 
the world. From there the guests will be taken to 
Tolchester Beach, one of Maryland’s most popular 
watering places, noted for its celebrated sea-food 
menus, where dinner will be served. There will be 
music and refreshments on the boat, and as Wash- 
ington is “ dead” on Sunday, it is expected many will 
avail themselves of the opportunity to visit the haunts 
of the oyster, the crab and the clam. W. BS... 





CORRUPT OFFICIALS. 

ISTRICT ATTORNEY JEROME, of New 
York, and Publisher Noyes, of the Chicago 
Record-Herald, are performing a great service for 
organized labor in prosecuting alleged corrupt union 
officials. It will be recalled that these gentlemen have 
been instrumental in securing the indictment of sev- 
eral business agents who are suspected of having 
followed, in letter and in spirit, lago’s advice to “ put 
money in thy purse.” Many honest union men may 
resent the imputation conveyed in these indictments 
and be inclined to regard the activity of these gen- 
tlemen as a manifestation of their antipathy to trade 
unions. So far as known, New York’s famous prose- 
cutor is not hostile to union labor, and not only is 
Mr. Noyes regarded as positively favorable, but the 
editorial force subordinate who gave him his “ lead,” 
and probably urged him to take drastic action, is an 
enthusiastic and active trade-unionist —an agitator, 
some have called him. But if Messrs. Jerome and 
Noyes were bitter opponents, it would not alter the 
fact that the determination to punish the scoundrels — 
and that there are scoundrels in the vast trade-union 
army goes without saying —in high places is a dis- 
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tinct benefit to the masses. Fear of besmirching the 
entire movement is what prompts many well-mean- 
ing people to endeavor to “ hush up” such scoundrels 
as Mr. Jerome claims to have uncovered. But, hap- 
pily, there is comparatively little of this sort of thing 
to be brought to light, and trade unions need not fear 
the revelations that would result from a thorough 
investigation. There are thousands of union officials, 
most of them self-sacrificing men of undoubted probity, 
and if corruption were rampant among them, the arrest 
of a few in New York and Chicago would not attract 
such widespread attention. In fact, outside the larger 
cities, dishonesty in the sense of levying blackmail, etc., 
is practically unknown in labor organizations. In mak- 
ing such an assertion it should be understood that it 


In such circumstances the average union may be relied 
on to take the right course. It is when the employer 
wishes to obtain an unfair advantage, through union 
action for which there is no reasonable argument or 
justification, that “influence” is exerted. When out- 
siders grease the palm of an organization’s official it 
is not to encourage him to do his duty, but to induce 
him to betray his trust. Therefore, he who removes 
venal officers is a benefactor to the victimized organ- 
ization, whether he be a humble member who unmasks 
the villains in the ordinary manner, or a harassed 
employer, or an officer of the law who places them 
behind the bars. 

Another incident of the blackmailing cases is the 
tendency to sympathize with employers who have béen 








Pnoto by Waite. 





ON THE ROAD FROM OAXACA TO MITLA, MEXICO. 


applies strictly to trade-unionists as such, for many of 
the so-called “labor leaders” who play the political 
game are notoriously corrupt, though perhaps not 
more so than practical politicians of other classes. But, 
be corruption rife, or be it confined to a few, it is 
important that the organizations be purged of the 
evil. When a union official receives money from an 
employer it is seldom, if ever, a gift, but is given in 
payment for something tangible — something the payer 
thinks is worth while — and the only commodity the 
official can have that is marketable is his influence in 
the union, which assumes a money value when — and 
only when — it is to be used to the detriment of the 
members. Often a union’s best interests are subserved 
by acquiescing in an employer’s view of a question, but 
those are not the occasions on which money is used. 


victims of the dishonest officials. No one would with- 
hold sympathy from the straightforward employer, 
but little should be accorded men who have them- 
selves secured favor at the hands of officials by buy- 
ing them up. The briber is as guilty as the bribed, and 
is usually the advance agent of corruption. The fact 
that their tools would not “stay bought” or in turn 
have made unions innocent agents of extortion may 
disclose the depravity of some union officials, but does 
not relieve the bribers of their culpability or make 
them deserving objects of the sympathy which some 
of them seem to crave. They, too, should be haled 
before the bar of justice, but if that be impossible, let 
the pursuit of their indictable partners in crime be 
prosecuted with vigor, not only in New York and 
Chicago, but everywhere. WW. BP. 
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ONE OF THE GOLD MARKS. 


HE editor of the American Newspaper Directory, 
which has been published by George P. Rowell & 
Co. for more than a third of a century, has in current 
issues made use of a device to indicate a few publica- 
tions of peculiarly high class. It is what has become 
known as the “ bull’s-eye gold marks,” and is affixed to 
those periodicals only which are known to be regarded 
highly by advertisers apart from their circulations. In 
the words of the editor of the Directory, “ Advertisers 
value these papers more for the class and quality of 
their circulation than for the mere numbers of copies 
printed.” 

In the Directory there are listed 21,450 periodicals 
of the United States and Canada. Of these, no more 
than eighty-eight bear the gold marks, and thirty-five 
of these are trade journals. In this class the Directory 
places THE INLAND PRINTER, and a writer in Printers’ 
Ink, which is also published by Rowell & Co., refers 
to it in these words: “THE INLAND PRINTER is the 
best typographical publication in the world, and has 
been at the front of the advance in the American 
printing art.” 

Lest a hasty reading of the article referred to might 
lead to the impression that THE INLAND PRINTER was 
to be valued by advertisers more for its high clientéle 
than for its wide circulation, it may be proper to 
explain that such a statement or impression would not 
include the whole truth. Quality of circulation alone, 
with or without corresponding quantity, can obtain 
for any publication entrance into this charmed circle. 
In the case of THE INLAND PRINTER, it is both quality 
and quantity. This is evidenced by its undisputed 
claim to be “ The leading trade paper of the world in 
the printing and allied industries,” coupled with the 
other undisputed fact that its circulation of more than 
twenty thousand copies each issue places it quite in a 
class by itself as to circulation as well as contents. 





THE BOOKBINDERS’ HOME. 


EMBERS of the Brotherhood of Bookbinders 

are discussing with much energy and consider- 
able ability the question of establishing an institution 
somewhat similar to the Printers’ Home at Colorado 
Springs. There seems to be general agreement that 
from a sentimental standpoint the proposition is an 
excellent one, but it is not practical enough to suit 
some bookbinders — they want to see better returns for 
their money. It is a safe conjecture that if those who 
have had most to do with the Printers’ Home were to 
rise superior to that false pride which precludes the 
admission of having made a mistake, and speak with 
perfect frankness, they would say to the bookbinders 
“Don’t!” There is no quarrel with the idea that aid 
should be extended to sick and unfortunate members 
of unions. But can the best results in that direction 
be attained through the maintenance of a home? Here 
is the opinion of one who opposed the establishment 


of the Printers’ Home, but who had something to do 
with its erection and management: “The home plan 
is the one by which you can spend the most money 
for the least return. It is the prolific mother of scan- 
dals —if conducted on business principles, the man- 
agement is abused for stinting and ill-treating the 
unfortunate; if the bounty is dispensed with a liberal 
hand, as a union would naturally desire it to be, the 
extravagance is denounced and said to be a mere cloak 
to hide something worse.” A home is foreign to the 
purposes of a union, which is consequently not capable 
of conducting such a venture to the best advantage. 
Being essentially the offspring of sentiment, there is 
undue importance attached to everything done in con- 
nection with it; so true is this that the bestowal 
of a name may assume the proportions of a great 
question. That reminds one that the printers have 
changed the name from “Childs-Drexel Home for 
Union Printers ” to “ Union Printers Home,” but the 
most luminous appellation was that given by one of 
the superintendents when he called the much-talked-of 
institution “A white elephant trimmed with red sand- 
stone.” Meantime many printers will watch with inter- 
est the outcome of the present controversy among the 
bookbinders. W. B. P. 





AN IMPARTIAL MEDIATOR. 


FREQUENT competitor in the ad.-setting con- 

tests declares that THE INLAND PRINTER is all 

that could be wished for from a technical standpoint, but 
claims it has an undue bias toward “the man with the 
money ” in discussing questions affecting the relations 
existing between employer and employe. The gentle- 
man has no particular protest to make, for he is sure it 
is “ good business” to lean that way, and that is suf- 
ficient excuse in his mind. Whether the bare suspicion 
that there is a rich reward in dealing unfairly with 
labor is responsible for our friend’s conclusion rather 
than the tenor of our articles on the subject, we will not 
attempt to determine. But if his opinion is due to the 
fact that we do not hesitate to criticize the unions and at 
times denounce some of their actions, then there is a 
question at issue, for THE INLAND PRINTER is not a 
labor paper. It has another mission, and that is to 
subserve the best interests of the craft as a whole, and 
it holds an old-fashioned idea that that can best be 
done by at all times standing firmly for that which it 
conceives to be right, whether it emanates from a union 
or anti-union source. In its technical departments it 
has endeavored to help the employer to make his busi- 
ness more profitable and to assist the workman in 
becoming more proficient in his art, and its success in 
doing these things is conceded. Whatever may have 
been achieved in that direction is due to the determina- 
tion to present the best — and only the best — advice 
to its readers. It would be the most egregious folly 
conceivable to make an exception to this wholesome 
rule in treating the subject that is at once the most 
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delicate to handle and of the most importance to its 
readers —that dealing with the relations between 
employer and employed. 

Apart altogether from the satisfaction there is in 
doing work well, THe INLAND PRINTER adheres to 
this policy because, in the best sense of the term, it is 
“good business” to do so. The painstaking search 
for and purchase of the best talent procurable in the 
technical line was the price paid for the character it 
now enjoys. And let it not be forgotten that charac- 
ter — the assurance of always finding something valu- 
able and everything within its covers reliable — is the 
great essential in a technical trade journal. The most 
prosperous of characterless publications have but a 


justice to them it should take a position. That the 
discussion of wages and cognate problems is in these 
days usually accompanied by much acrimony and dis- 
trust does not relieve trade journalists, but, on the 
contrary, emphasizes their responsibility. The majority 
of our contemporaries espouse the cause of one side or 
the other, and thus inevitably become mere organs of a 
faction, while others maintain a supine neutrality which 
neither lends dignity to them nor benefits their readers. 
Tue INLAND PRINTER, scorning to be an organ, and 
casting sentiment to the winds, has ever discussed the 
labor problem in its application to craft affairs of the 
day as a straight business proposition, confident that in 
so doing the best interests of its wide constituency were 
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brief career, so that when we find age and prosperity 
stamped on a magazine we may be sure that it possesses 
the desirable quality of character. Nor could such a 
trade journal be true to its ideal in its technical depart- 
ments and be recreant in discussing economic questions 
and retain its prestige. That is the field where it can 
be of the greatest service to the craft and its readers if 
it be honest and outspoken; and, conversely, it can be 
a veritable engine of harm and destruction if it be 
dishonest or unfair or even intensely partisan. The 
questions at issue have to do with vital affairs. The 
conditions under which he may sell his labor are as 
the life-blood of the worker; and hardly less impor- 
tant to the employer are the terms under which he may 
purchase the profit-making and most important element 
in production — labor. These two really interdepend- 
ent classes constitute the trade journal’s patrons, and in 


being served. This sensible and judicious treatment of 
the subject precludes indulgence in theatrical and 
showy methods, and involves constant and patient 
striving after the truth under circumstances that often 
leave the investigator open to being misunderstood 
and misrepresented. 

THE INLAND PRINTER recognizes the power and 
influence of the unions, and believes them to be institu- 
tions born of the necessities of their members, and that 
they will remain with us in some shape or form so long 
as present industrial conditions continue. It realizes 
that in their sphere the unions are the most potential 
force for good or evil in the craft, and this magazine is 
pro-union inasmuch as it has always advocated that 
which it believes to be beneficial just as earnestly as it 
has opposed union measures which appeared to be 
fraught with danger to the craft—that were not 
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proper or feasible when examined in the light of trade 
conditions and fair business principles. It appreciates 
to the full what employers have to contend with, and 
knows they are not the heartless, grasping ogres some 
few laborites would have the world believe them to be. 
Though these elements have so much in common, on 
the comparatively few questions on which their inter- 
ests clash so much is involved that harsh feelings are 
easily engendered. When there is danger of that stage 
being reached —and that danger is ever present, for 
the irreconcilables are among the most active in both 
camps —can there be any doubt as to the duty of a 
trade paper? Should it add fuel to the rising flames 
of passion and prejudice, or should it appeal to the 
reasoning, rational men of all shades of opinion to be 
forbearing and considerate? This journal has chosen 
the latter course. To the contending parties it has 
reiterated to the point of being wearisome: “ Here is 
a forum in which to express your honest opinions in 
dispassionate language. Reason together, and see if 
your differences can not be composed and the welfare 
of all subserved thereby.” It is an amusing absurdity 
for a publication to urge the journeyman to perfect 
himself in his art and to suggest to the employer 
economies in business management and then assume an 
attitude of passive or active encouragement to a policy 
which leads to the speedy dissipation of this acquired 
knowledge and capital. In a word, it is our mission 
to accentuate those things which make for craft peace 
rather than those which tend to provoke strife. But 
it is urged by some that the ultimate of this is com- 
promise, and questions involving immutable principles 
are not subject to disposition in that manner. History 
demonstrates that abiding principles — though the term 
is usually overworked during a strike — are not pro- 
lific causes of strife in the printing trade; our diffi- 
culties have their origin in contentions of a business 
character that are susceptible of being disposed of 
through the agency of conference or mediation. At all 
events, that usually results after the warfare is over, 
and why not adopt the method at the beginning of a 
controversy rather than at the end? 

To treat economic questions in what might be called 
a judicious manner is, as has been said, to renounce all 
attempts at flamboyancy, but it begets confidence. A 
case in point was the threatened dispute between the 
typographical and pressmen’s unions. As those inter- 
ested know, a year ago that unfortunate affair gave 
every indication of precipitating a struggle between 
the unions mentioned that would in the end involve 
employers and other organizations. The “ official 
organs,” as is the habit of that class of journals, pre- 
sented their respective views with a force and vehe- 
mence which did not lessen the danger of a rupture. 
Apprehensive of trouble and convinced of the fruitless- 
ness of it, THE INLAND PRINTER opened its columns 


to a discussion of the situation. In an editorial expres- 


sion it pointed out the evils that would surely follow a 
continuance of such bellicose utterances and demon- 
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strated that peace with honor was not an impossibil- 
ity, but easily attainable. This advice was variously 
received. Radical members of both unions accused 
THE INLAND PRINTER of being influenced by that 
bugaboo in all such disputes, “the other side,” while 
others asserted the position was taken solely in further- 
ance of the interests of employers. The thinking, 
reflective members of both unions read the articles, and 
in due course they found their way into the official 
papers and soon a peace conference was: held to such 
good effect that even if an agreement is not reached 
there is not likely to be a serious revival of the warlike 
talk that was the vogue a twelvemonth ago. This 
journal does not claim all the credit for silencing the 
disquieting and useless controversy, but it was the first 
and only trade paper to handle the matter without 
gloves and forecast the result of a rupture. Its words 
had weight with union men among its readers because 
they knew from this magazine’s record that it was 
preaching peace with an eye single to the welfare of the 
whole craft — that it was endeavoring to advance the 
economic interests of its readers with the same earnest- 
ness that it did their technical or business affairs. 

If these and similar articles had been written in 
response to the dictates of the pocket-nerve, as the 
friend referred to in the opening sentence intimates, 
they would have had no weight, and deservedly so. 
They were given credence because they emanated from 
a source that is known to be honest in its desire to 
harmonize apparently conflicting interests. There is 
no better way than open discussion in a fair forum 
whereby what is most beneficent in the employers’ and 
employes’ organizations can be developed and their 
representatives brought together in a spirit of amity. 
It is the almost universal opinion that such meetings 
will be the general rule in the near future; in fact, 
the transformation is now being effected all around us, 
and THE INLAND PRINTER is pleased to do its share 
in the good work and proud to know that one of the 
methods it has contended for — collective bargaining 
between employer and employe — during its existence 
is now finding general acceptance and hearty approval 
at the hands of laborers and capitalists as well as those 
who sit in the high places. 





THE TYPEFOUNDERS’ SPECIMEN BOOKS. 


RATHER pleasant occupation for the printer who 

is not busy — and who is really busy during the 

summer ? — is to study the type-specimen books of the 

various foundries. This he can do during leisure 

moments, in what might be termed “ the interstices of 

calority,” and if he does it with care it can not fail to 
be of lasting benefit. 

Several of the foundries have issued new catalogues 
within a few weeks, others have them in preparation, 
and all are sending sheets and slips showing new things 
almost without cessation. Of the new catalogues, the 
first to reach me was that of the Inland Type Foundry. 
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It marked a departure from what has seemed to have 
been recognized as the standard size, being made up in 
quarto pages the size of THE INLAND PRINTER. This 
enables Messrs. Schraubstadter to display their stand- 
ard and new faces of type to better advantage than 
formerly, and makes a book that is more easily handled. 
For the first time, also, the loose-leaf system of binding 
was applied to a type-specimen book and seems to be 
very satisfactory. 

Of the same size, and filled with type cast entirely 
on the American point line, is the catalogue from the 
American Type Founders Company. This is to be 
used for those faces which are now cast on point line 
and for the new designs as issued; the familiar desk 
book of nearly twelve hundred pages will continue to 
be the reference for machinery and tools and the older 
faces not on point line. It contains many examples of 
composition, showing the uses to which each type can 
be put and how it will look in actual practice. 

Next came a book from H. C. Hansen, of Boston. 
Mr. Hansen has greatly improved and enlarged his 
showing of type, and like the other founders is casting 
to a lining system. — 

I am given to understand that both A. D. Farmer 
& Son and the Bruce Type Foundry are preparing new 
catalogues. The former of these houses will celebrate 
its centennial in 1904, and Bruce is only a decade 
younger. Barnhart Brothers & Spindler and the Key- 
stone Type Foundry have just put forth pamphlets 
showing certain styles of type. Barnhart’s Type 
Founder gives much prominence to a new face, repro- 
duced from the Caslon Old Roman, purchased of the 
Caslon Letter Foundry of London, and commented 
upon in THE INLAND PRINTER some months ago. The 
Keystone’s pamphlet, Type, divides its attention 
between its recently-cut Caslon and the display faces 
known as John Alden and Priscilla. R. C. M. 





THE OPPOSITION TO ARBITRATION. 


HE system of settling industrial disputes by arbi- 
tration is being criticized by many, some of 
whom have heretofore been advocates of the method. 
It is not so long ago when to be a union man was 
synonymous with being an upholder of arbitration: 
then it was a certain class of employers that avowed 
they had “ nothing to arbitrate.” Now, however, we 
occasionally read of a union or federation of unions 
that scorns to submit its demands to the tender mercies 
of an arbitrator. And while employers are still the 
most active opponents of arbitration, there is sufficient 
hostility to the method manifested in the union ranks 
to show that it is not so popular as it once was. Some 
of this is doubtless due to the exceptional opportunities 
now afforded labor of enforcing its demands. But the 
most portentoys opposition is that which results from 
the failure—either by employer or employed — to 
secure favorable verdicts from the arbitrators. To win 
a suit in such a court is no child’s play, which is prob- 
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ably a surprise to some who have recently had their 
first experience. One who has unwillingly served as 
an arbitrator in possibly a hundred trade disputes, 
states that it is of prime importance that every allega- 
tion be supported by conclusive evidence, for mere 
assertions without proof would militate against those 
that advance them, as they tend to shake the arbiter’s 
faith in the reliability of the remaining claims made by 
the side convicted of bluffing. 

This failure to realize the necessity of furnishing 
indubitable proof is undoubtedly responsible for some 
of the harsh words now being spoken and written 
about arbitration. It is idle to inveigh against this 
method, as there are many members of unions who 
fail to see the utility of jeopardizing situations in a 
contest about wages so long as a less turbulent, less 
expensive and no more uncertain means of settlement 
is offered. This element is never a noisy faction, but 
it will prove powerful when the question of declaring 
a strike is on the boards, for behind it will be the 
intangible but strong force called public opinion. And 
it must not be forgotten that the so-called “ third 
party ” to industrial disputes is in future going to 
have more and more to say about the rights and wrongs 
of strikes and lockouts, and the union that declines to 
arbitrate will find itself belabored with the weapon 
which trade organizations have trained public opinion 
to use. 

A few of the typographical unions that have had 
disputes about scale matters referred to arbitration 
have felt the effects of an adverse decision, which has 
led some of the wise ones to relieve their minds on the 
subject. Minneapolis union was among the unfortu- 
nates — how and to what extent it was worsted is not 
germane — which causes an airy correspondent of the 
Typographical Journal to declare that, “after the 
smoke from the battle had cleared sufficiently, it was 
found that the arbitrator had delivered one of the 
largest of gold bricks on an unsuspecting public, and 
the scale or findings were repudiated. It simply was a 
mistake on the part of the local union in selecting a 
politician as the third man. His past history seemed 
to prevent him from handing down anything but what 
the publishers desired, and he is now looked upon as 
having lent himself as a mere tool. And the end is 
not yet.” 

The last sentence is intended to intimate that there 
is a possibility of the award being repudiated, which is 
not at all probable, as that would bring the local union 
in conflict with the international. body and the employ- 
ers —an exceedingly strong combination. It may be 
admitted that, from a pecuniary standpoint, it is ques- 
tionable whether newspaper printers will benefit by the 
agreement with the publishers’ association, for it is 
difficult to convince the average arbiter that working- 
men earning the wages which prevail in newspaper 
offices have much ground for complaint. Indeed, the 
agreement has been designated by some students of the 
labor question — and they were neither agitators nor 
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members of unions —as the most asinine legislation 
which the union ever approved. Be that as it may, 
the union has made its choice and must abide by the 
result, and criticisms like the foregoing will not 
improve the situation, though it is exasperating to 
suffer a reduction in these prosperous times. To 
malign the luckless arbiter differs in degree but not in 
kind from abusing the union representatives, and serves 
no good purpose. The same award might have been 
handed down if any one of a thousand Minnesotans had 
been chosen umpire. The question for the union to 
busy itself about is to ascertain whether it presented as 
strong a case as possible, and let the motives that 
prompted the arbitrator alone, for it is profitless to 
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inquire into them at this late hour. But benefit will be 
derived from an investigation that will show wherein 
the union’s argument was weak or its evidence defect- 
ive. For instance, if a demand for an increase in the 
scale is based, even in part, on the theory that it is 
necessary in order to maintain the standard of living to 
which the workers have been accustomed, the union 
should prove beyond a doubt that the cost of living 
has been enhanced at least to the extent of the amount 
asked for. It should also prove that the standard it is 
striving to maintain is a proper one, and that a deprecia- 
tion of it would result in the deprivation of some of the 
necessities that decent living requires. Every working- 
man knows that it is exquisite irony to accuse him of 
being an extravagant liver, but it is difficult to prove 
that such is not the case—and arbitrators must in 
self-protection deal in proofs, not assertions, even 
though the latter be supported by mountains of moral 
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certainties. Questions of this character must be dealt 
with, and the unions must be masters of them if they 
would win their cases in courts of arbitration. Yet 
labor organizations are minus the machinery for collect- 
ing necessary data, and otherwise in a state of glorious 
unpreparedness from which they can not emerge too 
quickly for their own good. 

To be fully equipped to meet the new conditions 
born of their own agitation, labor organizations should 
invoke the aid of a talent hitherto unknown in union 
polity, and which is seldom possessed by the agitator 
who organizes or the executive officer who manages 
the organization and keeps it intact by diplomatically 
steering clear of the shoals of disaster. Just as the 
most thoroughly organized and equipped of business 
concerns call in expert help to dispose of legal ques- 
tions, so should the unions engage specialists who 
have made a life study of economic conditions, such as 
the cost of living and the natural laws governing wages. 
Many labor organizations have among their officers 
one known as “the statistician,” but seldom, if ever, 
are the data that he gathers of any importance in con- 
troversies such as are waged before arbitrators. The 
expert we are considering would, of course, be a sta- 
tistician, but in the highest and best sense, bring to his 
work a mind trained to analyze figures and make deduc- 
tions, and his usefulness would depend upon the value 
of his deductions quite as much as upon correctness of 
his statistics. While the collection and tabulation of 
masses of figures is the ultimate of the statistician, it 
is an incident in the work of the sociologist. He would 
gather figures, say, for the purpose of demonstrating 
explicitly to an arbitrator the social stratum occupied 
by the average worker in a given trade, how he spent 
his money and what he should receive as wages in order 
that he might live properly and his children be given a 
fair start in life, and other matters of a similar nature 
that arbitrators are supposed to take into their serious 
consideration. On the principle of “every man to his 
trade,” to get the best results — and less than that may 
prove disastrous — a trained mind with a natural apti- 
tude and a zest for the work is a paramount necessity. 
It were better left alone, than that such an office should 
be established and be bestowed on a person in recogni- 
tion of work he may have accomplished in other fields, 
no matter how meritorious his achievements. The 
unions being committed to arbitration should make the 
best of it by meeting the exigencies in a businesslike 
way, and there is too much at stake to permit of the 
employment of amateur or indifferent talent while 
experienced and competent men are to be had, for this 
is one of those cases where the outlay in salary is as 
nothing compared with having the right man in the 
right place. 

Ways and means would have to be devised whereby 
such an officer could secure necessary information from 
unions and workers, and one gets an inkling of the 
unpreparedness of the unions to present a complete 
argument before a court of arbitration when he ponders 
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on the amount of law required to equip a department 
for the proper preparation of such cases. The change 
in the relations between the international unions and 
their members would be almost revolutionary in its 
nature. The sociologist has proven his worth in such 
controversies, for it is said on good authority that in 
the recent coal strike arbitration the mine workers 
benefited greatly as a result of having their case partly 
prepared by an expert in economics. It matters little 
whether such an official is a free trader or a protection- 
ist, or whether he has a bias toward academic socialism 
or philosophic anarchy. But it is important that he be 
well grounded in economics, be a man of wide sympa- 
thies and able to prove the oft-repeated allegations of 
the workers, and prove them in so conclusive a manner 
that to ignore his arguments would be tantamount to 
stultification on the part of the arbitrators. Of course, 
this suggestion contemplates the unions playing the 
new game for all they are worth, but that is the only 
creditable and profitable way for them to play. 
W. B. P. 





ASCERTAIN THE FACTS. 


T has occurred to many who have watched the 
growth of what has been not inaptly termed Parry- 
ism that the most violent attacks on unionism emanate 
from men who are not employers of unionists, or, at 
least, do not employ members of the old and stable 
unions. Some of Mr. Parry’s followers are shining 
examples of the fact that poor, erring man is prone to 
use the most extravagant terms and shout the loudest 
when discussing a subject concerning which he is not 
at all well informed. It is the height of absurdity for 
a man who boasts that he has antagonized and invited 
the hostility of unions all his life to declare he is in a 
position to give an unbiased opinion on the matter. 
Yet that is what some estimable gentlemen are doing 
just now. In truth, their environment disqualifies them 
from being teachers on this phase of the great economic 
question. What they say may be interesting, but only 
as presenting the views of anti-union partisans. As 
well might one believe the most rabid political stump 
speaker’s utterances regarding his opponents during the 
heat of a campaign as give credence to the accusations 
of these men. Happily, the intelligence of the world 
has passed that era of semi-darkness when the opinion 
of a frenzied controversialist was accepted as reliable 
dictum concerning his adversary. 

A recent incident in one of the larger cities served to 
show that those employers who know most about trade 
unions are not always hostile to them. In this instance 
the compositors in a non-union office informed the 
firm they were convinced their best interests would be 
served by their joining the union, and that they wished 
to do so in the most peaceable manner possible. The 
employers were not inclined to acquiesce, and a “ little 
trouble” seemed imminent. Though the firm at first 
tefused to have anything to do with the “lazy scala- 


wags ”— or something like that — finally the officers of 
the union were accorded an interview. The firm made 
the stock charges against the organization, which the 
officials answered and parried as best they could. A 
bright thought struck one of the officers, and he sug- 
gested that the inquisitor interview proprietors of 
union offices as to the record of the organization and 
its reputation for integrity and business decency. 
When next the parties met, the employer reported that 
the union received an excellent “character” from the 
employers, and some of the offices had been “in the 
union” for a generation. No man or institution, he 
said, could receive higher praise than had been bestowed 
on the local union by several employers, and none 
accused it of dishonesty or irresponsibility. As it was 
bound to do, testimony of such a nature from such a 
source has more weight than the noisy denunciations of 
men who have for one of their objects in life the 
denunciations of unions. He who wishes to learn the 
truth concerning trade unions should seek it from one 
who recognizes and does business with them, and not 
from union-baiters. W. B. P. 
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TWO DUSKY NATIVES OF MITLA. 





VIEWS ON SPELLING, 


A spelling reformer, in advocating his hobby, said that he 
knew of only one argument in favor of the old way, and that 
was given by an English bishop who declared that the present 
method of spelling helped the churches. According to the 
bishop: “By the time you can make a boy believe that 
‘t-h-o-u-g-h’ spells ‘though’ and ‘t-o-u-g-h’ spells ‘tough’ 
you can make him believe anything.” 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
STATIONERY STYLES OF THE SMART SET. 
V.— BY FLORENCE HEATH. 
HE little visiting card so insignificant in appear- 
ance is in reality the most useful and, therefore, 
the most important of all the stationery adjuncts neces- 
sary to the writing table of the man or woman in the 
social world. In addition to its use for the ordinary call- 
ing purposes the card is a medium of communication im 
numerous ways. In the sending of gifts the card of the 
donor accompanies the offering; when an introduction 
is desired for a friend the visiting card, enclosed in a 
snug fitting envelope, is given unsealed and addressed 
to the person introduced, paving the way for acquaint- 
anceship with the simple words “ Introducing Mr. 
‘ written in the upper left-hand corner. 

There is also the card of condolence left in person 
or sent by messenger to the friend who is ill and bear- 
ing the words “ To inquire” or ‘ With sympathy ” in 
writing; then there is the card of congratulation, left 
in person by the visitor making a call if the friend is at 
home. The card of condolence after a death is left in 
person within a week and expressions of sympathy are 
written in lead-pencil upon it. The person in mourning, 
who is about to reenter society, sends her card, bordered 
in black, in an envelope in return for cards of condo- 
lence or invitations received during the period of with- 
drawal from the social world. 

Cards announcing the birth of a child are more 
generally used at the present time than has formerly 
been the case. These are correct in the proportions of 
33% by 2¥6 inches. They bear the name of the infant 
in the center, the date of its birth in the lower left-hand 
corner and its weight in the lower right-hand corner, 
or, sometimes, only the name and birthday is engraved. 
The small birth card is attached by a narrow white 
ribbon to the card of the mother, and is fastened to the 
center of the top or to the upper left-hand corner. The 
engraving of the birth card, of course, matches in style 
that of the mother’s card. 

It is permissible for an invalid to mail cards in 
response to invitations or calls. Cards in return for a 
church-wedding invitation or announcement should be 
mailed to the person or persons sending the invitation 
within a week. The card of acknowledgment after a 
death is very convenient for the purpose of expressing 
one’s thanks for sympathy extended. The few words 
written upon it may be written in ink and the card sent 
by mail. 

The P. P. C. or farewell card precedes the depart- 
ure from town of the sender, the letters P. P. C. being 
written in ink or pencil in the lower left-hand corner of 
the visiting card. The card should be mailed the day 
before the departure fora long absence from town, 
unless the departure is made at the end of a social sea- 
son, and after all calls have been returned, when it is 


not necessary to send it. 
Still another convenient use of the visiting card is 
made by the visitor to a strange town, who, upon his 


arrival, mails cards to his friends with his address 
written thereon in lead-pencil. 

As to the fashions in these necessary bits of paste- 
board, there is first the quality of paper, which it is 
hardly necessary to say should be of purest white kid 
finish. In thickness it should be what is called the two- 
part card. There are three sizes of individual visiting 
cards, the card of the married woman, 334 by 2% 
inches, being the largest. The-Misses card, 3 by 2 
inches, is next, and the visiting card for men is the 
smallest, measuring 3 by 1% inches. The title “ Mr.,” 
“Mrs.” or “ Miss” is always engraved on the calling 
card unless it be a man’s business card, when the term 
“Mr.” is omitted, although some few men go to the 
length of placing the word “ Mr.” on their business 
cards as well as on those used for purely social pur- 
poses. This fashion is rather extreme, however. The 
question of the correct place for the address on a card 
has been a much disputed matter which seems finally to 
be decided in favor of the right-hand lower corner, 
always rather the most popular position. Men some- 
times place their club as well as their home address on 
their visiting card, in which case the name of the club 
occupies the lower left-hand corner, unless, indeed, the 
club be the residence of the gentleman in question, 
when it appears in the lower right-hand corner. The 
practice of engraving the name of a club on the visiting 
card is not, however, a very common one in large cities, 
where a man often belongs to so many clubs that his 
card enumerating all of them would have somewhat 
the appearance of the city directory. 

Initials are never used on visiting cards, all names 
being spelled in full. A married woman’s card reads 


thus: 
MRS. ARTHUR ALLEN LITTLE 


THIRTEEN DREXEL SQUARE 


Street numbers are preferably spelled out when 
short. At home days are engraved in the lower left- 
hand corner and the day alone would indicate that the 
hostess is at home both afternoon and evening. Débu- 
tantes do not make use of separate cards during their 
first season. Within this year the débutante’s name 
appears with that of her mother on the latter’s card or 
with that of her father if her mother is not living. After 
her first season, however, the independence of the 
American girl asserts itself, arid she generally has a card 
of her own which bears her name only, the residence 
being engraved on the mother’s card alone. The eldest 
unmarried daughter is privileged to omit her Christian 
name, in which case her card will be a trifle smaller than 
that of her mother or sisters. The shaded Old English 
type is the most popular for visiting cards, and will be 
most used the coming season with various forms of the 
roman lettering and script next in favor. In the script 
the English round hand, heavily shaded, finds the most 
favor, though many prefer a facsimile of the old Italian 
handwriting —a very delicate running hand, most 
artistic in appearance. An attempt to introduce an 
abbreviated Spencerian hand, very pleasing to the eye, 
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met with failure some time ago for some unknown 
reason, but the original Spencerian writing of school- 
copybook fame is still in vogue. 

The visiting card of linen lawn, which made a 
feeble effort to ingratiate itself in the good favor of 
society, was never really there for a moment and has, 
in fact, now practically disappeared from the market. 

In engraving the cards of officers in the army or 
navy the names of those below the rank of captain 
should read thus: Mr. Martin Louis Hathaway. The 
rank and branch of service appears in the lower left- 
hand corner. The size of the card is the same as that 
of the regulation men’s visiting card. 

(To be continued.) 
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COMPOSING MACHINES—PAST AND PRESENT. 


NO. XI.— BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 

HE Rogers Typograph, invented by John R. 
Rogers in 1890, was heralded as the successor 

of all preceding typesetting machines. It produced 
a slug similar to the Linotype, and being less com- 
plicated was thought to be the coming machine. Its 
career in this country, however, was short-lived. The 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company secured an injunction 
against its manufacture in the United States early in 
1891, for infringement of patent, afterward purchasing 
the United States patents, factory and machines on 






































THE ROGERS TYPOGRAPH. 


hand for the sum of $416,000 in order to control the 
use of the wedge justifier, which had been acquired 
by the Typograph Company from its inventor, J. W. 
Schuckers. 

The Typograph continues to be manufactured in 
Canada and Europe, however, and hundreds of these 
machines are in use in those countries. Two styles of 


Typograph machines were designed — one device using 
male dies and making an impression from the line of 
assembled dies into a soft metal blank, from which a 
slug or line of type was cast in a secondary machine. 
The greater number built, however, were equipped 
with female matrices and the line was cast in the same 
machine. 

Back of the keyboard of the Rogers Typograph is 
an elliptical frame, strung with wires which converge 





THE LINOTYPE JUNIOR. 


at a point beneath the keyboard. At the upper end of 
these wires the matrices are strung, they being strips 
of brass and steel into one edge of which the die is 
sunk. Each matrix hangs from its own particular wire 
and never leaves it, there being several matrices of the 
same character on each wire depending like a metal 
fringe at the back of the machine. When a key is 
operated a matrix is released and slides down the 
wire to the point of assembly, circular revolving wedges 
being brought between the words. When the machine 
is thrown into action these wedges revolve and spread 
the line to justify it, mold and metal-pot are locked 
against the matrices and a line of type is cast. To 
distribute the matrices the operator lifts the frame of 
wires and tilts it backward, the matrices sliding back 
on the wires to their original places. The machine is 
driven by motive power, though if desired may be 
operated manually, the operator by turning a crank 
causing the justification and casting of the line. 

A direct development of the Rogers Typograph is 
the Linotype Junior, brought out in 1902 by the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company. The improvement con- 
sisted in making the matrices capable of circulating 
through the machine instead of using the retrograde 
distribution of the Typograph, which prohibited com- 
position of the second line until the first line had been 
cast and the dies distributed. In the Linotype Junior 
the wires from which the matrices depend are carried 
in a circular path from the assembling point to the 
rear of the machine, where the matrices are stored, 
stopping in their travel before a pot of molten metal, 
at which point the line is justified by wedges and a 
slug cast. The entire set of matrices may be lifted 
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out of the machine and another size substituted, 
the machine being equipped to set two sizes of type 
in measures up to 13% ems pica. Its capacity is from 
three thousand to four thousand ems per hour, and it is 
sold for $1,500. A small motor furnishes the power. 
The product of the machine resembles that from the 
ordinary Linotype machine. 

Another slug-casting machine which came into 
conflict with the Linotype patents and was conse- 
quently barred from the United States was the Mono- 


o— 





THE MONOLINE COMPOSING MACHINE, 


line machine, invented by W. S. Scudder in 1892. 
This machine is about one-third the size of the Lino- 
type and is being manufactured in Canada, Germany, 
Austria and Holland, where a large number are in 
daily use. The price in the various countries ranges 
from $1,000 to $1,500. Unlike other slug-casting 
machines, the Monoline uses matrices having twelve 
characters stamped on each bar. The magazine has 
but eight channels, the matrix bars being about three 
inches long and varying in thickness according to the 
width of the characters which they bear on their edge. 
The operation of the keyboard releases a matrix bar, 
which is allowed to descend to a distance which will 
permit the matrix of the letter desired to be in align- 
ment with the mold. The matrix travels but four 
inches in one direction and one inch horizontally, from 
magazine to assembler, and, after being justified by 
wedge spacers, is moved in front of the metal-pot and 
the line is cast. The distribution of the matrices to 
their eight different compartments in the magazine is 
the most ingenious of devices. Each matrix bar is 
provided with a hook on its upper edge, there being 
eight different lengths of hooks, those matrices bearing 
the same characters having hooks of the same length. 
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After the cast is made the matrices are all brought to 
the same level at the bottom, thus bringing the hooks 
of the matrices to different heights, all those belonging 
to matrices bearing the same characters being at the 
same height. Connected to the magazine, one end 
terminating at the mouth of each channel, are nine 
pairs of arms, one being for the spacebar. These 
arms descend, a steel wire on each coming into the path 
of the matrix line as it is moved along, and as these 
wires stand at different levels, the hooks of the matrices 
slip upon the wires which lead to their respective com- 
partments in the magazine, into which they are swept 
when the arms rise with the matrices suspended from 
them. From four thousand to five thousand ems per 
hour is the capacity of the Monoline. 

A number of other machines for producing a slug 
or linotype have been invented, but none have reached 
the point where they could be placed on the market. 
Charles Botz, inventor of an impression method of 
producing typebars, also experimented with a direct- 
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THE BELLOWS ELECTRIC COMPOSITOR. 


casting machine. Benjamin F. Bellows, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, patented an electrical line-casting apparatus in 
1897. Electricity was employed throughout in his 
device instead of mechanical actions. The magazine 
holds matrices for 126 different characters, so that 
small caps and italics in addition to roman faces may 
be composed. Besides its electrical features, the novelty 
in the Bellows Electric Compositor is the method of 
justifying the matrix line. As each matrix is assem- 
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bled, its width is telegraphed to a calculating device 
in the space magazine, which contains solid brass spaces 
of various thicknesses. A number of tubes are con- 
nected at their upper ends to the space magazine, the 
lower ends of the tubes being assembled between the 
words in the line by the touch of a word key. When 
the line is completed the calculating device is ready 
to deliver spaces of the required thickness to justify 
the line through the space tubes, which latter are with- 
drawn as soon as these spaces are dropped into place. 
The matrix line is then presented to the mold and the 
slug is cast, the matrices and spaces being then lifted 
to the top of the magazine and distributed. Here 
another unique device is employed. The matrices have 
holes drilled through them, no two matrices of different 
character being drilled alike. Wires connecting with 
magnets which control switchgates are presented to 
each matrix as it reaches the throat of the magazine. 
By the contact of these wires through the perforations 
in the matrices the proper magnet is energized, switch- 
ing open the gate to direct the matrix into its proper 
channel. Thus each matrix is made to telegraph its 
own channel open. The machine, complete, weighs 
about six hundred pounds and can be changed from 
one size or style of type to another by removing the 
magazine and substituting another containing the 
desired matrices. The apparatus has not as yet been 
placed on the market. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE COOKING DEPARTMENT. 


BY ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 


HE editor of The Squibtown Intelligencer was 
about to be married, but as he contemplated a 
wedding tour of a month or so, he was convinced that 
the paper must not be left in his absence without an 
editor. But whom to get to fill the position was 
another question. After a thorough canvas of the 
local editorial timber the editor concluded that he 
had at last found his man, one whom he had known 
for years, and who, having just completed his course 
at college was looking around him for a field of use- 
fulness. 

“Just the thing,” thought the editor, “ Al Knight’s 
just my man. I'll hitch right up and go over and see 
him.” -He found the young man at home and it did 
not take very hard work to induce him to enter jour- 
nalism for a limited time, as he had concluded that 
any kind of work was better than doing nothing, and 
then the experience might be of some use to him. 

A few days before the editor’s wedding the candi- 
date for editorial glory spent a day in the “sanctum,” 


was introduced officially to the foreman — although he 
had known him ever since he was five years old — 
and was enjoined by the editor to make himself right 
at home, and to run the paper just as though it were 
his own; only stipulating that he should keep mum on 


the subject of politics, but unquestioningly taking every 
advertisement that offered. It was arranged that the 
new editor should take charge on the day following 
the wedding of the proprietor. 

Amid congratulations, rice and old shoes the editor 
and his bride left the: village, and the next morning 
Albert Knight, editor pro tem., went to work. 

He had been on the staff of his college paper and 
the getting out of the first issue of The Squibtown 
Intelligencer did not present any great difficulties, and 
by the end of the second week he had come to the 
conclusion that the publication of a country weekly 
in the summer time of an “off” political year was 
somewhat slow. Going upstairs to the composing- 
room one hot afternoon, where the foreman, arrayed 
in trousers and undershirt, with his suspenders dan- 
gling, was endeavoring to be comfortable while 
“throwing in” a case of type, he chatted with him 
for a while, marveling to see how deftly he cast the 
types into their proper compartments, all the while 
keeping up a running comment on different topics. 
The editor pro tem. yawned and asked the foreman, 
“Say, Jim, what does your boss do to keep himself 
busy in the summer time? I think doing nothing 
half the time is confoundedly slow. What’s the mat- 
ter with our getting out a double edition before the 
editor comes back — writing up the wonderful prog- 
ress of the town, giving puffs to the prominent citizens, 
lots of illustrations, and all that sort of thing.” 

The idea seemed to strike the foreman favorably, 
and, after several conferences, it was decided to 
“spread themselves” on the last issue, just before 
the editor returned, making it, as it were, a sort of 
“swan song” of the editor pro tem. From that time 
on the office of The Squibtown Intelligencer was all 
activity. Knight waded into the work with a will, 
and even the foreman acquired some of the enthusiasm. 

One Sunday evening the editor pro tem. was calling 
on a young lady to whom it may be said that he was 
giving more than passing attention. Naturally he had 
referred to the proposed great edition of The Squib- 
town Intelligencer, and he asked her if she could not 
make some suggestions for the good of the issue. 
“ Why not have a department for cooking?” she said, 
“and as you know that I am a graduate of a well- 
known cooking-school, you might put me in charge of 
it, and I will publish some new dishes which will be 
the talk of the county.” 

“Good idea,” replied Knight, “ we don’t want to be 
behind the leading monthlies. You concoct some nice 
looking dishes and I will get Tom Williams to photo- 
graph them and have half-tone plates engraved, and 
we'll use an extra fine quality of paper for this issue. 
When our subscribers see the pictures it will make 
their mouths water.” 

So it was decided to have a department of cook- 
ing, and the young lady having it in hand began to 
make her plans. “If there’s one joke,” said she to 


~ herself, “that’s older than another, it’s the one which 
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tells how the cooking-school graduate is a menace 
to the digestion of our country, and I just think I'll 
get even, and think up a few delicacies that will give 
them something to talk about—and woe unto the 
man who partaketh. I don’t believe Al will care.” 

So one day Tom Williams took his camera and 
photographed about ten of the most enticing dishes — 
a veritable epicurean feast, it would seem. All his 
hints to be permitted to sample her handiwork, how- 
ever, were unavailing. 

The great edition came out at last, replete with 
the portraits of prominent citizens, “ write-ups” of 
the local industries, and the appetizing cooking depart- 


was seriously sick down at Dobbs’. ** Not seriously,” 
replied the doctor, “though Ezra thought he was 
going to die all right. Stomach pump brought him 
around. It’s remarkable what fool messes some peo- 
ple will put into their stomachs. Mrs. Dobbs said 
the old man saw a picture of the dish somewhere in 
a paper, and was dead set on having some. Although 
she had her doubts she made it for him, and he helped 
himself generously.” 

During the next week or so, from the teams tied 
around the doctors’ houses one might have thought 
that it was the outskirts of a camp meeting. Even 
the new homeopathic physician had more patients than 








Photo by Waite. 





COFFEE GROWING, JALAPA. 


ment. The day previous the young lady who had the 
latter department ‘stopped at the office on her way 
to the station, to say good-by to the editor pro tem., 
for two 





as she was going to visit her cousins in B 
weeks. 

Three days after the great issue was published the 
editor pro tem. was seated before the open window 
contemplating with great satisfaction his short but 
glorious editorial career, when, looking down the main 
street he saw approaching in a cloud of dust a rock- 
away driven by Sarah Jane Dobbs in a style which 
would have done credit to the chariot race in “ Ben 
Hur.” 

While he was still wondering how to account for 
the wonderful speed of the usually staid old team, he 
saw the rig returning at a good gait with doctor Hop- 
kins on the back seat. Two hours later, seeing that 
the doctor had returned, he asked him if any one 


he could attend to, but all the cases seemed to run more 
to stomach pumps than to medicine. 

Dr. Hopkins dropped in to see the newly wed 
editor one day. After congratulations he said: *‘ Al 
Knight put out a great edition while you were away. 
Why don’t you get out editions like that every month ? 
That cooking department netted me over $125. I 
never saw the like of it. That recipe for truffled toma- 
toes alone warranted me in having my house painted.” 

The editor turned with considerable interest to 
the cooking department, and read: 


TRUFFLED TOMATOES A LA PARISIENNE -—— 
Scoop the pulp from large, ripe tomatoes. Fill 
with minced crab meat in which is imbedded 
lump sugar previously dipped in olive oil and 
celery seed. Freeze and serve. 


The editor called down the foreman: “ Jim, who 
is responsible for that cooking department ?”’ 
“T believe,” replied the foreman, trying to keep a 
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straight face, “that Miss May Johnson wrote it. I PLATE XCII. 
heard her say something to Knight about it the day 
she went to the station, and said’she was going away 





for two or three weeks.” 

“T guess it was just as well,” mused the editor, as 
Ezra Dobbs came in and sternly ordered his paper 
discontinued. 
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A COURSE IN THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN. 

NO. XIV.— BY E. A. BATCHELDER. 
W* have taken a detailed survey of some of the 
more important manifestations of the three 

principles of design; a grammar, or dictionary of the 
subject has been presented, a rudimentary study of 
certain fundamental laws, in order that a logical reason 
may appear for steps that are too often taken without 
adequate definition. We are now ready to put our 
principles to the test of practice. 

Mr. Ruskin has said: ‘ Drawing may be taught 
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a different problem to compose these things within a 
given shape — to take a leaf or flower for purposes of 


decoration, in which beauty and grace of line, mass 
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by tutors; but design, only by heaven.” In other 
words, a pupil may be led to observe what is placed 
before him and may be taught to make an adequate 
representation of that object; but no instruction can 
equip a pupil with the imagination and invention that 
must necessarily enter into the making of a design. 
The invention may be stimulated in a certain measure 
by such exercises as have been given; and, by work- 
ing out one thought at a time the pupil may find it 
possible to produce, often much to his own surprise 
and pleasure, arrangements of lines and masses quite 
distinctive in character, possessing much of interest 
and beauty, elementary though they may be. Not only 
this, but he will have prepared a sound basis on which 
to build and will have acquired the habit of thinking in 
lines and masses, in tones, measures and shapes. 





and proportion must take the place of the transient 


There are many workers who can draw the figure, 
sketch from nature, paint from still life; but it is quite 


lights, shades and colors of nature. Take, for example, 
Plate XCI, a line composition from the Japanese. Here 
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is a swirl of water, a little tangle of reeds, a mass of 
foam from which a fish leaps the falls. How simple in 
execution, yet how complete as a design. The test of 
its excellence must be sought in the relation of lines, 


PLATE XCVI 


PLATE XCIV. 
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PLATE XCV 














shapes and measures; -failing here it fails as design. 
Back of this little sketch there must have been an 
intimate acquaintance with fishes and with running 
water, a thorough understanding of the principles of 
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composition and a keen, sensitive imagination. Set 
yourself a similar task and you will realize the part 
that invention and imagination play in the final result. 
It may have required days and weeks of study to 
produce this simplification; but the result appears 
to be free and spontaneous. No design can be con- 


PLATE XCVI 
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sidered as satisfactory until all traces of the persistent 
study and work that entered into its preparation have 
been removed. The designer must be a man of ideas, 
able, through constant practice, to express himself 
with apparent freedom. 

In these two or three concluding articles it is our 
purpose to bring the purely abstract work that has 
been done into a closer relation with nature, and sug- 
gest a line of work that may lead the student to seek 
in nature the ideas that may help him most in design. 
Lacking a sympathetic study of nature one’s imagina- 
tion will soon run to dry channels. 

Let us approach the subject from two points of 
view; first we will proceed from the abstract toward 
nature, then from nature back toward the abstract. 
Somewhere on the borderland between the two ex- 
tremes the designer will find the field best adapted to 
his own work. 

Fig. I is a design from the Greek, What is it? 
Was the start from nature or from the abstract? Did 
the designer take some natural specimen in hand, 
determined to use it for a decorative purpose; or did 
he start with the idea of developing an arrangement 
of lines, and arrive at a result suggesting nature? It 
is sometimes known as the “honeysuckle border.” 
But who can say that the honeysuckle suggested the 
start? It seems best to believe that the abstract and 
nature may both have had an influence in shaping the 
final result. The two points of view are further shown 
in Plates XCII and XCIII. In the first illustration 
the aim was to produce a well-balanced arrangement 
of spots, carefully studied as regards line and mass, 


proportioned to fill a given space. It suggests rabbit ; 
yet there is very little of the rabbit there after all. He 
is an incident, a bit of invention; a slight rearrange- 
ment of the spots and he will disappear, without mate- 
rially affecting the problem as stated. In the second 
example though, the rabbit is the feature. He was 
studied with the avowed intention of using him for a 
decorative purpose. Certain liberties have been taken, 
detail has been ignored; but he must still be a well- 
constructed rabbit, else the design is a failure. While 
invention enters into both results, the start was not 
from the same point of view. 

In Plate XCIV “is another example in which lines, 
spots and tones are of first consideration. It was not 
the intention to immortalize a rooster! The suggestion 
of fowl is a pleasing bit of fiction. If the lines are 
rhythmic, the tones and measures well balanced, the 
idea with which the problem started has been ful- 
filled: The little touch of imagination merely serves 
to increase the interest. 

If you wish to make a rigid application of the 
principles in the light of the demonstrations that have 
been given you will find all these results equal to the 
test, though the adherence to sound laws has now 
become unconscious, a part of one’s nature, as it must 
always be in effective work. One can not think out a 
design and be occupied with the scientific demonstra- 
tion of a principle at the same time. But, with the 
exception of Plate XCIII, all the work here shown 
partakes of the same abstract character. Each result 


PLATE XCVIII. 


may be treated as an attempt at space filling with 
elementary lines and masses; it is simply a step in 
advance of the elementary work we have been doing. 
As a starting point, take Plate XCV. Here, in Fig. 
I, with free pencil play, a rhythmic movement was 
started, felt out, not drawn rigidly and mechanically : 
as lines and spots began to develop care was taken to 
balance them in preparation for a three-tone composi- 
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tion. Then, when the movement seemed right, when 
the proportions were satisfactory, a tracing was made 
and the tone balance completed the result. 

Now, it was precisely this process that was followed 
in the other results, but with a finer, more sensitive 
play of imagination, greater invention and, withal, 
no small amount of stick-to-it-iveness until the lines 
gradually assumed relations that accorded with the 
idea in mind. It is purely a mental process; the pencil 
and brush form the least important part of the equip- 
ment. Just think and your pencil will follow you; if 
it does not it is your thinking that is wrong. Asa next 
step try something similar to Fig. 2. Feel for two or 
three big main lines first of all. It is not necessary to 
enslave yourself to a main line; it may be shifted and 






PLATE XCIX. 






changed at will, like the other lines. But unless there 
is some well-related movement established first, con- 
fusion may result. It serves to bring the details of a 
design into unity. The development from this point 
to the plates following may come from practice 
and practice continued — never with the idea of simu- 
lating any particular specimen of natural growth; 
always with the idea of bringing additional interest 








into what might otherwise be a purely elementary 
arrangement of tones, measures and shapes. 

Whether we approach nature or remain close to 
the abstract, one point must never be forgotten. We 
must be consistent; each part of the design must be 
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related in character to all the other parts. In Plate 
XCVI, for instance, there are stems, leaves and flow- 
ers; but they are equally abstract. The moment any 
detail departs from the abstract and draws closer to 
nature, the consistency of the whole is destroyed. To 
depict some familiar flower on those stems, associated 
with those leaves, would destroy the unity of the result. 
The point seems obvious; yet it is so often violated — 
realistic details are so thoughtlessly mingled with other 
features that are purely elementary in character that 
the point needs constant emphasis. It leads one back 
to an assertion made in the first article of this series ; 
that with all his imagination and invention the designer 
requires a fund of wholesome common sense. 

In Plate XCVI you will find that the spots, as 
measures, balance at the center of the composition ; 
the center of the rectangle coincides with the balance 
points of the measures, though here, unlike the demon- 
stration as given some time ago, the principle follows 
as proof of good composition. 

In Plate XCVII the main lines are readily seen; 
all lines conform to the enclosing circle. This rhythmic 
movement “leads the eye through all the details of the 
design.” In Plate XCVIII the balance of two con- 
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trasts on a middle ground is secured without changing 
the conditions of the problem. 

In Plate XCIX, with the simplest possible move- 
ment, the whites and blacks are not only balanced as 
tones, but as measures they also hold the eye at rest 
at the center. Rhythm should enter into any arrange- 
ment; but rhythm without balance is a step toward 
“mob rule.” Imagination may run riot into rhythmic 
lines; but unless the restraint of balance is present, 
confusion and a feeling of unrest will result. Move- 
ment and repose must always be present. 

In Plate C the shapes have been balanced into a 
symmetrical composition, and all without yet venturing 
beyond the possibilities of abstract design. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PLATEN 


PRESSWORK.* 
NO. III.— BY F. W. THOMAS. 
INK. 


HE primary rule for the selection of the right 
grade of ink for all ordinary jobs is, hard ink 
for hard paper and soft ink for soft paper. Hard, stiff 
ink is the thing for hard paper, for such stock requires 
a heavy impression, and a soft ink would simply be 
squeezed out from between the surface of the type and 
the paper, and make a ragged edge to every letter. 
Stiff ink can be run heavier, as is necessary on hard 
paper, and yet not show up ragged on the edges of the 
letters. Soft ink is used on soft paper, and for printing 
on coated papers, as it works easier, dries into the paper 
quicker and does not pick the coating off surfaced 
papers. 

The careful pressman will keep his cans covered 
when not in actual use, and will never have more than 
one can of the same kind of ink open at one time. He 
will carefully remove all skin that has formed over the 
ink before putting it in the fountain. Colored inks that 
are seldom used can be almost entirely prevented from 
skinning over and drying out, by keeping half an inch 
of water in the can on top of the ink. Most inks that 
are too stiff, or when too cold to work well, can be 
reduced and made to work more freely by the addition 
of a little kerosene oil. Very little is needed and it 
should be thoroughly mixed with the ink before it' is 
put on the press, if the best results are expected. It 
will, however, frequently dull the brilliancy of bright 
colors, and for these, special reducing compounds 
should be purchased from the inkmaker. 

As a matter of fact, the ink should be bought for 
the work that is to be done with it, and not “ doped ” 
by the pressman. Inkmaking is an art of which the 
printer knows little, and usually he spoils more ink with 
his mixtures than he saves. The chemical composition 


* Copyright, 1903, by The Inland Printer Company. This series of 
articles originally appeared in the Practical Printer, of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. By courtesy of that publication THe INLAND PrinTER has been 
enabled to purchase the copyright from the author, who has revised the 
manuscript for republication here. 
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- of inks varies and there is no magic compound that will 


reduce them all with equal satisfaction. If ink is not 
as it should be, it ought to be returned to the maker. 
He knows how to fix it. Beyond a mild dose of coal 
oil, vaselin, regular reducing compounds, linseed oil, 
or dryer, I do not believe in the pressman doctoring his 


inks, and even these remedies should be used sparingly 


by any but the most experienced. 

In applying ink to the press, it is best to use a small 
hand roller, the ink being first distributed on a slab or 
piece of glass. For small jobs, it may do to put on a 
little at a time with the ink-knife, and it should always 
be applied to the extreme left-hand side of the disk. If 
good work is desired, however, especially if the run is 
long or the form is heavy, it is better to use the foun- 
tain. Care should be exercised to see that the fountain- 
blade set-screws are so adjusted as to give a uniform 
flow of ink. 

In adjusting the set-screws of a long fountain, the 
center screws should be tightened first and the other 
screws tightened gradually from the center to each end, 
otherwise the blade is likely to become buckled. If a 
fountain is to work properly it must be kept thoroughly 
clean, not only the inside but the bearings, and when it 
is put together be sure that the end bearings are closed 
up snugly. Otherwise the roller is not securely held 
and a perfect regulation of the ink is impossible. 


FEEDING. 


Rapid, accurate feeding should be the ambition of 
every platen pressman. It is largely a matter of prac- 
tice — and a knack which can not be taught on paper, 
but a few hints will not be out of place. Gauges should 
be so placed as to facilitate easy feeding, the ones for 
the lower edge of the sheet not too close to the corners. 
The surface of the tympan should be clean and smooth, 
and an end-gauge should always be used. This last 
may bring a smile, but I have seen any number of print- 
ers, particularly in small towns, feeding to a mark. 
Cards, envelopes and the like should be fed in straight, 
but sheets of fair size should be “ flopped,” that is, laid 
on the feed-board wrong side up and turned as they 
are being fed into the press. All work should be 
fed first to the bottom gauges and then slid over 
to the end-gauge, never jabbed against all of these 
gauges at once. The feeder should acquire the knack 
of placing his sheets to the gauges lightly. Dirty 
finger-marks are an abomination. The feeder’s hands 
should be kept clean, and care should be taken in remov- 
ing sheets from the press not to touch the printing. If 
the open space is small or the sheets slippery, a small 
piece of sandpaper fastened to the end of the left fore- 
finger will be found a great help. <A soft rubber 
thimble is better still. 

The throw-off lever is. a convenience that should 
not be overworked. Try to acquire a good, even, 
unfailing “ motion,’ as does the expert compositor. 
Let the right hand be ready with the sheet to place it in 
the press the instant the platen is well open. There is 
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then abundant time for careful feeding, without getting 
rattled and constantly throwing-off. Always feed every 
job accurately whether it seems to need it or not. Habit 
is a great thing. 

SETTING THE FEED-GAUGES. 

The writer is strongly in favor of the use of quads 
for feed-gauges, secured to the tympan by the best 
liquid glue. They possess the advantage of staying 
where they are put and do not injure any but the top 
sheet of the tympan, and by their use all the sheets of 
the under tympan are left free for the insertion of other 
sheets, or a card, or overlays, whenever desired. Any 
kind of pin that perforates the tympan is likely to inter- 
fere with this free separation of the sheets, spoil the 


line and they will be all right. If there is any doubt 
about where the end-gauge should go, mark it first 
and then glue on a quad. If the gripper needs to 
extend over the left margin, use a piece of hard card- 
board with the end bent up for an end-gauge. 
CARE OF THE PRESS. 

Keep your press clean and well oiled every day, but 
a little in each hole, not in streams running down the 
machine and onto the floor. Look it over now and then 
to see that no bolts or nuts are coming loose. Keep the 
roller-ways and roller-wheels clean and free from oil. 
If your press has a divided disk, don’t let the two por- 
tions become stuck together with old, dry ink. Some 
of that old ink will work out into light colors and spoil 











WASHING THE PIG, MEXICO. 


under sheets by making holes in them, and is more than 
likely to make a bulge in the tympan, which should lie 
absolutely flat. The only objection to quads is that 
they can not readily be moved and this I consider an 
advantage, for gauges should not be moved. They 
should be set right in the first place. Too many press- 
men set them by guess, and then spend no end of time 
moving them, with attendant loss of stock and mutila- 
tion of the tympan, and with considerable uncertainty as 
to their correct position when set. The quickest way 
to set gauges is to select the longest straight line in the 
job and draw a pencil line exactly in line with one edge 
of it, letting this pencil line be as long as the sheet to 
be printed. Then measure down from this line and 
mark the point where the lower edge of the stock 
should come, and there rule a second line exactly 
parallel with the first line. Don’t guess at making it 
parallel, but measure an equal distance down at each 
extreme end of the first line, and rule the second line 
through the points so marked. Set the quads on this 


them. Above all, keep the surface of the bed and platen 
absolutely clean. 
BEARERS. 

Bearers on cylinder presses are supposed to assist in 
sustaining the weight of the cylinder and to make the 
bed and cylinder run in unison. From this fact some 
pressmen seem to think that bearers have some such 
office to perform on a platen press. Under very excep- 
tional circumstances, such as a heavy cut worked con- 
siderably out of center, or in using an old, rickety, 
broken-down press, it may be necessary to use bearers 
on a platen press for the purpose of securing a uniform 
impression or preventing the press from slurring, but 
any advocacy of bearers that actually sustain impres- 
sion, for the ordinary run of work on platen presses, I 
believe to be most pernicious. The function of bearers 
on platen presses is to insure the rollers turning, both 
when they first touch the form and as they run over it. 
Without them the rollers are likely to slide instead of 
rolling, especially before coming to the type. Then 
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they bump against the type, and the jar of starting 
them suddenly fills up the edges of the form with ink, 
and often cuts the rollers. Bearers should be smooth 
and never above type-high, with no sharp corners to cut 
rollers. They should be locked at the extreme ends of 
the chase, and tympan should not extend so as to touch 
them. They should be cleaned as carefully as the 
form. Metal ones are best, as they are easier to clean 
and are more accurate. 


SOME SPECIAL TROUBLES. 


In concluding these papers, I wish to speak of some 
special matters. First, one of the pressman’s greatest 
trials, slurring. 

The primary cause of this is always a movement of 
the sheet in contact with the type, either just at the time 
of, just before, or just after, the moment of impression. 
If the tympan is absolutely taut, if the sheet to be 
printed lies perfectly flat upon it and is held so during 
the impression, and the form is impressed against it 
firmly without any spring in any portion of the form, 
and without any side motion, and then leaves the sheet 
clean, there can be no slur possible. Slurring is always 
caused by a violation of some one of these ideal condi- 
tions. Technically speaking, it is practically never 
caused by the ink, but it is true that there are many 
kinds of stock very difficult to make lie absolutely flat 
on the tympan, and often such stock will not show a 
slur when stiff ink is used, but will if the ink is very 
thin. It is, therefore, advisable to use inks that are 
fairly stiff on stock that does not lie flat. The indi- 
vidual causes of slurring are many. If the slur is made 
just before the point of impression, it is because the 
stock does not lie flat and bulges against the type, and, 
as the gradually increasing pressure forces it flat, there 
is a slight motion of the sheet that makes the slur. 
Anything that will hold the sheet flat on the tympan 
will stop the slur. Extra gripping-fingers on the inner 
margins, strings across the grippers over the place 
where the bulge comes, if at the left end of the sheet a 
cardboard glued in the margin of the tympan and 
extending over as close as possible to the point where 
the slur shows, or a piece of pressboard glued to the 
gripping-fingers and extending into the troubled spot, 
all are schemes used with more or less success, accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

If the slur comes on the impression, which is rare, 
it is either the result of an uneven setting of the impres- 
sion-screws, or a badly worn press. The former can 
readily be remedied. The latter can only be helped by 
the use of impression-bearers. A form poorly locked 
up may bulge and cause a slur at each impression as it 
is forced back against the bed. In that case send it 
back to the composing-room. 

If the slur is caused when the sheet leaves the type, 
it is probably because the grippers have not sufficient 
hold to pull the sheet away all at once, and it somewhat 
half pulls and half peels off with a dragging motion 
that brings the slur. Fine sandpaper, glued sand-side 


up on the tympan under where the grippers touch the 
sheet, will increase their hold. Strings through the 
margins, and pieces of cardboard glued to the tympan 
and extending into open portions of printing are the 
most-used expedients. 

If the ink is very stiff, thinning it will make the 
paper leave the form easier and thereby tend to prevent 
the slur, but care must be taken not to get it too thin, 
especially if the stock is at all inclined to bulge. 

Type that is badly filled up with old, dried ink will 
frequently give the appearance of a slur, the accumu- 
lated ink in and around the letters receiving fresh ink 
from the rollers and in turn leaving some of it on the 
printed sheet. The very first thing to do, in making 


‘ready such a form, is to clean it thoroughly with good 


lye. , 
, The filling up of cuts and shaded type is a source 
of constant aggravation. The most common causes 
are poor cleaning of the press, gritty or skinny ink, too 
much impression, too soft a tympan; and last, but not 
least, cut up rollers, from the cracks in which little 
particles of roller-composition are constantly working 
into the ink and thence into the cuts. The remedies for 
each of these causes are self-evident. It may be well, 
however, to say that even with good rollers, good ink 
and the greatest care, it is still good practice to clean 
out half-tone forms every one or two thousand impres- 
sions, if clear, sharp work is desired. 

Cuts are sometimes filled with old dried ink which 
will not come off with lye, benzine, etc., and which, 
especially in half-tones, gives the plate a dull, muddy or 
worn-out appearance. If such cuts can not be cleaned 
with the ordinary materials, use alcohol in which has 
been dissolved as much as it will hold of white caustic 
potash. Do not scrub with it as with lye, but simply 
float enough over the cuts to cover the surface of it, and 
after a minute or two, clean it off. It is enormously 
powerful in removing ink but will not injure type or 
cuts if used as above. 

Offset on the tympan, when working the second 
side of a job, can usually be prevented by rubbing the 
tympan with a little-kerosene or machine oil. If the 
sheets offset on each other as they come from the press, 
it may be there is too much ink on the job. If the 
work is such that the color can not be kept up bright 
and clear without offset, it should be slip-sheeted. 

Never take an impression immediately after a form 
has been put in the press without looking carefully to 
see that the grippers will not strike the type. Even 
if the form has been removed to make but a trifling 
correction, watch the grippers when you run the press 
down first time. It is a matter that you can not be too 
sure about. 

Good presswork makes or mars the whole product 
of every shop. The gogd pressman is the one who 
works rapidly and intelligently, but with infinite pains, 
and who does not relax his vigilance with the comple- 
tion of the original make-ready, but maintains it until 
the run is finished. 
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THE MAN AT THE 


WINDOW 





BY THOMAS WOOD STEPHENS, 


RULY an unfortunate circumstance this, that the hot 
i. weather and the “ Autobiography” fad should come 
upon us together. We have just recovered from the 
“Journal” habit among the manufacturers of reading matter, 
and in another month could have forgiven Mary MacLane and 
“Arthur Stirling,’ even as we have happily forgotten. And 
now come the autobiographies. We have Mr. Hutchins Hap- 
good’s “ Autobiography of a Thief,” and Mr. I. K. Friedman’s 
“ Autobiography of a Beggar” now before us—two books 
very unlike, and the similarity of title is surely a heavy mis- 
fortune to the better one. We await with apathy akin to fear 
the histories of the merger-man and the sausagemaker, and 
the men of other trades, all set forth in the simple and charm- 
ing dialect of the craft. Also Miss Daskam’s memoirs of the 
baby are on the way. At the last, when the limit of patience 
has been reached and passed (Oh, ever so long ago!) we shall 
have the final thing, the ultimate confession, when the pen 
drops from the nerveless hand that so long has surpassed 
the world for nerve, and the father of them all goes to his 
rest, leaving to the publishers and mankind the last of all — 
the climax of the game—the “ Autobiography of the Auto- 
biographer.” 

In the midst of the flood that will rage meanwhile, let us 
be wary. There is one fairly safe rule of choice. We know 
that there is always a chance that the book that puts itself 
forward as pure fiction may have interest; and we know that 
the real thing — the so-called human document — probably has 
it not. 

In the first class falls nearly half the novels of the 
romantic school, and a goodly proportion of those that strive 
toward other stars; only these, the “I books,” usually stop 
at a convenient point, and do not offend us with the title. In 
them the egotism is relieved by humor, and may become a 
virtue. In the genuine autobiography there is little chance; 
the probabilities are that the man has no artistic sense of 
selection, or he would not select his own career for literary 
illumination. 

Herein lies the fundamental difference between the efforts 
put forth by Mr. Friedman and Mr. Hapgood. Mr. Hapgood’s 
thief, being the real article—to all intents and purposes — 
tells everything, and includes much that is very laborious to 
read. Mr. Friedman’s beggar is saved and distinguished by 
the fact that he pays no attention to his title after the first 
three pages. He does not give you an autobiography at all. 
Therein lies his most shining merit. 


* * * 


Before such a book as “The Autobiography of a Thief” 
the reviewer must pause a moment ere he speak. It is surely 
life, and as surely it is not art. We are all accustomed to 
epigrammatic assertions that life is more enthralling than art; 
also we know about how large a percentage of truth there is in 
the saying. We know that life can not be judged by the 
standards of art. 

In art we admit that the moral consideration is technically 
nil; its place is usurped by the canon of good taste. The 
question arises, Can we discuss a book of life from the same 
unmoral viewpoint? And the answer seems to be a negative. 

Kipling’s short stories have been subjected to endless dis- 
cussion and condemnation because of their ruggedness — not 
their immorality, you will note, but simply their familiarity 
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with the name of a spade. With thousands of people, Balzac 
is contraband, in spite of the fact that he saw more clearly 
than all the smaller thousands the windy way of life through 
the frosted pane of art. Yet these writers have striven to 
show both sides of the characters they have created; if they 
have pictured the sin, they have not failed to probe for the 
motive; they have dealt with types of man, and have set forth 
the struggle as well as the defeat, the sway before the fall. 

Not so the Thief. He slides into crime as a snake crawls 
into a pond. And compared to the doings he calmly narrates 
in this book, Balzac and Kipling are sweet and temperate as 
nursery tales. 

Yet the reader is not greatly affected. The man’s egotism 
is too inartistic to hold the sympathy of a stranger. He sees 
but one side of the picture, has no sense of perspective, and 
never makes an appeal to anything deeper than curiosity; 
chiefly, I think, because as he has written himself the man 
never wins even a moment of affectionate consideration. We 
can not grow emotional about a man for whom we care noth- 
ing, one way or the other. 

The book has its value to criminology; which is not, of 
necessity, literature. 

For the benefit of the curious it may be stated that the 
autobiography details the Thief’s life from the time he steals 
from his brother’s cash-drawer, as a child, until he becomes 
an accomplished mollbuzzer, or pickpocket operating on 
women; then he takes up other forms of larceny, goes in for 
swindling and “shoving the queer” as side issues, and 
acquires some skill in the more hazardous field of burglary; 
during his first term in the penitentiary he takes up reading, 
and gives several pages of opinions about the world’s classics 
in fiction, poetry and philosophy; also he acquires the opium 
habit, which lends a peculiarly mystical odor to the subsequent 
proceedings; in the latter half of the book he falls into 
anecdote about his friends, in prison and out — wherein he 
often fails to be even entertaining, his taste in humor inclining 
to the mildly stupid; toward the end he attacks the abuses in 
the New York asylums for the criminal insane —the only 
real object thus far evident in the book; and at the last he 
reforms, assuring himself and the reader that “Graft don’t 
pay”; a conclusion not wholly original in this indifferently 
honest old world. 

A single theft, psychologically treated, is a dramatic thing; 
repeated up to three times, and used as a measure, by incident, 


of the degeneration of a character, it is still available for 


artistic purposes. When theft becomes a means of livelihood, 
and the man lives for years in prosperity by it, the interest 
vanishes. The individual thief may still find it sufficiently 
exciting, but in the narration, no amount of realistic detail can 
keep the suspense of the reader on edge. And theft becomes a 
petty and disgusting performance, without even the distinction 
of skill, or the fascination of danger. 

This repetition is only one of the flaws that creep into the 
work in such discouraging fashion. Another may be con- 
sidered the continual use of slang, which is certainly of little 
value when it is not intended to assist the humor or the 
interpretation of the character. 

It may be of interest to note that this book is published 
by Fox, Duffield & Co., who, a month or so before, brought 
out the beautiful morality play, “Everyman.” But as nobody 
looks for consistency in publishers —although it really does 
exist in some cases—this little incongruity may pass; it 
may be that the idea is to balance the one book with the other. 
Typographically, the thing is well done—in fact, rather too 


well. 
* * * 


In Mr. Friedman’s book of the Beggar, the author starts 
off with an account of the doings of the Beggar’s Club, in 
which he introduces a number of humorous and fascinating 
rascals, whereof a few may be named, to give an idea of the 
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reckless quality of the Club’s personnel. There is Sam the 
Scribe, an organizer and leader of men by birth, and a writer 
of “blind and lame letters” by profession; Hungry Henry, 
whose gastronomic feats merited the fame they received; 
Blind Bill; a victim of habit who suffered reverses when he 
changed from blind to lame, on account of his inability to 
remember in which character he was making his appeal; 
California Cox, who stood out against the Union; Looney 
Louis, the man whose facility in the manufacture of nitro- 
glycerin finally brought him to a violent end; these and many 
others, but chiefly and specially Mollbuzzer, who so attracted 
his author during the meetings of the club that he was 
selected as the one most fitting to indulge in autobiography. 
The affairs of the Beggar’s Club are good stuff, but they pale 
beside the epic adventures of Mollbuzzer. 

From the beginning this worthy gentleman’s annals are a 
curious mixture of joyous and inconsequent philosophy with 
broadly farcical episode. 

Some of his conclusions are valuable in other walks of life, 
and a few may be quoted with profit : 

“Not ter know yer age is a good way ter keep young, eh? 
I rekomind it to wimens. Oh, wimens, giddy wimens, joy ef 
a man’s folly, as de poet says—but dey comes later in de 
story.” 

“Well, meh secret is out, so I might ez well tell yer meh 
name is Mollbuzzer. It’s a name what thieves calls a feller 
what picks wimen’s pockets and bothers wimens in gineral ; 
Moll, meanin’ wimens, I guess; an’ Buzzer, like all names, 
explainin’ itself. It ain’t pretty, I admit; but it was guv me 
agin meh will an’ I ain’t complainin’ none, for it might have 
been worse; but I don’t see how. I don’t want yer to believe 
I ever picked a pocket, fer ter tell de truth, it’s a slick trick 
an’ I never could git onter it, an’ I’m too honest, anyways.” 

But quotations are useless; one must yield to his spell and 
listen to the Beggar long enough to forget that he is a bit of 
fiction. Then the fun begins, for the entire story — or rather 
series of stories—have no excuse for being other than the 
reader’s amusement. There is no problem in it, no mighty 
wrong that needs redress, and no autobiography; for all of 
which we may give thanks. When we think of Mr. Friedman’s 
former work, and especially that gloomy muddle of realism and 
melodrama, “ By Bread Alone,” we begin to appreciate how the 
author has improved since he ceased to take himself too 
seriously. 

In the story of the theft of the Persian cat, the story of 
the Honolulu Queen and the circus adventure, and the chapters 
dealing with the hand organ and the “ Chinee kid,” the ability 
to create very clear and at the same time uproarious farce 
situations is shown with special effect. 

The book is illustrated by Glackens in his usual careless 
but very characteristic style; the drawings suffer somewhat 
from uneven presswork and the make-up of the whole book 
could be improved at several points. 

x ok x 


The Blue Sky Press, of Chicago, has just issued a limited 
edition of “The Unremembered God, and Other Poems,” by 
Charles Granger Blanden. This book is the sixth book of 
Mr. Blanden’s poems to be issued, the third by the same pub- 
lishers; it contains a rather miscellaneous collection, treating 
of many themes in many different forms, and the quality of the 
matter varies considerably. 

The author has always been happiest in the lyric vein, 
often managing the short line forms with great skill; the 
dedication of the present slender volume is a characteristic 
and pleasing conceit : 

“To all the Virtues — in a breath, 
To my good wife, Elizabeth.” 

The title poem is a classical idea phrased in five sonnets; 
a bit of really beautiful work. It is not- written in the vein 
now most in the fashion for such subjects —the vein opened 


and best exemplified in Phillips’ “ Marpessa ”— but more in the 
manner of Keats in his followings of Grecian myth. In fact, 
the entire book has an old-school flavor to it; there is a lack 
of the intimate word so sought by most of our poets, but it 
is recompensed by the increased freedom of technic and a 
certain largeness in expression. 

Among the other poems included are several American 
myths or folk tales from various localities. In these ballad 
forms Mr. Blanden is not so much at home, and the workman- 
ship is more uneven than in the lyrics, but the effort has an 
interest aside from that which concerns itself with technical 
questions. The story of “Lady Eleanor’s Mantle,” told in 
prose by Hawthorne, is perhaps the most familiar of these 
tales; though the “ Passing of the Biloxi” is also fairly well 
known. Of course this line of work is not conducive to the 
highest poetical inspiration, but there is comfort in finding a 
poem now and then which has a definite thing to tell. 

The book is rather well printed in Caslon Old Style on 
Ingres hand-made paper, and has a designed title-page; while 
not equal to some of the work done by Messrs. Langworthy 
& Swift in the past, it is very pleasing. One feels that the 
matter is somewhat crowded, as the poems do not begin 
uniformly at the head of the page. But the bookmaking is 
adequate, and that is all a poet deserves — surely more than he 
usually gets. : 

* 1K * 

In “ Rejected of Men,” Howard Pyle has written a modern 
version of the events treated in the New Testament, told from 
a purely objective viewpoint. He says in the Proem: 

“This is the story of the scribes, pharisees, priests and 
Levites, and of certain Romans. If it has been told 
aright, he (the reader) may see why it was that we crucified 
the Truth.” 

This seems to be the object of the book; it is to show that 
the story of Christ, treated from the outside and in a modern 
realistic manner, ended logically; that the man, coming from 
humble places, finding audience only with the poor and the 
oppressed, could not have seemed, either in mission or claim, 
other than a disturbing force, a danger from the lowest stratum 
of society; and that the end was only what it must have been 
in the pursuance of the world’s law. The book seems fairly to 
carry out its intention. But it scarcely seems necessary to 
point out to the thinking mind that these conditions were 
true, and that almost two thousand years have cast a glamour 
over the story. To the unthinking mind it is perhaps no kind- 
ness to tear away that glamour, even for the sake of making 
plainer and nearer the pitiable truth. 

The book is written in episodes, all from the point of view 
of the classes in power. In fact, considerable ingenuity seems 
required to bring into contact with the central figure enough 
rich men, priests and politicians to furnish eyes whereby the 
drama may be seen. All the episodes are told with strenugus 
realism, some with photographic vividness, a few with very 
genuine power. 

The book is the last field in which we should expect to find 
Mr. Pyle working. He has already, it would seem, shown 
versatility enough for one man. As one of the world’s greatest 
illustrators, and as the author of many fascinating books along 
the lines of imagination and romance, his place would seem to 
be set, his limit marked. Somehow it is very hard to wel- 
come his venture in this unexpected kind of effort. Not that 
it falls into the class with the popular works on the same sub- 
ject; it does not compete with “In His Steps,” or “If Christ 
Came to Chicago.” There is no sentimentality in it, and no 
piety that speaks in sounding brass. It purports to be reverent, 
and seems to be so, though that is mainly a matter of capital 
letters. The workmanship is that of a clear thinker, and has 
the definiteness of an artist who smothers his artistic inclina- 
tions for the sake of putting the matter bluntly. It may 
increase the author’s reputation for sincerity —a quality some- 
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times disassociated from art in the popular mind — but it will 
bring little increase of fame. To us, as enthusiastic admirers 
of the master artist, the knowledge that he could write such a 
book is a thing of indifferent interest. Yet we can not but 
regret a little that he should be prevailed upon to allow its 
publication. 





MISS ADELE RUGGLES, 


Hitherto professional talent only has been employed in the 
production of the cover-designs of THE INLAND PRINTER; in 
this issue there has been a departure from this rule in the 
acceptance of a design drawn by Miss Adele Ruggles, a young 
society woman whose deep interest in art and painstaking 
effort have given her a keener insight into the principles of 
design than that ordinarily possessed by amateurs. Miss 








MISS ADELE RUGGLES. 


Ruggles, whose portrait is shown herewith, is the daughter of 
Mr. O. W. Ruggles, general passenger agent of the Michigan 
Central railroad. Though a popular girl in Chicago society 
circles, Miss Ruggles pursues her art study with the unselfish 
enthusiasm of the true artist. A number of book-cover designs 
have brought her recognition in the artistic world and won 
warm encomiums from professional artists. Her work is full 
of promise and evidences a correct conception of the underly- 
ing principles of decorative design, strength of line, excellence 
in arrangement and appreciation of color values. 





COLOR-PRINTING IN “SCRIBNER’S.” 


The color-printing in the Fiction Number of Scribner’s 
Magazine is unusually abundant and beautiful. In addition to 
the cover there are twenty-four pictures reproduced in the 
colors of the original drawings. Among the artists repre- 
sented are Walter Appleton Clark, Frank Brangwyn, F. C. 
Yohn, Edwin B. Child, Corwin Knapp Linson and J. J. Gould. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, 

Pens anp Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

_ Bicetow’s Hanpgook oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Enciish Compounp Worps anv Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and salen Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and ‘en theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CoMPouNDING oF EnciisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. W hen and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TypocraPHic StyLeBooK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A _ standard of 
uniformity for spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular 
work, use of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

Tue OrtHoepis?r.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, con- 
taining about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names 
of foreign authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised 
and enlarged edition, 18mo, cloth, $1.34, postpaid. 

Tue VerBALIst.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief 
discussions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some other 
matters of interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. 
Includes a treatise on punctuation. 43% by 6%, cloth, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEsT-POCKET MANuAL oF Printinc.— A full and concise explanation 
of all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on 
punctuation, capitalization. style, marked proof, corrected proof, proof- 
readers’ marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 
pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER DictTionary.— A new vest-pocket dictionary based 
on the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamen- 
tary law, postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new 
plates. Full leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

Correct Composition. — By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on ‘“‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

PROOFREADING AND Punctuation.— By Adeéle Millicent Smith. A 
manual of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary 
proofreading, with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, type- 
founding, sizes and styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technicai 
terms, reproductive processes, etc. loth, 183 pages, $1. 

GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MastEr.—By William Cobbett, carefully revised 
and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-education this 
book is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and failed to 
comprehend its principles, as well as those who have never studied 
grammar at all, will find it especially suited to their needs. 43% by 6%, 
cloth, $1.07, postpaid. 

Tue Art oF Writinc EncGiisu.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. 
A manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, 
précis-writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and 
the student is not ay meg by a formidable array o rules and 
formulas, but <* iven free range among abundant examples of literary 
workmanship. ie book abounds in such exercises as will impel the 
student to Phink while he is learning to write, and he soon learns to 
choose between the right and wrong in linguistic art and expression. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Nor One.— W. C. McR., Cleveland, Ohio, repeats a com- 
mon question, as follows: “Is it right to say, ‘ Not one of the 
shops are working,’ or is it better to say ‘is’ working? Would 
it make any difference if the sentence read ‘none,’ instead of 
‘not one’?” Answer.—It is not right to say that not one of 
the shops are working; “not one of the shops is working” is 
right. The difference between none and not one is that the 
former is more used in the plural than it is in the singular 
number, while the latter is singular only. 


New Letters Proposep.—The latest innovation to be advo- 
cated in connection with orthography is the use of three new 
letters, selected from the so-called “scientific alphabet,” which 
was prepared by the American Philological Association. A 
form somewhat like that of script is recommended for use 
instead of the regular a in words like alms, calm, father, car, 
etc.; an o with an inner cross-bar for other, of, on, not, dog, 
etc.; and a u approaching a small capital for utmost, utter, up, 
burn, hurt, etc. It is said that these new letters will not 
embarrass any reader, and that they will be a decided gain 
in pronunciation, “helping to quicken and to keep alive the 
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AN OAXACA TYPE, MEXICO. 


latent phonetic sense,” and to do other things that seem 
desirable to the proposers. A series of type made by the 
American Type Founders Company includes the three new 
letters. We are not told why the restriction to three was 
adopted, when so many more might be made with equal reason. 
We hardly need any telling of the time when either three or 
more will come into general use, as we have already heard of 
the Greek calends. 

Open Punctuation.— L. T. W., Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
writes: “Our office claims to have a down (newspaper) style 
and loose punctuation. I inclose a paragraph as corrected and 
printed. I wish information as to the correct punctuation of 
the sentence which reads, ‘He hoped after the trolley passed, 
the switch might be turned, and the runaway car turned from 
its threatening course.’ My contention is that to be consistent 
with open punctuation no comma is necessary in the sentence 
to convey to one of ordinary intelligence the meaning. They 
say I’m wrong, but I appeal to you before accepting the state- 
ment.” Answer.— The sentence not only needs no comma, to 
be understood, but is better without than with commas. It is 
especially wrong to use the first one. What the sentence 
needed for correctness was not commas, but another word. 
It should have been, “ He hoped that after the trolley passed 
the switch might be turned and the car,” etc. With the word 
inserted, the sentence would not be very badly punctuated with 
three commas, thus: “ He hoped that, after the trolley passed, 
the switch might be turned, and the car,” etc. But this would 
not be open punctuation, but close. 


Form In Corporate NAMEs.— A contributor expresses his 
opinion as follows: “I hope I may be pardoned for having 
an opinion at variance with the accepted style of the INLAND. 
There can be no objection to making one word of typefoundry 
or typefounding, but when it comes to printing the name of a 
corporation it seems to me we ought to give the same spelling 
as the corporate name —as St. Louis Type Foundry, Cincin- 
nati Type Foundry, Dickinson Type Foundry, etc. I realize it 


does not conform to the one-word spelling used in general, 
but: it is the corporate name.” ‘The editor of this department 


is of the same opinion as to preservation of the form used . 


by the companies themselves, but does not think that there can 
be any objection to the one-word form, if “one word” be 
restricted to mean continuous. It is not strictly true that the 
one-word spelling is used in general. It is very common, but 
it is not in accord with any ruling that seems reasonable to 
the editor, nor does real analogy seem to him to support it. 
His choice would be to write the words with hyphens. As 
matter of fact, however, they are generally used in the sepa- 
rated form, as two words. Usage in such matters does not 
follow the dictates of grammar, and it would be the task of 
more than a lifetime to make it do so. 


Correctinc Errors Nor Seen sy AutHors.—“ A Reader,” 
New York, asks: ‘ When an author has read his proof, and 
has left a typographical error uncorrected, and is to see 
another proof, should the reviser mark the error, ignore it, or 
query it?” Answer— Until a short time ago I would not have 
thought it possible for a proofreader to be undecided in such 
a case. I had always supposed that no proofreader would 
ever do anything when he saw a plain typographical error 
except to mark it. But recently I have seen queries made 
against wrong letters in some of the commonest words, and 
have been told that it was because the revisers had been told 
not to change anything on the author’s proof. “ Cirucular” 
was one of the words, as to which of course no person could 
have any doubt; but the author had not marked out the extra 
letter, so the reviser did not. Surely no proofreader should 
hesitate in such a case. The only right thing to do is to make 
the correction. It is true that many employers instruct their 
readers not to make any change on author’s proof, and 
rightly; but it can not with any propriety be supposed that 
the author and publishers wish to have proofreaders leave 
wrong letters uncorrected for this or any other reason. It 
does not seem likely that the instruction is ever intended for 
such cases. Rather the intention seems probable merely to 
guard against actual change instead of only suggestion when 
there is room for doubt as to the author’s or editor’s preference. 


SPELLING REFORMERS.— The department editor allows the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat to speak for him on this subject, 
as follows: 

It is somewhat alarming to learn that the advocates of 
“ simplified spelling” (may confusion betide them!), “ express 
gratification over the progress of the present year.” But alarm 
is lessened by consideration of the somewhat inadequate cause 
of the rejoicing. 

This is the alleged fact that the reformers have induced a 
few weak and misguided persons to pledge themselves to vio- 
lently and arbitrarily misspell, as often as they can think of it, 
just twelve English words. At this rate the language is not 
in immediate danger from the attacks of the “ fonetic spelers.” 

The great weakness of the spelling reformers is to be found 
in the fact that every misspelling they sanction and publish 
addresses to the mind of the reader, through his eye, a powerful 
argument against spelling reform. For example, take this reso- 
lution recently passed by a well-meaning educational body, as 
yet only slightly affected by the fad under consideration: 

Resolved, That in all words in which the amended spelling recom- 
mended by the American and British philological associations is in 
accordance with the etymology of the word it be adopted in the publisht 
proceedings of this department; thus, spel, coud, sovran, foren, sithe, 
hole (entire), iland, gastly, etc. 

Is it easy to recognize in these deformed strangers your old 
acquaintances “could, sovereign, foreign, scythe (this is a pure 
guess, and may be incorrect), whole, island, ghastly”? 
Wouldn’t you find any printed matter in which these misspell- 
ings should constantly occur far harder to read understand- 
ingly than it would be if these words were spelled correctly; 
that is to say, according to established custom? Do you sup- 
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pose you would ever have the patience to puzzle through the 
carefully misspelled “publisht proceedings of the depart- 


“ment”? Is not the department guilty of a folly when it care- 


fully erects a gratuitous barrier between itself and the minds 
it seeks to reach by its publications ? 

There is a cogent argument against deformed spelling in 
these reformers’ own collocation, “hole, (entire.”) It is, of 
course necessary that the reader should be able, at a glance, to 
distinguish between “hole, (entire,”) and a hole in the ground. 
Isn’t this necessity met far more easily and simply by prefix- 
ing a ‘““w” to the “hole” than by laboriously writing “ entire ” 
after it every time you want to express “whole”? Moreover, 
this new spelling of “whole” is not phonetic. “ Whole” and 
“hole,” correctly pronounced, do not sound exactly alike. 
"And this hole, this pitfall, into which the spelling-deform- 
ers have put themselves, is but a mild type of a great class of 
similar difficulties into which these blind faddists are striving 
to lead us. Take the words “right,” “write,” “rite,” and 
“wright,” for examples. All these sound alike when spoken. 
The most careful speaker can not effectually distinguish one 
from the other. Three of them contain silent and superfluous 
letters. The spelling reformers are bound to spell them all 
alike “rite.” So, if the faddists have their way, it will be 
necessary to add an explanatory note to each of these words, 
and to each of a host of other words similarly grouped by 
likeness of sound, whenever you use it in writing. Every 
book will be full of such sentences as: It is rite (proper), 
and, indeed essential to the rite (ceremony) that the rite 
(artisan) shall rite (inscribe) his name. 

Picture writing would be better than this sort of thing, more 
in accordance with the true theory of a visible language which 
demands that different ideas must not be expressed by similar 
symbols. It is to picture writing that the faddists will reduce 
literary English if they have their way. For the difficulty they 
will have created by their childish nonsense will be found 
intolerable. Nobody will read books full of such sentences as 
that above cited. No foreigner will study so clumsy and inade- 
quate a language. The faddists will not meet this difficulty by 
returning to the old mode of spelling. That would be a viola- 
tion of their principles and a confession of their folly. The 
only course open to them would be a resort to picture writing. 

The next step in degradation would be the defeat and final 
extinction of the English language in that struggle for the sur- 
vival of the fittest in which, so far, it has been steadily victori- 
ous, without the assistance of spelling reform faddists. 





THE MELANCHOLY SCOT. 


“Ma powers are failin’’’ moans the famous writer of 
Scotch dialect stories. 

“Hoot, laddie!” says his friend in cheerful tones; “ye’re 
aye muckle better than ane weel cud expect frae ye.” 

“T dinna ken,” sighs the author, albeit he brightens some- 
what at the kindly words; “I dinna ken. ’Twas but the day 
I writ soom deealect whilk I somelike felt I onnerstood masel’.” 
Shaking his head dourly, he endeavors to devise a new way 
to misspell things.— Judge. 





A POTENT INFLUENCE. 


Although I have not been actively engaged in the printing 
business for three years, I never miss an issue of THE INLAND 
Printer, and I feel that it is keeping me right up to the 
minute in the development of the art preservative. No printer 
does justice to himself or to his patrons who does not have 
this unparalleled journal as a guide to all that is new and 
valuable in his line. It has done more to encourage a higher 
standard of printing than any one thing in the world.— T. J. 
Crawford, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
ON 





LITHOGRAPHY 





BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department Is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others Interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences In any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
recelve respectful consideration. Address all samples and letters 
to Lithographic Department, The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 
GRAMMAR OF LitHOoGRAPHY.— W. D. Richmond. $2. 
LitHoGRAPHIC SPpECIMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest 


style of the art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, 
part 20, $1.50. American Commercial Specimens, second and third 
series, $3.50 each. Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 

Import OF LITHOGRAPHIC PropUCT FROM ForEIGN SOURCES 
IN 1902— The United States imported, during 1902: From 
France $26,000 worth of lithographed ware, from England 
$143,000 worth, and from Germany $860,000 worth. This in 
face of a large home production. 

A New LirnHocrapuic Grain Process.— From England 
we have the report that a new grain process has been invented 
which will give universal satisfaction as to openness, sim- 
plicity of operation and capacity. According to Process, the 
results so far shown in England are very satisfactory to the 
lithographer. 

YANKEE Art Loominc Up.— Yan Van Beers writes from 
Paris: “I find nothing in our exhibit equal to Sargent’s 
painting of “ The Hunter Sisters.” Before his masterful pro- 
duction I take off my hat and cheer for the Yankee. Symbol- 
ists and impressionists throw drawing overboard and run 
before they are able to walk. This is why such heaps of 
daubs are accumulated every year, and it is, therefore, pleas- 
ant to observe a change.” 

WHEN CAN A LITHOGRAPHER’S EpucATION BE REGARDED AS 
Compete? — A lithographer, after having achieved success by 
hard and continuous study, say for ten or fifteen years, usually 
begins to rest on his laurels; he no longer sees the necessity 
for persistent and laborious attention, feeling now inclined to 
reap a reward. ‘This is the time when he removes himself 
further from his object by believing his success due to superior 
ability, and allows others to forge ahead of him. 


Mrnims vs. Drops oF WATER AND Acips.— According to 
Doctor Eder the size of drops vary considerably. It takes, for 
instance, twenty drops of water to make a cubic centimeter, 
the same for hydrochloric acid, but it requires thirty-eight 
drops of ether or twenty-eight drops of sulphuric acid to 
make a minim and about the same for nitric acid, so it will be 
seen that considerable judgment must be used in measurements 
by drops. (A cubic centimeter holds about seventeen minims.) 


To Remove AspHALT Powper.—G. F. B., Newark, New 
Jersey, inquires: ‘“ How can I remove the fine asphalt powder 
which settles all over the stone during the dusting operation 
for high etching?” Answer—The very fine particles of 
powdered asphaltum which settle between the work must be 
removed by rubbing over the stone a cotton pad charged 
with talcum. It stands to reason that the more perfect this 
dusting and cleaning is done the more perfect the melting will 
be at the edges, producing sharp lines after etching. 

Non-FLOWING Resins.—R. F., Glasgow, writes: “In one 
of your articles on high etching, you mention Cosmogravure 
etch ground. This I can not get here. Would Rhind’s liquid 
etching wax do? It is also recommended to use one of the 
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easily melting resins which do not flow.” Answer.— We are 
not familiar with the above (Rhind’s) etching-wax, but would 
say that if it is an acid-resisting etching ground, it will very 
likely do the business. As an instance of an easily flowing 
resin we can cite colophany and pitch; the best non-flowing 
resins are asphalt, copal and mastic. 

THE DANGER oF Too Mucu Soap 1n TRANSFER INK.— 
P. M., Marion, Ohio, writes: “I have been using a certain 
transfer ink from a well-known firm in New York, but, 
although I find that the work made with the same produces 
good, lasting transfers, I also notice that the very fine engrav- 
ings are filling up between the lines, and if I am not very 
careful with vignettes, when putting away an original, I will 
have a ruined piece of work on hand. What do you think is 
the cause of this?” Answer.—Transfer ink generally con- 
tains soap, therefore such transfer ink is mixed with half 


other part of the work. Line work, transferred the same way, 
will produce the appearance of wood engravers’ tooling; white 
dots upon a solid black background are obtained by cutting 
out the background entirely from the negative, then trans- 
ferring the stipple film design. 

A SrmpLe MeEtTHOop oF Propucinc Encravines.— E. F. H., 
Brooklyn, New York, writes: “I have tried different ways 
of making fine outlines with pen on stone and zinc plate, but 
have not succeeded in getting satisfactory results. What 
would you advise me to do to reach my point?” Answer.— If 
you are not accustomed to work with the pen it will be a 
very difficult undertaking to produce very fine lines upon 
these substances; would advise you to take a well polished 
zinc plate and coat it with an engravers’ etching ground, then 
make a careful tracing of your work and with a dull steel 
point cut through the ground, but not cutting the metal, then 
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ordinary printing-ink before using on engravings. At the same 
time never put an engraving away without re-inking with an 
ink composed of half transfer and half printing-ink. 

PREPARING THE LITHO. TRANSFER WITHOUT ETCHING.— 
P. S., New York, writes: “I have been an engraver, but not 
being very successful in my trade I was advised to learn 
transferring; I am experimenting in a friend’s place, where 
there is a hand press; would like to know if there is a prepara- 
tion known by which the transfer can be prepared before 
rubbing up — but without injuring the same.” Answer.— The 
resistance of transferred lines depends much on the quality of 
the transfer ink; a transfer can be prepared almost as well as 
in light etching by adding to the gum solution, say, a one-third 
part of tincture of gallus. In rolling up such a transfer the 
ink should be taken rather stiff. 

A New Way or Maxine BAcKGRouNDS ON NEGATIVES.— 
F. S., New York, writes: “Could you inform me how the 
white mechanical stipple dots are made on the enclosed half- 
tone engraving?” Answer— The white dots appearing upon 
a half-tone background are produced by transferring a stipple 
tint over the half-tone negative, but first gumming-out the 


bite or etch in the design by nitric acid, wash off the ground 
with turpentine and ink in. 

PRINTING ON SILICATE SuURFACES.— Jaquard, old subscriber, 
writes: “I have a large order of silicate tablets to print on the 
type press, but I have tried many various ways of mixing the 
ink and can not find how to make it stick. I was told by 
Mr. L. to write to the INLAND Litho. Department. Could you 
tell me what to do?” Answer.— We feel pretty certain that 
you will not be able to prepare any ink which will stick well 
to the silicate if it is to be used for writing-slate purposes ; 
the only way to do the work right is to purchase cardboard in 
the natural state, of proper thickness, do the printing upon it, 
and then send the work in sheets to a silicate slate concern, 
who will then do the coating. 

How To OstAIN THE “ EFFECTS” IN GELATIN PRINTING.— 
Theo. S., Chicago, Illinois, writes: “I am a lithographic 
printer and am trying to learn printing from gelatin plates. 
I have made some very clean proofs, as you can see by the 
samples enclosed, but what puzzles me now is, how can I get 
the effects as they are shown on the impressions of the art 
subjects usually sold in the art shops?” Answer.—In order 
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to print in “tones” and at the same time obtain the strong 
effects or solids the printer must have two rollers, one a 
regular lithographic, and the other a composition roller. The 
first is used with black stiff ink, working rather firm. Then 
the gum roller is used for the second rolling with the proper 
tone of ink, running it rather thin. This will produce the soft 
tones for which the gelatin process is so well adapted. 
RETOUCHING THE TRANSFER IMPRESSION BEFORE TRANS- 
FERRING.— M. P. H., New York city, inquires: “Is there any 
method by which certain lines and letters on a transfer impres- 
sion could be kept from ‘going down’ upon the stone, so as 
to avoid scraping or etching these small places away after the 
transfer is made?” In reply we would say that where the 
space is too small to patch a bit of transfer paper over the spot 
it can be touched by a brush dipped in chinese white with a 
gum solution; this will prevent the transfer ink from touching 
the stone. In the same way a line of lettering, etc., can be 
printed upon an impression made on transfer paper, say from 
a flat ruling, by inking up with a solution of gum mixed with 
a little chinese white. After transferring upon stone or plate 
the lettering will appear cut out white upon the dark ruling. 
Tue PRESENT CHANCES IN THE LiTHo. BusiNess.— There 
is just as good a chance for an ambitious young man in the 
lithographic business to-day as there ever has been, and in 
every branch thereof —in fact, better; for those who take a 
real interest in their work, but not for those who begin to 
yawn when they arrive in the morning to start their day’s work, 
hoping and wishing for evening to come, at the same time 
growling about their condition because providence has not 
clothed them in silks and laces. Such men are all the time 
scheming how they can steal time from the boss; they study 
hard to find how small a return of their labor they can palm 
off in exchange for their wages, and live constantly at vari- 
ance with the natural and social laws under which we are 
existing (a poor way to seek contentment or happiness). 


A New SPHERE OF USEFULNESS FOR THE NATIONAL LITHO-_ 


GRAPHIC ARTISTS, ENGRAVERS AND DESIGNERS LEAGUE OF 
AmeErica.— The above splendidly organized and well admin- 
istered association is not only alive to the interests of the 
financial condition of its members, but also holds a watchful 
eye over their intellectual advancement; so, when it proposes 
to give lectures upon art subjects and exhibitions of various 
examples of lithographic work, the members have a chance to 
see and hear what is going on outside of their very limited 
fields of vision encircling their respective establishments, 
thereby benefiting each and every one in particular and the 
trade and employer in general., 


A NotasLeE ExuHIsit oF LITHOGRAPHIC PENWoRK IN NEW 
York.— We had the pleasure, last month, to witness an exhi- 
bition of pen drawings from stone, of portrait, landscape and 
animal subjects, which had been executed by the late Christ. T. 
Roth, for various lithographic houses in Europe and this 
country. For beauty of execution, delicacy of drawing and 
power of light and shade these drawings could hardly be 
equaled by copperplate engravings of high artistic merit. 
Some of our present-day litho. artists were surprised at the 
delicacy and the range of the workmanship. Mr. Roth was 
one of the pioneers of the lithographic industry. Born at 
Stuttgart in 1817, he, after his apprenticeship and subsequent 
stay with his employer for several years longer, traveled in 
Switzerland and Italy, finally immigrating to New York in 
1853, where he became employed by the Ferd Mayer Litho. 
Company, which was then one of the first lithographic houses 
in this country. Staying with this firm for sixteen years, then 
changing to the firm of Snyder & Black, he, after leaving the 
latter firm, opened an. office at No. 33 Park Row, which he 
maintained to the end, having worked actively at the trade 
for fifty-six years, at all the various branches of the art. The 
collection comprised about one hundred pieces, and was loaned 
to the National Litho. Artists, Engravers and Designers 
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League of America by H. C. Roth, son of the above, and him- 
self a noted lithographer, and president of the New York 
S. L. of the above-named organization. 

Wuat Constitutes A FINE Drart or CHECK.—“‘ What 
constitutes a fine draft? It is one that sets forth its intrinsic 
features in a pleasingly convenient manner — artistic yet not 
effusive. The beauty of a bank title is lost sight of amidst 
excessive ornamentation. To obscure the vital parts of a draft 
makes confusion for the drawees, in the large commercial 
centers, who. of necessity handle these drafts in great numbers. 
On a draft the picture of the issuing bank is entirely out of 
place; on a letter-head there is excuse for the building repre- 
sented in the firm’s business, for letters are used for a variety 
of purposes, and the recipient may often form an estimate of 
the writer’s business by the building. But with the drafts, 
which are chiefly issued to those who see the bank building 
daily, and where the drawees in large commercial centers 
regard as vanity anything except the cash or its synonym, there 
is absolutely no excuse for it. The bank president’s or the 
owner’s picture on it would not be in worse taste. The best 
and most attractive draft is that which, while void of elaborate 
detail, is full of elegant simplicity.” This advice is from the 
Bankers Check Company, and we think the words as to style 
are true. 








MEXICAN WASH-HOUSE. 





TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


Labor unions at Charlotte, North Carolina, have originated 
an educational plan worthy of imitation throughout the coun- 
try. The Typographical Union is educating a girl taken from 
one of the cotton mills there. It has sent her to school, sup- 
ported her, and appropriates about $240 a year for her benefit. 
Other labor organizations in Charlotte have adopted a plan 
similar to that formulated by the Typographical Union. The 
street car men, the Federal Labor Union and the bartenders 
all send children to school. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP 


AND 
COMMENT 





BY O. F, BYXBEE, 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in thelr papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania. “For criti- 
cism” should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

_CHALLEN’s Lagor-savinG Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth 
sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 


CoNTESTS IN TyYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


Gatntnc A CircuLation.— A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but 
a compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions 
from the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and clas- 
sified for practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 

EsTaBLISHING A NEWSPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a hand- 
book for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the 
financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers 
every phase of the starting and developing of a newspaper property. 
Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

PracticaL JournaLisM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of ‘ Steps 
Into Journalism.”” A book for young men and women who intend to be 
reporters and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how 
positions are secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how 
to win promotion. There are chapters on running country papers, 
avoiding libel, women in journalism, and on the latest methods of big 
dailies. Covers the whole field of newspaper work, and tells just what 
the beginner wants to know. 12mo, cloth, $1.37, postpaid. 


ESTHERVILLE (Iowa) Democrat.— First page exceptionally 
well balanced. 

Hosart (O. T.) Pointer—A better quality of paper is 
needed to set off the good points of your journal. 

GRANITE City (ILL.) Press —A new paper, full of news 
and good ads. The presswork could be improved. 

Sipney (Iowa) Sun.— The Sun has exceptionally neat ads. 
A few more prominent heads would improve the first page. 

Newton (Miss.) Record.— More prominent heads on let- 
ters from correspondents is the only improvement necessary. 

TIPPECANOE City (On10) Herald.—A neatly printed and 
carefully made up paper, although the sandwiching of news 
and paid matter is not commendable. 

Davenport (Iowa) Catholic Messenger.—In the ad. of the 
John Hoyt Piano Company there is an attempt to display too 
much. Aside from this, every ad, in the paper is well set. 

WarreNnsburG (N. Y.) News—A neat and well arranged 
paper. The column of “ Personal Paragraphs” on the last 
page could be run between the two display heads to advantage. 

Venango Vindicator, Franklin, Pennsylvania.— Personals 
and items of correspondence should be graded, paid items 
omitted from local columns, and a more even color secured 
on the presswork. Ads. are good. 

BertHoup (Coro.) Bulletin.—It is too bad to give up the 
tops of your news pages to advertising, particularly that of 
the first. Get personal paragraphs all together and eliminate 
paid items from this department. 

Wit H. Werr, Muncie, Indiana.— The ad. of Keller Bryce 
& Co. was a very difficult piece of composition, and I doubt 
if it could be set in two and a half hours, unless from reprint 
copy. It would ordinarily take from five to six hours. 

Nevapa City (Cat.) Miner.— Everything about the Miner 
is as neat as a pin, although the running of so many heads of 
the same size across the top of the last page is a slight depart- 
ure from good taste. Excellent presswork is a marked feature. 

GLascow (Ky.) Republican.—As a heading for a page of 
correspondence, I fail to see the connection in “Same as 
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Before; If It’s Not in These Columns It’s of No Importance.” 
Sub-heads would be better than date lines over the items from 
various towns. 

Mills County Tribune, Glenwood, Iowa— The pushing of 
the title to one side and running one big “ear” on the right 
is worse than having two “ears” of equal size. With this 
changed, the Tribune would be practically a model for neat 
ads. and make-up. : 

A Frienp_y Contest.—I am in receipt of the following 


letter : Etwoop, Inp., June 12, 1903. 
Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Dear Sir,— We enclose you three ads. from one advertiser, each to 
appear the same day and occupy nine inches, double column, in the 
Call Leader. The three men in the shop each took an ad. by lot and 
agreed to send proofs of their respective ads. to you for comment, and 
also ask you to say which was best, which next best and which third. 
It is just a little friendly contest between the foreman, ad. man and 
job man, and there will be no hard feelings no matter what your 
decision. We are all three readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, and each 
have different ideas as to style, etc. We have marked the ads. A, B and 
C, and the time consumed in setting is also on proof. Please comment 
on them in an early number of THE INLAND PRINTER, and oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 7 
W. D. McLain, Foreman, 
Georce E. Hatnes, ‘Job Man, 
Ennis P. Marsu, Ad. Man. 


The three ads. are shown herewith, much reduced. It is 
hard to judge the work of three compositors where different 


The Store that Saves You Money, 


Lederer-Hene Co. 


Shoe Dept. 


A word to you about your footwear. You hardly ever see us ad- 
vertise shoes {n big circus circulars, trying to make you believe that 
we are selling $2.00 shoes at 19c. We don’t handle that kind of 
wear. We are too careful with our trade. A shoe bought of us 
once means & customer forever. 


Saturday and Monday Specials. 














@ 


250 paire Ladies’ Hand Turned Oxiords, made of vici kid, new 
scroll inserted, leather heel, kid tip, the best genuine turn ever 
sold tor $2 00, all sizes, all widths, on sale 1 2 8 
Saturday and Monday, per gl 
Ladfes’ Vici Kid Lace Shoes, a dress shoe in the full sense of the 
word, good $1 60 value, on sale Saturday 5 
and Monday, per pair .....0....++ slowiesaweseeress soveeseseees C 
Men's Vici Kid Lace Shoes, made to wear and at the eame time 
representing style, finish and workmanship, shoe store price $2.00, 
our price for Saturday and Monday, per $1 10 
pair only...... Cede RC WSEdnedeeseeevececrneuee 
Boys’ Chocolate Color Kid Shoes, none better for $2.00, good 
enough for a dress shoe and cheap enough for a work shoe, the only 
thiug you may say against them is the color, 88 
but think of the price, Saturday and Monday one Cc 
Come soon, they will not last long, one pair to each customer, 
Ladies’ Solid Comfort All Leather House Slippers, a slipper you 
feel at home in as soon as you put them on, 
worth 85c, Saturday and Monday, per pair 








A 250 or a 50c Discount on Every Pair of 
Shoes Bought of Us Saturday and Monday. 





A.— One hour and thirty minutes. 





7 oneepnnan: 
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copy is used. A and B are better than C, although the latter 
consumed more than twice as much time as either of these. Of 
the two I would select B as the better, as the article as well as 
the price is brought out, although A has the advantage of a 
prominent display line, and thus avoids the sameness so evi- 
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The Store That Saves You Money. 


The Lederer-Hene Co. 








Saturday and Monday 
Specials. 








eer eee 
arte 


Wash Goods at Half Price. 


We realize the lateness of the season, we also begin to think that 
it is time to unload wur large stock of 25¢c Wash Gooda, price is no 
more object. in our window you will flod displayed all the choice 
25c Silk Mouse ines, Sheer Swiescs aad French Dimities, we leave it 
to your judgement, if those 25c Fabrics appeal to you, get what 
you want Saturday and Monday no limit, 10. 
choice per yard only....... Rakechsenderhehssn teddeanwarennsen S 

Please don’t make a mistake sites reading thie add to think that 
there is one word exaggarated as to valueof the above mentioned 
goods.- Sale begiss at 8 in the morning. 


Silk Finished Brilliantine. 


5 Pieces silk foished Brilliantioes, $2 inches wide, colors, new blue. 
Black and gray. The kind wo seil every day ot 98c, will be sold 
Saturday aod Monday, 7 yard limit to a customer, 49 

at cnly per yard.......... Aevarkeawsesecennes eteenieed lavienenn Cc 


Millinery. 


100 choice children’s Hats will be sacrificed Saturday and Monday 
at less than one-half of milliner’s cost. See wiodow display. This 
4s your only ehance to get millinery goods at. dry goods prices, 81.25 
Hats at 49c, $2.00 Hats at 98c and the best $5.00 Leghorao $1 98 
trimmed io silk and flowers, special........----+esseeeeee 

Come early, bring the girls with you. 


Sun Bonnets. 


Ab accumulation or abont100 Suo Bonnets. 12c, 15c, 20c 5 
and 25¢ values, take your Choice Ab....-...++.eeeseerererees eee 


Water Glasses. 








Saturday and Monday all day, some of those 5c Water 1! 
CRIN, GONE BB eo ain cciisidceccseesersgcicczes serece ecnan ies ose xe 
Some more of t hose 35¢ Chiua ree 

WGRB Re hee cktccccincdt © seeseetenes cencdce sees woes ove 0c 


Silk. 


10 pieces White Wash Silk, 27 inches wide, the usual price is 50c, 
op sale Saturday and Monday, 5 yard limit to a customer, 29. 
MUIR SARS kecscdscseccss ceincevescevesonesecacdesmaddedendas ¢ 
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he Lederer-Hene Co. 


The Store that Sets the Pace, the Store that Wins the Race. 
HP PHP Te S PHD PHP HP HH DHSS HHH Hep 


B.—One hour and forty-five minutes. 
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dent in B. If the names of the articles at the beginning of each 
of the five paragraphs in A had been set in black type, with 
the remaining lines hanging indention, it would have been first 
easily. The narrow columns in C are not artistic, and the plan 
had to be abandoned near the end, showing an error had been 
made in laying out the ad. 


F. E. Barnum, Madison (Neb.) Star-Mail— Three points 
need attention: First page head rules should be transposed, a 
better distribution of ink secured, and black-faced readers in 
local columns removed. The lighter head rule should always 
be run first, as the title and date are supposed to be read 
together. The ads. are particularly creditable. 


SamvueEL Hecut, the general manager of the New York 
American’s information bureau, sends me a copy of that 
paper’s “Summer Vacation Magazine,” together with some 
interesting information. The number consists of forty-eight 
four-column pages, packed full of summer resort advertising, 


aggregating thirty-one thousand agate lines. Every line of 
this was paid for in advance, and all was obtained without 
sending solicitors out of town, 


GuippEN (Iowa) Graphic— The ads. in the Graphic, upon 
which criticism is specialiy requested, are all well laid out, but 
nearly all have one fault—there is too much display of one 
size. Bring out one or two lines well, make.the others second- 
ary, and do not use too large type for the body. 


BLaAIRSVILLE (Pa.) Courier.—Your “Centennial Number ” 
contains but four columns of reading matter to twenty of 
advertising. This is harsh treatment for the subscriber, but 
may have its advantages to the advertiser, for with so little 
else to read the chances of his announcement attracting atten- 
tion are improved. 


Papers without number have been received from all parts 
of the Middle and Western States containing special photo- 
graphs and other features in connection with President 
Roosevelt’s trip. Great quantities of large type, red ink and 
white paper were used to vent the enthusiasm of the Western 


publishers. 


Donora (Pa.) American— Your “Industrial Edition,” 
with its fifty-four pages and cover, is a very nice piece of work. 
It was only after a careful search that I was able to ascertain 
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The Store that Saves you Money. 
Rs 


The Lederer-Hene Co. 


Notice the pe ——_ Saturday and Monday on your everyday 
the ladies’ Ready-to-wear Department. 





100 ladies’ Walking 
Skirte, made of the 
very latest mater- 
jals, Dewest straps 
and button trimmed 
effects. Some are 
plain black and 
others of the new 
maoishcloth fabrics 
up to 84.00, in this 
assortment, choice. $1.98 


Jast received, hfty more of 
those handsome Walking 
Skirts. All are traveljag 
mao’s samples, Bought at 
£0c on the dollar aod we offer 
them at the same proposition 
as tbey were bought. 
Come eurly and take 
your choice from 
thisswell lot of high 


_ grade, man tailored 
* garments, all ad- 


vance styles, (no vid 
chestovts) values up 
to $9.00, at......... 84.88 


Winter, io this good 
old summer time, 


- Calis for a wrap of 


some discription. 
We just closed an- 
other big deal with 
one of our large 


- Eastern Cloak Man- 


ufacturers. These 
garmentsare not fur 
trimmed style, but 
neat fitting Peau de 
Soie Jackets, some 
are blouse effecta 
and others ripple 
box and pleated 
backs. Notone in 
the lot worth less 
than87.50, others 
up to $16.00, values, 
OE GOES 22.000. <c00 - $4.88 





Ladies’ all wool 
black Dress Shirts, 
unlioed, tight lin- 
ings and fancy drop 
Skirts. Made of the 
very newest fabrics, 
latest trimmings, 
fo fact all are strict- 
ly advance styles 
and for Saturday and 
Monday we have 
made up a collect- 
ion of Shirts taken 
from some of our 
$10.00 to $12.00 glass 
case section and 
offer them at, Lot 
No. 1, $6.88, Lot No. 
B Ba ccccscvcecescce 84.88 





Specials In Ladies’ Ready-to-wear 
Department 

Ladies’ fine white 

lawn Waists, em- 
broidery trimmed, 

also pokadots and 

plain black 1 aw, 

values up to $1.00, 

Cine cecccses --- 4906 


Ifinterested in a fine white 
summer Waist, do not fail to 
see the bargains displayed on 
table No, 2. On thie bargein 
table you will fiad Waiste that 
sold up to $250 and 83.00— 
some are slightly museed, 
(but not eoild)—the value is 
there. Comeearly and take 
yout choice. Remember our 
motto, ‘Honest Advertising” 
All sizes at...........-.- 97%c 


$2 50 bleached Lace Curtains 


BO BL... cereeteerenee 

Curtian Poles, fine finished 
oak, l5c kinds, at........ Bo 
Extension Rods, bighly pol- 
}, lehed brass, 15 kinds.....40 








C.— Four hours. 
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in what State Donora was located, but finally found it in the 
address of an advertiser. It is a mistake to omit this infor- 
mation from the first page, particularly in an issue of this 
character. 


Harry D. Fiory, Pawnee Press, Pawnee City, Nebraska.— 
Until news is given first consideration on the first page there 
will be little to commend it —the running of advertising all 
around the page and through the middle is certainly a bad 
practice. Send stamps to some of the papers commended in 
this department for neat make-up, and you will no doubt 
secure valuable suggestions. 


Maryland Republican, Annapolis.— The Republican is one 
of the old papers of the country and still adheres to many of 
the old customs. It is an eight-column, four-page journal, with 
its first page nearly full of ads., outside given over principally 
to plate matter, and has a rate card graduated by “squares.” 
In the ad. display more modern ideas are shown and a general 
adoption of such ideas along other lines is advisable. 


Fergus County Argus, Lewistown, Montana.— Here is a 
weekly paper of ten seven-column pages, with thirty-two 
columns of advertising and a circulation of 1,450, published 
in a city of 1,800 people, sixty-five miles from a railroad, where 
$1,200 had been subscribed early in June for a Fourth of July 
celebration. It is a good example of a hustling newspaper, 
even if it does publish paid readers in its local columns. 


Carro_t C. ALLEN, Farmington, Minnesota—I have no 
hesitancy in selecting the ad. from the Faribault Journal as the 
best of the five submitted. The others would follow in about 
this order: Northfield News, Kenyon Leader, Mankota Free 
Press, Faribault Republican. The Journal’s ad. is the best on 
account of the harmony of type selected and neat panel 
arrangements. All the others, with the exception of that of 
the News, used many varieties of type, which always spoils a 
good ad. 


Epwarp W. Stutes, Spokane, Washington.— There is not 
a poor ad. among the large number submitted. I reproduce 

















Vacation 
Without 
a Kodak 


is a vacation wasted. Kodakery is more fascinating 
than ever. Now no dark room is needed in any part 
of the work—the Kodak developing machine does it 
all, Take a snap shot of the president. We have all 
the materials for doing it. Also a complete line of 
Premo and Poco cameras. See our window display—it 
represents the largest stock of photographic materials 
in Spokane. If you are in afy way interested in photog- 
raphy, see our line. If you are not now, you will be. 


John W. Graham & Co. 


707 to 711 
Sprague Ave. 


708 to 712 
First Avenue 
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More flags will wave over 








Spokane 
Liquid 
Paint 


next Tuesday in Spokane than all 


other makes combined 
.«<Guaranteed Absolutely Pure... 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Jones @ Dillingham 


q Paint and Color Grinders q 
& gy, 









































MONTE CARLO GETS 
NINETY PER CENT 




















No. 3. 


two (Nos. 1 and 2), as they show good taste in the selection 
of type and border suitable for the cuts and the subjects. A 
neat heading is also shown (No. 3). 


THREE prizes, a $350 piano, a sewing machine and a gold 
watch, are offered by the Pawnee City (Neb.) Press to the 
persons securing the largest numbers of votes. The usual 
plan is to allow one vote for each cent paid on subscription, 
but the Press goes this two or three better and allows two 
votes for each cent paid for jobwork or subscription in 
advance, and three votes for each cent paid on arrearages. 


Monroe (Micu.) Democrat.— The repetition of title and 
date at the head of the first column on the sixth page is 
unnecessary. On the seventh page of the issue of May 8 an 
effective make-up would have been secured by cutting the 
display-headed article, “ Plowed Into Crowd,” into two pieces 
of equal length and running at the tops of the third and 
fourth columns, cutting it off at the bottom with a double- 
column parallel rule, and running the remainder of the first 
column story underneath. The paper deserves compliment- 
ing for exceptionally neat presswork, neat ads. and careful 
make-up. 


Hersert L. BAKER, in a recent article in Newspaperdom, 
proposes something new in newspaper make-up. He suggests 
that in order to avoid the necessity of folding and refolding a 
paper, particularly in a crowded car, that each page be divided 
into quarters by running a pica through the center each way, 
and confining the title to the upper left-hand corner, terming 
the new form a “ Quadrifolio.” The plan certainly has com- 
mendable features, but most papers to-day have seven instead 
of eight columns to the page, as illustrated by Mr. Baker, and 
besides the mechanical* difficulties that would be encountered 
on this account, the objection to the present form would be 
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all the more enhanced when the reader attempted to turn to 
the inside of his paper. 

Tue Cadwallader and Brownsville (Pa.) Monitor has a 
poetical contributor who turns out some fairly good rhymes, 
as witness the following: 


THE ONLY AD. HE EVER HAD. 
There was a man in our town 

Who was so wondrous wise; 
He thought a business he could run 

And never advertise. 
Take heed and learn the moral 

Of this sad and mournful tale, 
For the only ad. he ever had 

Was ‘“ Closed for Sheriff Sale.” 


THE CONSTANT ADVERTISER. 

’Tis the constant drop of water 

Wears a hole in solid stone; 
’Tis the constant gnaw of Towser 

Masticates the hardest bone; 
’Tis the constant wooing lover 

Carries off the cooing maid, 
And the constant advertiser 

Is the man who gets the trade. 














Photo by Steadman & Trager. 
A PEON OF THE BETTER CLASS, MEXICO, 





A RAY OF SUNSHINE. 

If a printer ever had any intention of giving up THE 
INLAND PRINTER, he certainly would change his mind on com- 
ing to Texas where printing is way below par. Since my 
advent in this as yet virgin country, THE INLAND PRINTER 
comes into my life as a ray of sunshine and is awaited each 
month with such eagerness and impatience as can not be 
exaggerated. With sincerest wishes that the INLAND will 
continue to lead in excellence, origfnality and patronage.— 
Hugo E. Niehus, Dalias, Texas. 


AD.-SETTING CONTEST NO. 13. 


BY O. F. BYXBEE, 


HIRTEEN is popularly considered an unlucky number, 

. i but this did not deter compositors from entering THE 
INLAND PRINTER’s Ad.-setting Contest No. 13. There 

were II5 contestants, who submitted 139 specimens, and ninety- 
nine of these made their selections of the best ads. within the 
allotted time. Each contestant was furnished with a com- 





Take Time ty ne Forelock 


and don’t wait until you want to wear 
ete Gee es SS SS se 


A Winter 
Overcoat 


A glance at the tollowing prices will show 
you that a fortune is not needed to buy 
one. We will sell you 


An all-wool Cheviot Oxford Coat 
for 











An all-wool Kersey Oxford, very 


ne, for aes 

An extra long gray plaid Coat for. $17 

Men's heavy Ulsters from . $7 to $16 

Boys’ Reefersfrom. . $1.75to $5 
Big variety of boys’ long Coats 

from . . $5 to $15 


If you prefer your 


Clothes Made to Order 
we will do that for you, and every garment 
turned out from our custom department is 
guaranteed. 

A custom-made pair of Trousers 
we will sell you from $3 to $8 
WE ARE BOUND TO PLEASE You A custom-made Suit from $15 up 
ESOS ERE SRS Se OF ee A custom-made Overcoat from $15 up 


H. W. Harrison = 


























No. 115. 
First Place by Judges. 


plete set of the ads. entered, so that they were not only allowed 
to take part in the competition, but also to judge of the work 
as a whole, and upon their composite decision the result of the 
contest rests. In addition to this, three of THe INLAND 
PRINTER’S ad. experts were asked to make selections, and, while 
their decisions do not tally with the majority of the con- 
testants, there is not a material difference, and they would 
probably have been much nearer but for a different interpreta- 
tion of the rules. Ad. No. 115, selected for first place by the 
experts, contains a cut, and many contestants left this ad. 
out of their considerations, believing it was a violation of the 
rules. Notwithstanding this it secured eighth place with the 
contestants. It would have been better if all cuts had been 
ruled out, but when no mention of cuts is made in the rules 
governing a contest of this character, the usual interpretation 
is that stock cuts are allowed, and the cut used by Mr. Musser 
is clearly a stock cut. No. 44, given first place by the contest- 
ants by a wide margin, is given first place by one expert, fifth 
by another, and sixth by the third. No. 46, which is given 
prominence by all three, was entirely overlooked by the con- 
testants. It was no small task to get the sets of specimens 
ready for mailing.‘ The time required for numbering, sorting 
and wrapping was nearly two weeks of one person’s time. 
With each set was sent the following letter of instructions: 
To the Contestants in Tue INLAND PrinTER’s Ad.-setting Contest, 
No. 13: 

‘aiaehaien to the conditions of Contest No. 13, each contestant 

is to act as a judge. You are handed herewith a complete set of the 
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specimens submitted, each slip bearing a separate number as a means 
of identification. 

You will please select what you consider the best three ads., leav- 
ing your own work out of the consideration, and designate them by 
their numbers in the order of merit. If in your judgment any speci- 
men should be thrown out for not conforming to the rules, do not 










Take Time vy the 
forelock and don't wait unil 


You Want 


to wear it before buying 


A Winter Overcoat 


A glance at the following prices will 
show you that a fortune is 
not needed to buy one: 


















We will sell you an all-wool Cheviot Oxford coat for $10. 
An all-wool Kersey Oxford, very fine, for $15. An extra long 
Boys’ reefers 


gray plaid 
coat for $17. from $1.75 
Men’s heavy 0 to $5. Big: 
ulsters trom variety of 
boys’ long coats trum $5 to $15. If you prefer your clothes 
made to order, we will do that for you, and every garment 
turned out from our custom department is guaranteed. A 
custom made pair of trousers we will sell vou trom $3 to $8. 
A custom-made suit from $15 up. A custom-made overcoat 
from $15 up. We are bound to please you, if you will give 
uS a trial. 


H. W. HARRISON 


The Rellable One-price Clothier BRIDGEPORT, PA. 





No. 48. 
Second Place by Judges. 


consider that specimen in your decision. In this connection it should 
be borne in mind that a compositor is not a proofreader, and a simple 
typographical error should not count against him. 

Use numbers only in designating. 

Select only three. 

Do not include your own. (If it has merit, the other contestants 
will designate it.) 

Send your decision at the earliest possible moment to O. F. Byxbee, 
829 Madison avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Do not return the specimens. 

Decisions received after June 1, 1903, will not be considered. 

A full list of contestants, with the numbers of their ads., will 
be published in THe INLAND PRINTER in connection with the result 
of the contest. O. F. Byxsee, 

Editor ‘‘ Newspaper Gossip and Comment,” 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


® 


At the same time this letter was sent to THE INLAND 
PrINTER’s ad. experts: 


Mr. A. R. Allexon, INLAND PRINTER, Chicago: 

Dear Mr. ALLExon,—I am sending you under separate cover three 
sets of the ads. submitted in Contest No. 13, and beg to ask that you 
and your two associates, John M. Larking and W. H. Shaffer, will look 
them over and select what you consider the best three. I enclose for 
your information one of the circular letters sent to contestants and 
wish you would also refer to the rules of the contest which were 
published in the March number. I would suggest that you each make 
selections and then get together and see if you can not agree upon a 
unanimous decision. If this is found impossible, please send me each 
individual selection. You might also designate more than three if you 
consider others particularly worthy of honorable mention. 

Thanking you in advance for your kind assistance, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
O. F. Byxser. 


From the reply received it would appear that these three 
judges found it impossible to agree upon a unanimous verdict, 
as there is a considerable variation in their decisions: 


Mr. O. F. Byxbee, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 

Dear Sir,—In answer to yours of the 11th instant, in regard to 
Ad.-setting Contest No. 13, we, the undersigned, submit the following 
selections as our best efforts to do justice to all concerned: 

Allexon — 115, first choice; 79, second choice; 48, third choice; 
10; 192; 44; 37, 102, 138; 77; 46; 429. 

Larking — 44, first choice; 48, second choice; 17, third choice; 
115, 79; 46; 62, Bt. . 

Shaffer — 115, first choice; 46, second choice; 48, third choice; 
79, 44, 31, 132, 102, 25, 98, 135, 64, 68, 67, 139, 107, 138, 137, 136, 71, 
101, 80, 74, 63, 62, 117. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. R. ALLExon, 
Joun M. Larkine, 
Wittram H. SHAFFER. 


A compilation of these selections, upon the customary 
basis — three points for each first choice, two for each second, 
and one for each third — gives the following result: 


Specimen 

No. Points. 
{ a16 Cl Beodieser, Atiantic (City, No Jig ..: co. ase ies se er 6 
2 -48 Elmer D. Nelson, London, Canada... «006.005.6060 0nee's 4 
3 44 H. F. Finkenhoefer, Wilmerding, Pa...............scse0s 3 
ig Gi Po Beater; meee I Abs oo Seas rvciovn-v.s-c ew lorgisiecs on siale- oe 
5 26 Pics; swtrohm, Dayton, Wasi. <6 cess cae occ e ese » & 
6 «17 Harry F. Millet, Beverly, Mass... 02.2. ccscccsstcnesce I 


Honorable mention — Nos. 10, 25, 31 (2), 37, 44 (2),-46 (2), 62 (2), 
63, 64, 67, 68, 71, 74, 77, 79 (2), 80, 98, 101, 102 (2), 107, 115, 117, 
129, 132 (2), 135 (2), 136, 137, 138, 139. 
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TAKE TIME BY THE FORELOCK AND DON'T WAIT UNTIL YOU 
WANT TO WEAR 1T BEFORE BUYING 


A Winter Overcoat 


A GLANCE AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES WILL 
SHOW YOU THAT A FORTUNE IS NOT NEEDED TO BUY ONE: 


We Will Sell You 
an all-wool Cheviot 10 | 
Oxford Coat for... 

















i you prefer your 
Clothes Made to Order. 


We will do that for you and every 
An all-wool Ker- $1 A garment turned out from our cus-: 





sey Oxford, very tom department is guaranteed 
fine, FOF....c.cc0-0s00+ 








A custom-made pair of Trousers we 
we will sell you from 


An _— long $17 
ray Plaid Coat 
We  caseceree $3 to $8 
Men’s heavy UI- A custom-made Suit from. 
sters, from $7.00 
AD scree Sutsssssectashs | 5 up 
Boys’ Reefers fro: 
ee Se ee $5 


Big variety of 
Boys’ Long Coats, 15 


from $5 to 














A custom-made Overcoat from 
$15 » 








We are bound to please you if you 
will give us a trial. 


H.W. HARRISON, 233 


No. 44. 





























First Place by Contestants. 
Third Place by Judges. 


The following table gives the entire list of contestants, 
with the numbers of their specimens on the left, and their 
selections for first, second and third places on the right: 


Specimen First Second Third 
Nos. choice. choice. choice. 

1 Chester Wofford, Perry’s Printery, Great 
READ, CUNT, eecone rare lar can ees erate ea sare 6 41 71 66 

2 94 Charles M. Nicholson, 86 Ellicott street, 
SWEAIODIIN, Cc Seon sarereccece nee ess 105 132 55 

3 Charles W. Stevens, 16 Perkins street, 
WVGEOCRUEE, PIBGS.!  ooo5.c.c. cosine cine 23 31 86 


4 R. L. Telfer, 492 South Sixth street, San 
SOG AGS oso ce Wiens heeas ens 44 62 31 
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First Second Third 


56 
55 
41 
104 


Specimen 
Nos. choice. choice. choice. 
5 36 Lawrence Wietlispach, 208 South Sterling 
street, Streator, MWlinois ......0c60cs 71 74 
6 H. V. Ruter, Stillwater, Minn.......... Il 102 
7 C. E. Sykes, Red Wing, Minn.......... 2 8 
8 John B. Adkins, West Brattleboro, Vt... 115 105 
9 W. J. Hundley, Lyons, Iowa..........0. 
1o Charles S. Anderson, 726 Madison street, 
Recon ON. Me osc bc ciiccncnsennes 135 44 
11 J. E. Connery, Government Printing 
Oisce, Bailes Folie ceccksceccunusae 
12 Arthur E. Gardner, 17 Lafayette street, 
Detetle, Maas. socks ev aceesccccces 3 5 
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Take Time by the Forelock 


AND DON'T WAIT UNTIL YOU WANT TO WEAR IT 
BEFORE BUYING A 


WINTER OVERCOAT 


A GLANCE AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES WILL SHOW 
YOU THAT A FORTUNE IS NOT NEEDED TO BUY ONE 





WE WILL SELL YOU 
AN ALL-WOOL CHEVIOT OXFORD COAT for... $10 
AN ALL-WOOL KERSEY OXFORD, very fine, for $15 
AN EXTRA LONG, GRAY PLAID COAT for 
MEN'S HEAVY ULSTERS from 
BOYS' REEFERS from ..........-...- $1.75 to $5 
Big Variety of BOYS' LONG COATS, from. $5 to $15 











IF YOU PREFER YOUR 


CLOTHES MADE TO ORDER 


WE WILL DO THAT FOR YOU AND EVERY 
GARMENT TURNED OUT FROM OUR CUSTOM 
DEPARTMENT IS GUARANTEED 


A CUSTOM-MADE PAIR OF TROUSERS we will sell yourrom.. $3 to $8 
A CUSTOM-MADE SUIT from 
A CUSTOM-MADE OVERCOAT from .. 


WE ARE BOUND TO PLEASE YOU, IF YOU WILIL 
GIVE US A TRIAL 


H. W. HARRISON 


The Reliable One-Price Clothier BRIDGEPORT, PA. 











No. 55. 
Second Place by Contestants. 


F. H. Lankton, 2636 Montgall avenue, 

Wandad, €ity, Mos vice cvcescucecces 4 139 
Fred Smith, 31 Broad street, Providence, 

Be ND Snceeniv ee crnngnuannsecetuaes 19 20 
J. J. Kerker, 86 Ellicott street, Buffalo, 

I OWS decease ciccccvcedsscnennaens 98 55 
Henry F. Millett, Times, Beverly, Mass. 
A. S. Coon, Milton Junction, Wis....... 
John J. Emerick, 75 Thirteenth street, 

Wheeling, We Vaeie ncccncsccseee< 115 110 
E. G. Miller; Lynch, Neb... .ccscccecs 41 49 
E. R. Stephens, Hoosic Falls, N. Y...... 115 20 
H. L. Oakes, Silver City, N. M......... 31 115 
Homer Bedford, 1736 Blake street, Den- 

WN COME odi52 bee dase pees vcevoaeee 44 5 
j. DB. MeAva, Calgary; Canada... «025... 4 3I 
J. Orville Wood, Newman, IIl.......... 41 17 
Howard C. Hull, Broome & Herbig Co., 

a re 9 26 
James H. Nichols, Telegram, St. Johns, 

INGWIOGINEANE (ise ctaestvecdiarenns 44 71 
George T. Selby, 744 Walnut street, Cam- 

Ci NE wea eecnidvecunoweccevas 139 71 
Samuel J. McCurdy, 26 North Monroe 

street; Baltimore, Med. .c.icecccscns 88 110 
Henry O. Archibald, Bethel, Me. ...... IOI 62 
H. L. Eldridge, Harwich, Mass......... 138 129 
W. B. Shaw, 1238 Pennsylvania avenue, 

N. W.,. Washington; D: Co 6 ccc 
Isaac H. Squires, Port Jervis, N. Y..... 115 5 
T. J. Boyd, Cottage Grove, Oregon...... 3 101 
M. Hlanistton.” Harvard, Ul.....5 sccieeess 48 71 


116 



























































Specimen First Second Third 
Nos. choice. choice. choice. 
43 Leonard E. Butsch, St. Mary’s, Pa...... 62 138 86 
44 H. F. Finkenhoefer, Wilmerding, Pa..... 71 101 37 
45 S. Armstrong, Cookshire, Quebec........ 5 119 42 
46 J. E. Schaffer, 161 Hollis street, Halifax, 
1 Seer CLOT CCT CT Tee CEE 86 44 115 
47 W. S. Withers, Medford, Wis.......... 72 20 37 
48 Elmer D. Nelson, London Printing & 
Lithographing Co., London, Canada.. 62 17 44 
49 Charles Meyers, Catholic Messenger, 
ROONOE, TOMO 6ccccacccccsuciccs 9 55 20 
so W. E. Coffelt, Stafford, Kan........... 77 III 113 
51 D. D. Turner, 310 Elm street, Penn Yan, 
Ne Wy ceccckceusecoascueabbenaaues 15 74 3 
52 R. M. Rulison, Tecumseh, Mich. ........ 110 113 138 
53 C. F. Hoffman, 131% Broadway, Los 
Pita CORe 6p cucu caccntancenanxe 
Ernest Hesse, Box 501, Gloucester, Ohio. 1or 78 104 
55 Richard E. Devlin, 243 Maple avenue, 
Sasutoen Goetegn, Ne Ye oc wecensass 68 20 119 
56 William G. Bradshaw, 94 York avenue, 
Savatoga Sosttes, No WV ccc eccccccues 71 63 4 
57. Charles L. Powers, Bridgeport, Conn.... 4 56 47 
58 Harry McMillan, Stafford, Kan......... 20 72 7 
59 60 E. N. Heaton, Smithville, Mo.......... 9 55 5 
61 E. C. Osborne, Rockland, Mass. ........ 55 104 105 
62 63 O. L. Lilliston, 2413 North Chadwick 
street, Philadelphia .....ccccccccess 44 23 115 
64 Clarence Bogan, Shenandoah, Iowa ..... 68 109 25 
65 J. L. Davis, Herald, Penetanguishene, 
CMM os cate sawadsncsenedescnceeexs 62 10 53 
66 R. O. Davis, 256 Simcoe street, London, 
COMMU cond enesd caztuavcesaeet ess 48 17 8 
Take time by the forelock and don’t wait until you want to wear 
it before buying 
AGLANCE AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES WILL SHOW YOU 
THAT A FORTUNE IS NOT NEEDED TO BUY ONE: 
We will sell you an all- If you prefer your clothes 
wool cheviot Oxford coat made to order, we Will do that 
REE Pe $10 ~ ponent every —— —_ 
: ed out from our custom depart- 
sok eter Alyy ne $15 | ment is guaranteed. 
An extra long, gray plaid A custom-made pair of trous- 
coatfor..............-.. $17 ore we will sell you 
D 5 Mc cccvcceesass 
ten hea’. $7 to $16 | 
D custom-made sui 
from + $1.75 to $5 | from... $15 up 
Big variety of boys’ long coats, | A custom-made over- 
from .....-+466. to coat from ........... $15 up 
WE ARE BOUND TO PLEASE YOU, IF YOU WILL GIVE US A TRIAL 
H. W. Harri 
Kh. ° arrison, - 
The Reliable One-Price Clothier, 
BRIDGEPORT, PA. 
No. 71. 
Third Place by Contestants. 
67 Daniel M. Berran, Kennebec Journal, 
Re TR aka ackbeieuwgiadae 8 110 32 
68 —————— —————,, Shenandoah, Iowa... 64 31 44 
69 Edward Smith, Schuylerville, N. Y..... 3I 105 74 
90 «J. E. Carpenter, Wells, N.Y. ccceccscs 31 5 86 
71 Russell Thompson, Herald, Boulder, Colo. 56 67 44 
2 W. A. Ray, 414 Ross avenue, Dallas, Tex. 101 74 8 
73 74 (I. A. Wilkinson, 500 South Laman street, 
DGG, TOthOies csicwancedexsasczce 20 9 37 
75 76 William J. Wulf, 13 Charles street, War- 
MONON as wae dcansscdoncanesawons 97 62 2 
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Specimen First Second Third Specimen First Second Third 
Nos. choice. choice. choice. Nos. choice. choice. choice. 
77. 78 Jess Matzger, Dayton, Wash............ 79 44 109 111 A. H. Marryat, 26% Spencer avenue, 
79 80 F. S. Strohm, Dayton, Wash............ 44 7 109 CHL ia RRO os 5. ce -srarererars borers coer 98 110 23 
8:1 Harry Blumenthal, Oxnard, Cal......... 112 113. D. M. Benton, 508 Cherry street, Macon, 
2 William Behne, Defiance, Ohio.......... 110 44 86 Meas va atevaseticore ccrckeussete eiarbisveys aubiecatelnve niars 47 62 74 
83 T. E. Scully, Schuylerville, N. Y. ....... 102 138 25 114. H. H. Myers, 869 Orange street, Macon, 
84 Thomas E. Lees, 15 Oak street, Newton oe ee Ot SAS OA One 47 135 112 
Upper Palle; Mass... <isccccecsceese 88 44 31 115 C. BE. Musser,- Atlantic City, Nz J........ 9 44 5 
85 A. M. Wagner, Maltby & Corperew aven- 116 Harry D. Stout, 418 Miller street, Bluff- 
ES DIOEION, Was ccs esctaecnsyscnes 20 37 78 tas NE <a revederncgi si stevoteroreieve ce prelararecsyore 17 110 31 
86 Will H. Edwards, Kennebec Journal, 117. T. T. Merritt, Laurel Publishing Co., 
PUSSAIER A NIRS. os :b iy 010: 7p lasace iawn eins oe 98 129 26 ee eee re ree 
87 88 George W. Johnson, 77 Union street, aus Hi. E.- Pador, Charleston, Mo. .i...<. 2. 44 3 8 
: Newton Center, Mass. ...........-. 55 56 98 119 John D. Evans, Portage, Wis........... 102 20 109 
89 90 Frank J. Conway, B. Altman & Co., New 120 Albert E. Bradshaw, Alliance, Ohio..... 139 138 56 
WOK? occur ack abceeses sees eras 55 35 98 t2t H.. 5.. Tuttle, Osage, fowa..... «0.025524 71 26 23 
91 92 Frank A. Winslow, Box 522, Hallowell, 122 Glen Stevenson, 325 South street, Spring- 
ME: Gaikksnhavekeaes txhnaeeew ee sae 74 37 25 field, Mass. .os dc dscecssieesenes 
Take Time by the Forelock : ? Take Time  Forelock 
Take Time by the A e 
and don't wait until you want eT 
si i He cell before buying See Winter 
ae WINTER A Winter Obercoat. rope muvine Overcoat 
ra aie *upuanercnsehee” A GLANCE AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES WILL SHOW 
> will vil yoo OVERCOAT we 4 $201) $710 $16 YOU THAT A FORTUNE IS NOT NEEDEL vom 
Mn Ane dom 549 ‘ * $15 Peis WE WILL SELL You: 
Te clared a. $5 € $17)" ‘ae $s to $1 
Ss tha Reais If you prefer your An All Wool Cheviot Oxford Coat for $10 
Rites oes Clothes Made to Order, re ae 
bn easy Ce ae pons we UISTENS tron $7 to 816 
on $1.75 0 $5 ined a tehg meee $310 $8 ae $3 1088 BOYS’ REEFERS from $1.75 to $5 
“er Coste $510 $15 seen 4 ‘ PI ride sr Me ae from $5 to $15 
Prepon ss H. W. Harrison, * gnmrnar tr to | 
é : r ustom-made Overcoat from $15 up 
H. W. HARRISO! q The Piteie ss: pyre One-price Clothier, 
ridgeport, Pa. H. W. HARRISON 
BRIDGEPORT, PA. > The Rellable One-Price Clothier ———— BRIDGEPORT, PA. 
No. 8. No. 20. No. 46. 
é Take Teonphch the foreland dons w 
cot you wast to wonr he batre baying’ TAKE TIME 2282 Buving a Wi 
WINTER OVERCOAT WINTER ITERATE ( ving Winter Oven 
A glance at the following prices 
A glance at the following prices will show ine 
you that a fortune is not needed to buy one: A Fortune is Not Needed to Buy One. 
"SUARRAN guo| ‘28 Rts 25 gy 
*otbnncwe tor or G15 | MULSENS am $7 to $16 Meee. A aaa ome 
BOYS’ REEFERS from 75 85 Am aik-wool Cheviot Ostord gg 
Rig variety of BOYS' LONG COATS, from $5 te $15 saci Mersey Oxtord. gy 
———= Wf You Prefer Your ————_— An long. aay Plard $17 
CLOTHES MADE T0 ORDER malwrsies emeatns $310 $8 
lyn inehpag prea oe 
4 Cestoa Made Pair of Troasera we wil ell you from suse Tong coats, trom $5 to $15 . $15 up 
A Custom: Made Overcoat from $15 Up 
(Scamawmmmmmerennares] 7a Ane CouND 10 pLEsee YoU WF VOU mu Give vB a Foust, 
H. W. Harrison 7 ae 
The Reliable One-Price Clothier. Bridgeport, Pa. Onerpnice CLOTHIER = mporenny 
No. 79. No. 107. No. 110. 
93 John K. Mackenz:e, Box 347, Charlotte- 123 F. Appenfelder, Citizen Printing Co., 
town, P. E. 1, Canada ...2.5..655: MOORE TR ois cic cwsis Scare io ars os wlerecaieie 19 55 25 
95 Carl L. Peterson, Osage, Iowa.......... 124 Perry G. Davis, 13 College avenue, Hunt- 
96 Andrew McBeath, Belton, Texas........ 19 71 101 ington, Ind. ..........+.- Chit CG 40 52 17 
97 Joseph A. Randolph, Austin, Texas...... 125 Fred C. Funnell, Plattsburgh, N. Y..... 8 139 71 
98 o9 W. F. Herman, 2 Dana court, Roxbury, 26 Harry G. Paxson, Box 201, East Pales- 
mice oh th eerie. ree eT 37 ee 3 NG, ONO. 6630 s6s0 sks tees seeeeee 40 IOI 20 
100 H. Sidney Greene, Andover, N. Y....... 110 8 86 i A. Hi. Lampe, Bex: #8, Salida, me. = 5 sag 
‘ ei 5 128 Norman S- Garis, Box 314, Summit, N. J. 4 138 104 
ror P. L. Clancy, 24 Allan street, Halifax, 129 B. Bertram Eldridge, Standard Job Print, 
N. S., Canada.......+++++++++- iiss ot A 26 8 Blaswich, Mass. 4. ccsccce cele cactess 26 55 37 
so2 T. W. Clancy, 24 Allan street, Halifax, 130 131 S. H. Thornberry, 1633% Washington 
MN: 5 GRROER sss ssaccec see venees's 103 78 4 street, St. Louis, Mo. ............-- 
103 William J. Ryckman, Orillia, Ont., Canada 104 134 72 132 Glen H. Bentley, Glenwood Post, Glen- 
104 105 Byron Bellamy, News Letter, Orillia, Ont., wood Springs, Colo. ..........+ee+- 86 135 31 
RMN GS taGcincn aes cause een ae re 103 56 124 133 Frank H. Lowe, 1301 Bellevue avenue, 
106 Charles R. Arnold, Grenoble, Pa......... 139 55 Kansas: Gity, (MMOs -s/c66scccs verees ors 41 71 13 
107 Charles Lowater, Spring Valley, Wis.... 134 135 J. C. Voline, Auburn, Neb. ............ 
108 John Williamson, 136 Church street, 136. 137 B. Prank Diirr, Vork, Ba. s..<i.050.4056% 114 86 119 
Hoosic Falls, N. Y. .........-+.0- 44 47 71 138 F. J. Macdonald, 14 Arbella street, 
109 Thaddeus S. Walling, Freehold, N. J... 44 8 Raleii, MieseS sso check nawsosues 
110 Tom V. Hendricks, Republican, Brook- 139 Claude C. Bishop, 1611 Polk street 
Ville, Par .....ees eee e eee eee eens 135 71 139 GSR WEIS, “TORN. oi eces cues cea 108 55 138 
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A careful compilation of these selections gives the results 
shown in the table below. There are sixty-two contestants in 
this honor roll, seven of whom were fortunate enough to have 
both of their ads. included in the list. It is interesting to notice 
that the compositors who set good ads., as demonstrated by 
this test, also, almost without exception, selected good ads. in 
rendering their decisions: 


Specimen 

No. Points. 
I 44 H. F. Finkenhoefer, Wilmerding, Pa.................-. 45 
2 5s Richard E. Devlin, Saratoga Springs, N. Y............. 31 
3 gs. Russell Thompson, Boulder, Colo... .... 22.00. ctcceces 2 
4 20 John J. Emerick, Wheeling, W. Va. (See No. 27)..... 22 
5 8 John B. Adkins, West Brattleboro, Vt..............++-- 21 
6 110 Tom V. Hendricks, Brookville, Pa..........cccccccene 19 
7 62 O. L. Lilliston, Philadelphia (See No. 57)............. 0 
& rg © EB. Minewer, Atlantic City, No Foes. ccc cccs ccacscns 17 
9 31 James H. Nichols, St. Johns, Newfoundland........... 16 
to vor Pt E. Clancy. Fateias, N.S, Canada. <<... 6 cccc ne scuces 16 
II “ Te U. Weller. Saw Tose, Cale a. oo ss cei ou ec secasce ess 15 
12 s Lawrence Wietlispach, Streator, Ill.................-. 15 





44 H. F. Finkenhoefer. 48 Elmer D. Nelson. 
13 9 W. J. Hundley, Lyons, lowa.: .......cccccsccecccesoes 15 
tq 1g8 ¥F. J. Macdonald, Salen, Manes «cc. cccccisccccccteces 14 
15 139 Claude C. Bishop, Nashville, Tenn. ......... lepieciaaes 14 
16 2g Eu BR. Steplesis; Hoosic Palle, No WY .... cccccncccicavass 13 
17. 41 T. J. Boyd, Cottage Grove, Oregon...........-...-0- 13 
SS 86 Wall B: Edwards, Augusin, Mein. <.cccccccccececess. 13 
19 17 Henry F. Millett, Beverly, Mass.............cccacecees 12 
20 7a 06, AS Willison, Dallas, Teeass . 2-6 ccc ce ncencsnces 12 
ar 37 H. L. Bldvidge, Harwich, Mase... 2.00.25. ciccceecesacee Il 
22 56 William G. Bradshaw, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.......... II 
az 98 W. FP. Heeman, Roxturcy; Masse <6. ccccc cs ccescwseces II 
24 3 Charles W. Stevens, Worcester, Mass............-20+0- 10 
as 26 3. De WeAra, Calgaty, Catatiae cc oi cic ccc cscdsetsvencs 10 
26 135 J. C. Voline, Auburn, Neb. (See No. 60)............. 10 
27. 19 John J. Emerick (Same as No. 4).......-scccecevsecces 9 
aS a7 We Sc Withers, Mediords Wie. < oo occ ccc neeiccccendas 9 
29 78 Jess Matzger, Dayton, Wash. (See No. 47)...........-- 9 
30 to2 T. W. Claney; Haltan, N. S.; Canada... «cc cccscescnss 9 
31 104 Byron Bellamy, Orillia, Ont., Canada (See No. 32)..... 9 
ga tos . Byron Bellamy (Same a6 NO... 38) <<... 2 6c ccecccccenecscs 8 
ag «0 ‘Yesae Ei. Sauises; Post Jervis, Ni Ys. <2... csccsccacices 6 
aa 48 Elimer Di Nelson, Londen, Canagdec. . ince nk ccc eccenns 6 
35 68 ——— ————,, Shenandoah, Iowa................. 6 
26: aa VS A ay. alta RORORi ac tr ecacencninwnpeee can neues 6 
37. 88 George W. Johnson, Newton Center, Mass............. 6 
38 103 William J. Ryckman, Orillia, Ont., Canada.............. 6 
39 109 Thaddeus S. Walling, Freehold, N. J.................- 5 
40 25 Homer Bedford, Denver, Colo. (See No. 54).......-.- 4 
41 111 A. H. Marryat, Chelsea, Mass.......... ooh aid ela a eS 4 
a tig Jour Pe yans, Portege. Wes «cons cece cccccceecuaces 4 
43 129 B. Bertram Eldridge, Harwich, Mass. ..... 2.022000. 4 
44 ve ¥. Ge Contety, Mania. 2. Bac ccc cee ccc cccnctvess 3 
45 ee Gree Swath. Prowuence, Be foci cise ccetacccciscesee 4 
46 64 Clarence Bogan, Shenandoah, Iowa.................... 3 
47. 97 Jess Mateger (Same as NO: 20)... c icc ccccciiccvsccucwne 3 
AS 7a B.S. Stren Pan, Wales sca ccccivcvnccuseoes 3 
49 97 Joseph A. Randolph, Austin, Texas.................¢6- 3 
50 108 John Williamson, Hoosic Falls, N. Y...............--- 3 
51 113 D. M. Benton, Macon, Ga. (See No. 67).............- 4 
G2 Wed GE RR, ere ees Cleo ag io ca hekceessasteensen se 3 
53 10 Charles S. Anderson, Brooklyn, N. Y................. 2 
54 35 Homer Bedfded (Sammie as NO. 40). <.cccwcccccvcccseves 2 


S§ 46 Charles. Meyers, Davenport, Towa... ... 0. 60ssserenes 


Specimen 
No. ? Points. 
56 a BR: Mi Rulieom, Tecumech, Mici. ..... ic cccicnciesccias 


57 63 O. L. Lilliston (Same as No. 7)...... 2002 eccenccceese 
58 67 Daniel M. Berran, Augusta, Me...........-.~....----- 
59 132 Glen H. Bentley, Glenwood Springs, Colo.............. 
60 134 J. C. Voline (Same as No. 26).............-------- r 
61 2 Charles M. Nicholson, Buffalo, N. Y............... ; 
62 13. F. H. Lankton, Kanaas City, Mo. ........2.0---0seses:s 
63 2 George T. Selby, Camden, N. J... 220.2222 0- ee sneses 
PU? me ee RS | | eee ee erie, err 
6s 53 C. F. Hoffman, Los Angeles, Cal. ............ 

CG 66 BR. OO. Davis, Loudon, Canada... << 2205. cicx:. 

67 112 D. M. Benton (Same as No. 51)..........-- Newser 
68 116 Hasry D. Stout, Bluffton, Ind............:....-+.<.i. 
69 124 Perry G. Davis, Huntington, Ind...................--. 


wh 


ttt mt 


Reproduced herewith are the first three ads. as selected by 
Tue INLAND PRINTER judges, and the first three as selected 
by the contestants, only one of which is duplicated. Brief 
biographical sketches and photographs of the successful com- 
positors are also given, with the exception of the portrait of 





55 Richard E. Devlin. 71 Russell Thompson. 


Mr. Musser, whose photograph was not received in time for 
publication.. About fifty complete sets of ads. are left over, 
which will be sent postpaid to those interested on receipt of 
25 cents in stamps or coin, which should be mailed to the 
address at the head of this department. The successful com- 
positors include the following: 


Charles E. Musser was born in Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, in 1860, 
and served his apprenticeship on the Star and Sentinel, of that city. 
He was employed several years in the State Printing Office and in the 
J. Horace McFarland Printery, and is at present in charge of the job 
department of Shaner & Knauer, printers, stationers and engravers, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

H. F. Finkenhoefer was born in Essen, Germany, in 1868, coming to 
this country at the age of fourteen. His first eight years at the printing 
business were spent with William F. Manz, at Youngstown, Ohio. 
More than ten years were spent in Cleveland, Ohio, where his experi- 
ence was greatly broadened. Mr. Finkenhoefer is at present employed 
in the printing department of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, at East Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, residing at Wil- 
merding, Pennsylvania, a suburb of Pittsburg. 

Elmer D. Nelson, born at Florence, Ontario, in 1881, learned his 
trade with the London Printing and Lithographing Company, at London, 
Canada, an office doing only the best grade of book and job work, and 
with which office he is still connected in the capacity of proofreader. 

Richard E. Devlin was born at Saratoga Springs, New York, in 
1874. He learned his trade in the jobroom of the Saratogian, at that 
place, and, with the exception of about two years, when he worked in 
New York and Boston, has been employed there ever since. 

Russell Thompson was born in Taylorville, Illinois, in 1871, moving 
with his parents to Boulder, Colorado, five years later. He learned 
his trade in the office of the Boulder County Herald, at that place, 
and is still employed there. The proprietor of the Herald, O. H. 
Wangelin, sends an interesting sketch of Mr. Thompson’s early strug- 
gles, a goodly portion of which is published, as it may prove an 
inspiration to others: ‘‘ For some reason, at the age of fourteen and 
a half years, he tired of school and told his mother he was going to 
see if he could not get a job so as to earn some money. His mother 
wanted him to keep on in school, but he wanted to get some work to 
do. Just about that time I needed a devil in the office and asked him 
if he did not want to learn the printers’ trade, carry papers, sweep out 
the office, etc. He was offered the munificent salary of $2.50 a week. 
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His mother has since several times told me that the happiest moment 
in his life was when he came home and told her he had a job. From 
that time on he worked his way slowly up. Others who. started in with 
him have either quit the business, or are still underlings. From the 
first he took an interest in his work, always doing his best, always trying 
to make himself not only useful but necessary. In 1890 the foreman 
of the office left and I asked Russell to take that position. After that 
he studied up diligently the matter of job work. Every job that came 
in, every specimen he could lay his hands on, he examined critically. 
He soon hecame a subscriber to THE INLAND PrinTeER, and struck out 
with original ideas. If he wanted new type faces they were ordered 
for him, and he soon built up a reputation as being by far the best 
He has been in the office since the first day» he 
His ‘work 


printer in the place. 
entered as devil, and that is now over seventeen years ago. 
is known all over the State, and I believe in many parts of the United 


States. He has had lucrative offers elsewhere, but prefers to stay here. 


Photo by Waite. 


THE INLAND. PRINTER 


man, through curiosity, to an ad. in the subject of which he isn’t 
interested. 


There are a number of good suggestions made in reference 
to future contests, and these will be acted upon as far as 
practicable. Very many comments on the benefit of these 
contests are made, but there is room for only a few: 


3yron Bellamy.— The contest has done me good, and if I end 
inside of the first 135 this time I am in for the next one. 

J. E. Schaffer—HI think it is a great education to see an ad. set 
in so many different styles, and I am glad that I entered the contest. 

C. E. Musser.—I think you are doing an excellent service to the 
printing fraternity by promoting these contests, as the exchange of 
ideas can not help but be beneficial to all. 

H. V. Ruter.— A comparison with the ads. submitted in the previous 


FOOT BRIDGE IN COFFEE PLANTATION, CORDOVA, MEXICO. 


I think he is the best paid man in his department in the State, outside 
of Denver and Colorado Springs, and he earns his pay. He was mar- 
ried about ten years ago and has a son seven years old. He never 
had any instructor. When he first started in I showed him how to 
set type and jobs and to manipulate a press, but I soon stepped aside 
for him. What he has learned he has picked up from such books as 
Tue INLAND Printer and his: own originality. Of course, I think lots 
of him. He is almost as my own son, because I almost raised him, 
and he has been with me the greater part of his life.” 


It will be noticed that the successful contestants are well 
scattered from Ontario to Colorado, although the majority are 
in the East. Among the ninety-nine letters received there 
were many very interesting, but only slight reference can be 
made to these. A number called attention to No. 107, which 
was an exceptionally good piece of work, but required either 
two printings or an etching to produce; as a consequence it 
was not given a single point. Tom V. Hendricks, of Brook- 
ville, Pennsylvania, sums up the general situation concisely as 
follows: 

Personally I do not like the display of the words, “ Take time by 
the forelock,” as in evidence in many of the ads. To my mind an ad. 
like Mr. Harrison’s is meant to sell winter overcoats. The only man 
whom the ad. will attract —that is, attract and bring into the fold — 
is one who is in the market for a winter overcoat. Hence, ‘a winter 


overcoat’ (and the argument of prices) is the most attractive argument 


when properly displayed. It does no good, in my mind, fo attract a 


contest shows an improvement all along the line, which would indicate 
that these contests are highly educational. 

Contest No. 14 will be announced in the September number, 
and an effort will be made to so arrange the date of closing 
as to bring the publication of the result a month earlier than 
heretofore. 





NOVELTY IN ADVERTISING. 


The pastor of a Presbyterian church in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, believes in using the Monday morning papers to adver- 
tise his church services, and also believes in advertising in a 


lively manner, even though he shatters ethics. The Bulletin 
reproduces one of his “ads.” which recently appeared on a 
Monday morning: 


FOUND ASLEEP— So you slept ir church yesterday, did you? 
Well, it was rather a drowsy day, but if you had been at the Second 
Presbyterian church you wouldn’t have dozed. The pastor preached 
two earnest, enthusiastic sermons, and the music was alive and inspiring. 
Mrs. Hillman Smith sang that old favorite, ‘‘ The Holy City,’ to the 
enjoyment of all; the chorus choir rendered two anthems. The con- 
gregation was nearly as large as the church itself. An old timer there 
looked around and remarked to a bystander, “‘ Well, I declare; I 
thought I knew every man who came in this church, but the last few 
weeks I don’t seem to know more than half of them.— San Francisco 
Bulletin. 











































































NOTES ON JOB 
COMPOSITION 


BY JOHN M. LARKING. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of Jobwork, and all descriptions of decorative 
typography. Address all communications and specimens for criti- 
cism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago, Ill. Write name and address on all speci- 
mens sent for criticism. Specimens for reproduction should be 
printed in black ink on white paper, if possible, and mailed flat. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopvern Letterpress Desicns.— A collection of designs for jgb com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

TitLe Paces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the 
series on “ The Practice of Typography.” Treats the subject from three 
standpoints — Historical, Practical, and Critical. Copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover- 
designing by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, 
printed in colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beauti- 
ful piece of typography. $5, prepaid. 

Pratn Printinc Types.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First volume 
of the series on “ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and 
prices of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

Correct Composition.—By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume 
of the series on “ The Practice of Typography.”’ A treatise on spelling, 
abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, 
italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation 
and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Hints on_ Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
a reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to ‘“‘ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Mopern Tyre Dispitay.— The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should possess. Size 7% by 9% inches. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


J. Harry Kine, Springfield, Ohio— The title-page of the 
Layton circular is a very acceptable bit of rulework and makes 
an attractive advertising design. 


H. M. Teprorp, Gonzales, Texas.— No criticism is possible 
on the work under consideration. All the different specimens 
are set exactly as they should be and no exceptions can be 
taken either in type selection or arrangement. 


J. F. McCrave, Lake Charles, Louisiana— The Souvenir 
cover is attractive, although some might object to the wall- 
paper style of ornamentation used. The ad. on the back is very 
distinctive, but a tendency to unnecessary adornment should 
be restrained. 


Tuomas H. Lirtte, Norfolk, Virginia— Letters designed 
as finals should not be used in the middle of a word. The 
program is a very pleasing bit of work. It is well arranged 
and consistent, the latter something always to be commended 
in the production of printing. 


H. E. Tutte, Osage, lowa.— Much variety and thought is 
shown in the samples. Both the Shakespeare and the Teeth 
cover-pages are well balanced and attractive designs. The 
Agricultural cover is not so pleasing. It would be improved 
by leaving off the ornaments in the side panels. 


J. E. Howe, Rushton, Louisiana— We are not quite sure, 
but think that the tints should have been left off on the letter- 
head in the interest of correct printing. They are a departure 
from the simplicity that is synonymous with good taste. The 
type selection and arrangement of the rule design is good. 
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J. E. McKenney, Monessen, Pennsylvania.— Business 

cards look best when set in one series, excepting the occasional 

use of some contrasting face for the sake of emphasis. There 
. 












Phones—Bell 29-x, Monessen. 


eee —- was Federal 29, California. 


onessen. 





c.L. CHESTER, 
Mawvracrenen or BRASS CASTINGS. 


Plumbing, Gas, Steam, and Hot Water Fitting. 


| Electrical and Repair_work, 
Grinding of Every Description. 
Supplies Kept in Stock. 


MONESSEN, PA. 


3 ee . a bP ics teed certe dasa aes 








-SHoPps at CAUIFORNIA 
AND MONESSEN 


ELECTRICAL AND REPAIR WORK 
GRINDING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Supe.cies Kerr in StrocK 


Cc. LL. CHESTER 


BRASS CASTINGS 


PLUMBING, GAS, STEAM ano HOT WATER FITTING 


TELEPHONES: 
BELL 20-xX, MONESSEN; FEDERAL 29, CALIFORNIA 


MONESSEN, PA. 


PRESENTED BY 








No. 2. 


is too much matter on the Chester card to be handled effect- 
ively, but an observance of the rule stated above would 
improve it. We show a resetting. (Nos. 1 and 2.) 


J. W. Srowett, Federalsburg, Maryland.— Your layouts 
are exactly the same as used in large offices for long runs of 
pamphlet work. Any number of forms may be run together in 


.gangs, the only limitation being the fact that too many would 


make the folded sheet too long and narrow to be handled 
conveniently if folded by hand. 


O. P. ScHuMANN, Hudson, Michigan—JIn arranging a 
booklet some type should be decided upon for titles and head- 
ings and its use strictly followed for coherency’s sake. The 
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No. 3. 3 No. 4. 


rules and ornaments on the Daniels cover-page could have been 
left off, much to its improvement, and the inside title strength- 
ened and improved by some rearrangement and change in 
type display. (Nos. 3 and 4.) 
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ScHoLt PrintinG Company, Chillicothe, Ohio.— The speci- 
mens shown are characterized by the good taste and refinement 
that should always go with the composition of such work. 
Our only exception is the unusual and unnecessary arrange- 
i! ment of the names on the last page of the Ohio Day program. 


i Tuomas S. Wricut, Clifton Forge, Virginia— The “We 
Print” cover looks very well, but the catalogue cover is not 
rightly displayed. It is the catalogue of the Sunday school 
library at Clifton Forge, not of the entire Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. The same error is apparent in the Year Book 
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Every Sunday Morning and Nig! 
Prayer Meeting Every wanecuaay’ Night. 



























No. 6. 





cover reproduced, which, if we understand rightly, refers to 
Clifton Forge, not, as the display might indicate, to the Balti- 
more conference. The rule design is unnecessary and not 
4 exactly appropriate for a book of that kind. The resetting 
| shows an arrangement more appropriate. (Nos. 5 and 6.) 


Lewis R. Marston, Jr., Ardmore, Indian Territory.— It is 
best to leave off points at the end of display lines, particularly 
when the lines are underscored. Extended type lines should 
have more space between the words than normal faces, and it is 
best to divide a statement into two lines rather than have a 
long, weak, single line. The two jobs are very presentable 
and the time of composition very fast. 






er 





A. E. Ort, Denver, Colorado.— The two pages show good 
decorative arrangement. In “ Verse and Prose” the subject 
line is needlessly letter-spaced and the author’s name crowds 
the rule too much. The “ Book of Life” cover is a bit over- 
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No. 7. No. 8. 


is a work on some serious subject. It is more suited for 
advertising purposes. (Nos. 7 and 8.) 
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not to separate name and title or town and State, but there are 
always cases where it may be desirable so to do for the sake 
of appearance. The bill-head is printed in brown, and rules 
in orange on light yellow stock. 





J. W. Watpen, Buckhannon, West Virginia— With the 
limitations noted, the Seminary program is a very interesting 
bit of printing. On two pages with large half-tones, the list 
of names under them should have been placed somewhere else, 
permitting the cuts to center in the borders. We reproduce 
the cover-page, which is a trifle incoherent in arrangement, 
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No. 9. No. 10. 


causing doubt as what the title really is. We take-it that it is 
the commencement program of the Seminary and the Con- 
servatory of Music, the “Elijah” concert being a feature of 
the latter. This conception of the title is shown in the reset- 
ting. (Nos. 9 and Io.) 


Cuar_es R. Arnoip, Grenoble, Pennsylvania— Raising the 
upper and lowering the bottom part of the Commencement 
title-page would improve it very much, relieving a cramped 
appearance as it now stands. The all-rule bill head is very 
interesting on account of its neatness. As a rule it is better 
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(No. 11.) 





J. D. Maveety, Edmonton, Alta.— Some attention should be 


given to the joining of rules, a detail that is often neglected. 
done in the way of ornament for what, judging from the title, If the material in an office will not permit of perfect, or nearly 
so, joints, it is best to leave off rule borders and trust to’ the 
type arrangement alone for effectiveness. Lower-case lines 
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should never be letter-spaced except when all lines in the para- 
graph or statement are done equally so. It militates against 
legibility, a prime requisite of correct printing. The sample 
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Bricklayers and 
Masons Snternational 
MUnion No.1 
Sdmonton, Alberta. 


Bricklayers and 
Masons International 
Union No. 1 
Edmonton, Alberta 


























No. 13. 


shown has this fault, and we show a resetting correcting the 
error. (Nos. 12 and 13.) 


Earte N. Low, Evanston, Illinois— A complete apprecia- 
tion of the tenets and requirements of good jobwork is shown, 
every sample being set in a style and lettering consistent with 
the purpose of the job under consideration. This desirable end 
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we imagine that on a bill-head such efforts are apt to be 
unappreciated on account of the strictly utilitarian message 
it always bears. 

Wit G. Ross, Ottawa, Indiana— Failure to appreciate the 
proper display is shown in the “Course of Study” cover- 
page. The subject line is put in the smallest type. Proper dis- 
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in September. T. Reid Zeigler, Treas. T. Reid Zeigler, Treas. W. F. MULLINNIX 
J. A. Brady, Sec’y J. A. Brady, Sec’y Principal High Schoo! 
No. 17. No. 18. 


play means an arrangement and selection of the type in a way 
to set forth or bring into prominence the main feature of the 
job in hand. (Nos. 17 and 18.) 
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No. 14. 
is not understood or appreciated by all printers, and we are 
glad to note that “the fitness of things” is an apparent axiom 
followed by the producers of the work in hand. (Nos. 14, 15 
and 16.) 


James D. Cusack, New Orleans, Louisiana— The desired 
effect of good display on the Tulane program is minimized by 
crowded type lines, giving a jumbled-up appearance easily 
remedied by putting the more unimportant lines in smaller 
type and the judicious introduction of a few slugs. In setting 
a program with ads. on all pages, care should be taken that 
the program part be made sufficiently distinctive not to be 
overpowered and lost in the surrounding irrelevant display. 


Etm City Printinc Company, New Haven, Connecticut.— 
No exception can be taken to any of the specimens submitted. 
They fully meet all of the requirements demanded and are 
good examples of the normal composition required in com- 
mercial work. The bill-head is rather striking with the side 
ornaments in red and might possibly be condemned by the 
purists on that account, but yet we think that a concession 
to fanciful arrangement is good once in a while, although 











No. 15. No. 16. 


Frep Metton, Dallas, Texas— We show a suggestive 
design suitable for a blotter or an advertisement. It is prop- 
erly printed in two colors, heavy rule in red, the light rule and 
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Write Us for Samples and Prices THE M. P. EXLINE COMPANY 
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No. 19. 


type in black. The two-color printing is necessary on account 
of the confusion of rules that results from a one-color print- 
ing. This is apparent in the reproduction. (No. 19.) 

A. B. Pierce, Macon, Georgia— Too much matter on the 
card is a deterrent to entirely successful display. A too gen- 
erous proportion of red also works against effectiveness. One 
line, or at the most two, would be sufficient for good contrast. 














































The name on the Beethoven letter-head should have been 
spaced the same length as the lines under it. This, by not 
letter-spacing the line and using a plain letter at the end in 
place of the ornamental one shown. 


D. Gustarson, Red Wing, Minnesota The School cer- 
tificates are rather overelaborated — too much so to be perfect 
examples of correct printing. We reproduce two specimens, 
however, that are good models of their kinds, announcement 





The Junior Class of the Red Wing 
High School 


requests the honor of your presence at a 





Rereption 
for the Graduating Class 


Tuesday Ebening, June 2, 1903 


at 8:00 o’clork at Armory Gall 





K.ispiy Present THs Carp at Door 
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CATALOGUE AND 
cANNOUNCEMENTS 


1903-1904 
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——SSSS 
“Come thou with us and we will 
do thee good—Num. 10:29 
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and cover-page, in marked contrast with the above-mentioned 
certificates on account of their simple arrangement. (Nos. 
20 and 21.) 
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CuarLtes V. Simmons, Waterloo, Iowa—The samples 
shown are indicative of “the man behind the gun” idea; that 
intelligence has been a potent factor in their creation. The 
house advertising is especially interesting. We think, how- 
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Frank Brothers 


Clothiers, Haberdashers, 
Tailors —Trunks and Galises 





€or. Commercial and Fourth Ste 
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ever, that the ornamental border is unnecessary and out of 
place on the city stationery. Printed in black and red the 
reproduced heading is a pleasing variant in commercial sta- 
tionery. (No. 22.) 





James R. Manon, Davenport, Iowa.— Although in one or 
two of the samples shown there is a certain straining after 
effects not always attained, yet the majority of the samples 
shown possess a style and distinction that lifts them above the 
commonplace. The Union letter-head is an instance of dainty 
effectiveness, and the letter-head reproduced of consistency 
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CATALOGUE OF 
THE PRESS ARTISTS’ SOCIETY 
FIRST TRI-CITY 


ANNUAL LOAN AND SALE EXHIBITION OF 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS 





Woe Barger Bouse, Rock Boland, Bltnots 
and The Kimball, Babrnport, Sova 
May. 1903 All Pictures Sold Untramed 
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and strength. It is printed in red and green on light yellow 
stock. The Artist catalogue is in every way pleasing and satis- 
factory. We would like to show one or two of the cover ad. 
pages, but the colors prevented. The title is a good example 
of normal composition and is shown herewith. (Nos. 23 and 
24.) 


ARCHIBALD W. Lewis, Kansas City, Missouri—An appre- 
ciation of right composition is shown by the samples under 
consideration. Varying conditions are treated in the proper 
manner, and the type, in face and size, fitted to the require- 
ments of the job. The Smith-Grieves letter-head is particu- 
larly interesting and suggestive, being a departure from the 
general run of work in design. Two suggestions we would 
like to make, however, in the way of improvement. First, the 
use of a somewhat larger or more extended face for the main 
line and the substitution of two or three point face rule instead 
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of the four-point for the underscore, which is rather heavy, 
even in red. 





E. E. Otiver, Lincoln, Nebraska.— The Association page is 
well designed, although departing from the severe simplicity 
that printing for a customer of that description might seem 
desirable. A little more distinction should have been given the 
second statement by increasing the type size, as it is really the 
subject of the title. The ad. pages shown are in every way 
attractive examples of that branch of composition. 
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Ricuarp N. McArtuur, Atlanta, Georgia. The letter- 
head shown is a very interesting design, and to some extent 
x original, so far as the limitations of typography will permit. 
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PRESSROOM 


QUERIES and ANSWERS 





BY WM. J. KELLY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to the office of The Inland Printer, Chicago. 
The names and addresses of correspondents must be given, not 
necessarily for publication, but merely to identify them if occasion 
should arise. No letters will be answered by mail which properly 
belong to this department. 
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55 S. Forsyth Street ATLANTA, GA. Both Telephones 751 
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The best color scheme would put the type in the dominating 
color and the heavy rules in a lighter tint of the same or some 
other harmonious tone; or in strong contrast like black and 
red. (No, 25.) 







J. Frank McCtave, Lake Charles, Louisiana.— The calen- 
dar design is very ingenious, but somewhat overelaborated. 
A simpler design, giving more opportunity for larger and 
clearer display of the reading matter, would have been a better 
arrangement. The pattern on a rug is a design purely, and the 
designer is controlled solely by the one object of making it as 
beautiful and harmonious as can be, but the typographical 
designer must always be governed by the rule that elaboration 
or ornamentation of a type design must always serve the 
secondary purpose of enhancing or emphasizing the message 
of the type lines. 




















THE ROYCROFT TRADE-MARK. 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 







This is the Roycroft trade-mark. Any one who uses 
a. it will have his maternal pedigree lambasted in the 
Philistine, even unto the third generation. I got this 
‘ trade-mark out of a book printed at Venice in the year 
| R 1472. Since then I have found the device was used by 
the makers of manuscript books as far back as the year 1300, 
and where the merry monks who used it then got it, I do not 
know. I am often asked what it means: I do not know what 
it means, and if I ever find out I’ll change it to something else. 

But Marcus Quinn, Music Doctor (Auditorium Annex), of 

Chicago, who boasts of a lineage running back to a Roman 
emperor and an Irish queen, and who knows everything, tells 
me that the circle stands for eternity; the upright device means 
progenity; the bar across the circle symbols prohibition, and 
the double cross is a Dagonic device, the meaning of which 
Quinn is not at liberty to divulge. 

I first used this trade-mark in June, 1895, and continued to 
use it peacefully and without protest until 1898, when the Bum 
Biscuit Balavorax Company adopted it, and bereft it of all 
| sanctity by pasting it on any Antique Thing. More than that, 
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a pudgy, peascodical, pestiferous pettifogger, who called him- 
self the attorney for the Bum Biscuit Aggregation, wrote me 
a letter demanding that I cease using their trade-mark on 
serious penalty. I wrote back, “ Uneeda punch in the mazzard, 
and so do your clients.” Later the virtuous Biscuit lawyer 
really brought suit against a firm in the Michigan celery dis- 
trict who were using a conventionalized copy of this trade- 
mark. I was summoned by the celery man as a witness, but 
so far the case has not come to trial. 


















The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, 
reduced to $10. 

A ConcitsE MANUAL oF PLATEN Diiaibbanian te F. W. Thomas. A 
complete treatise on this subject. Pamphlet, 32 pages, 25 cents. 

_ PressworK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
— and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, 

1.50. 

Tue Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

Tue THEORY OF OveRLays.— By H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of aie ohs E half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

_ Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

_ Practica, Guipe to Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuite’s Mutticotor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 


$15 — now 


PrintTING INK ror ALUMINUM.— M. Christensen Company, 
of Racine, Wisconsin, writes: “ Will you kindly inform us if 
ordinary ink used on printing-presses can be used to print on 
aluminum business cards? If so, does it need any ‘ doctoring’ 
to make it work right? Is regular type used, or is it necessary 
to use brass type?” Answer— A good black ink is necessary, 
costing about $2 or more a pound, for best results. What is 
known as fine, quick-drying job ink is a safe grade to use. 
Regular type will do for short runs, if properly made ready 
on press. For large numbers of cards from same form, we 
suggest the use of strongly faced electrotypes. 


Ink To Print oN LEATHER AND Not Rus Orr.—F. I. B., of 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, asks this favor: “ Would you 
be so kind as to give me any information you have in regard 
to printing on leather on a job press, that will not rub off?” 
Answer.— Little or no difficulty will be experienced in print- 
ing on the usual grades of leather as you suggest, provided the 
ink is not too thin and oily. Employ a medium quick-drying 
job ink for all leathers except those specially prepared in oils, 
in which case use a little copal varnish in good, stiff, black 
or other colors of ink. Bookbinders’ gloss inks may also be 
used when a rich gloss is desired on the goods. 


A Neat FourtH or Juty Numser.— The July issue of the 
Boys’ Industrial School Journal, published by the Ohio Boys’ 
Industrial School at Lancaster, Ohio, and of- which Mr. 
George A. Sturm is editor and instructor of the printing 
school, has been received, and is, as usual, neat and replete — 
mechanically and editorially. The front outside cover-page is 
full of loyalty, which is appropriately signified by a large 
flag of “Old Glory,” bordered by thirty-two smaller cuts, all 
printed in correct colors. We congratulate Mr. Sturm on his 
return to duty after a severe illness of several weeks. The 
boys of the school missed him very much in the discharge of 
their duties. zs 

Wants To Know How To Print In THREE Cotors AT ONE 
ImpreEssion.— W. R. Durie, of the Times, Kingston, Jamaica, 
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(W. I1.), writes: “As subscribers, we should be glad if you 
would tell us just how to print in three colors at one impres- 
sion on treadle presses. We have label work in mind, and our 
difficulty, of course, is the running of the inks one into the 
other. Perhaps you can refer us to some text-book that covers 
this.” Answer.— Presses for printing in three colors at one 
impression can be built to order; but we question the prac- 
ticability of such a thing as three different colors being printed 
as you suggest on the regular platen treadle press. The 
Kidder Press Company, of Boston, Massachusetts, builds a 
regular platen machine with ink fountains for several colors, 
which prints label work quite satisfactorily. Read the letter 
of H. S. M., of Beverly, Massachusetts, under this department 
heading, for further information regarding what is being done 
on the Kidder press. 

INK FOR PRINTING ON LinEN.—W. O. H., of Mapleton, 
Minnesota, writes: “Will you kindly inform me in the 
columns of your valuable publication the best ink to use for 
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ing the program of games for a Scottish picnic in that city. 
The size of the hanger is 10 by 2634 inches, and is worked 
on a 20 by 2634 inch sheet, so as to give two copies to a sheet, 
when the printing is done. Two forms are made up for 
colors, red and blue, and locked up in one chase. The edition 
was run as follows: 7,500 in red; then washed up for blue, 
turning the sheet around for second color; then the sheet 
was cut in two. Mr. Thorpe has this to say about the job: 
“T send you herewith copy of a large hanger, which conveys 
an idea that may be new to many of your readers. The 
number of copies in this instance was fifteen thousand, in two 
colors, ‘rush’ order, so that the time saved in running them 
off at one impression and make-ready was quite an item in 
both time and cost. The ‘idea’ is original so far as I am 
concerned, as I have no knowledge of any one else having 
adopted it before. If it is of any value to you, make use of 
it as you see fit.” Answer The entire work on the hanger is 
good and is worthy of notice here; but the idea is quite an old 

















Photo by Coz and Carmichael. 


VILLAGE OF PENON, MEXICO. 


printing on linen, and also the best tympans?” Answer.— 
Your question is somewhat vague, because you have not 
stated what kind of linen printing you want to do. You may 
want to print on coarse sack linen to be made up into bags, 
or you may want to print on book cloth, which is also termed 
linen. If to print on bag linen, then use a good quality of 
news ink, and a soft tympan, which may be made of a sheet 
of rubber or a piece of felt or smooth cloth. Whichever of 
these is selected, cover it over with three or four sheets of 
book paper. If you want to print on fine surfaced linen, then 
use a book or job ink costing about $1 a pound, adding a little 
copal varnish to it as needed. A medium hard tympan is best 
for this, especially if there are any large type or fields of solid 
in the form. <A piece of baby rubber or thin cloth (as a 
blanket in the tympan), which must be covered over with four 
or five sheets of book paper. Get a copy of “ Presswork”; it 
tells you all about tympans. 

MetHop oF PrintinG “HANGERS” IN Two Cotors IN 
Quick Time.— Mr. James W. Thorpe, with A. Talbot & Co., 
of London, Ontario, has sent us a two-color hanger announc- 


one and often adopted because it saves time, and, for all 
advertising purposes, is as effective as if worked separately. 
Wants To Know How to Work Cuts.—C. R., of St. 
Paul, Nebraska, says: “I enclose rough proofs of four half- 
tones, hoping that you may offer some suggestion that will aid 
me in working them properly. You will notice that there is a 
slurred or filled-up appearance along the edges in all the back- 
grounds. These cuts were used several years ago, after which 
they were stored away until delivered to us to see whether 
they were in shape to be used on another job. They had not 
been properly washed out, and the ink had dried in the screen 
to a considerable extent. We used ammonia first, and later a 
solution recommended by THE INLAND PRINTER correspondent, 
consisting principally of caustic potash. The potash seemed 
to boil out all of the dirt, but the cuts continued to work as 
shown in the proofs. Any suggestion you may be able to give 
will be greatly appreciated.” Answer.— We do not find any- 
thing wrong with the cuts, except that much of the engraved 
surface is filled up with dirt. The workmanship of the face 
of the cuts is really fine, and only needs proper treatment 
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and make-ready on press to give splendid results. What 
you think is “slur” is simply dirt embedded in the screen lines. 
Get this out entirely, using creosote or a solution of caustic 
potash —try the former first, using a tooth-brush to apply it, 
and wash out the dirty particles. Let the creosote remain on 
the face of the cuts a few hours before brushing off. We 
suggest that you get a copy of “ Presswork,” and begin read- 
ing at page 68, following up successive pages as they relate 
to “overlaying.” From this work you may gain much valuable 
information that can not be conveyed at this time or through 
this journal by reason of lack of space. 

Wants To LEARN How To Empzoss AND T0 Print IN Two 
Cotors AT ONE IMprEssION.— Economy and novelty seem to 
be the demands of recent inquirers, if we are to judge from 
their letters. Here is another one, who writes as follows: 
“Some five or six months ago, perhaps longer, the writer 
(N. B. N., of Toledo, Ohio,) noticed an advertisement or 
an article in THe INLAND PRINTER of a firm or party who 
offered to sell a proposition for embossing letter-heads, etc. 
Am not sure whether it was with one impression or not. Also, 
can you favor me with a scheme which would save two-impres- 
sion work — for instance, red and blue, or red and black com- 
bination for letter-heads, etc., where it is done with one 
impression? Is there a press manufactured that will do this? 
Would appreciate very much any information you may be 
able to give on either of these subjects, especially the 
embossing.” Answer. Get a copy of “ Practical Guide to 
Embossing,” price $1; and “The Color Printer,” price $10. 
Regarding press for doing two-color work at one impression, 
read letter of H. S. M., of Beverly, Massachusetts, in this 
department. The account of Mr. Thorpe regarding the print- 
ing of the hanger may suggest to you a very practical way of 
accomplishing unique results. Platen presses with ink foun- 
tains are often utilized in wonderful ways. Do a little thinking 
and searching yourself; be as original as possible. To be a 
“wonder” in your business eschew the beaten tracks followed 
by the many. There is no fault found for asking questions, if 
these do not involve useless search for the proverbial needle 
in the haymound. Read over your first question and ask 
yourself, “Might I not have looked up the information in 
back numbers. of THE INLAND PRINTER without imposing 
trouble and loss of time on the poor associate editor, who has 
so many other important questions to answer?” We shall be 
pleased to hear from any one desiring to dispose of the 
embossing proposition sought by our correspondent. 


Gotp Bronze Over Inxs.— W. B. M., of Chicago, Illinois, 
writes as follows: ‘“ Will you kindly inform me through 
pressroom department if there is any way by which bronzing 
can be done over several colors (three or four) without having 
the bronze powder stick to the overprints? I have tried a 
number of things, such as reducing compound in the ink; 
running as little color as possible; using paraffin, etc. Dusting 
on magnesia on the printed work will do the trick, but that 
requires an extra handling and is as nasty to work with as 
the bronze itself. We use a fair grade of ink that works satis- 
factorily on all other work, and we do not want to have special 
ink made for this purpose if there is any other way out of it.” 
Answer— To be successful with such printing you must 
abandon many dogmatic ideas about the inks you have in use. 
The principal secret lies in the preparation of the inks so that 
they will work over each other and dry without forming a 
sticky, or varnished, top. The writer has, perhaps, made the 
greatest possible success in such printing, having bronzed 
over a large figure that had been printed and shaded thirteen 
times — the bronze “cleaning” off the colors as sharply as if 
printed on the white stock, but all the inks were prepared by 
himself, and the process he holds as a trade secret. To advise 
you intelligently, we would have to examine the inks you 
select. However, if the colors are good and have been well 


ground in varnishes made from linseed oil, there is hope for 
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success if you will make a drying varnish of one part of clear 
and refined dammar varnish, mixed well in two parts of old 
boiled linseed oil, and apply a little to the inks as used, the 
bottom colors requiring less than the last one. The work 
should be allowed a couple of days in which to dry before 
running the next in order, especially if the weather is cold or 
damp. In any event, the printed sheets should be laid out in 
small lots, so that the air can reach the colors and set and dry 
them before going on with bronzing. Do not use too fine a 
bronze; what is know as “leaf bronze,” which has a rich 
golden luster, is the best of all, and permits of clean work and 
calendering, when high-class finish is desired. 


His THEeory AsouT WASHING ROLLERS WITH COAL OIL AND 
GASOLINE.— R. E. M., of Kansas City, Kansas, has a theory 
regarding the difference of using coal oil and gasoline on com- 
posite rollers under defined conditions of temperature, and 
asks our opinion of the same in this way: “ Will you please 
give me your opinion of my theory. I am working in a base- 
ment which is quite damp about all the time, so that the compo- 
sition rollers peel and do not last any reasonable length of 
time, necessitating a new supply of these from four to six 
times a year. Our rollers are washed in coal oil every night, 
as well as when washing them during the day. Now, my 
theory is this, that if rollers were washed with gasoline instead 
of coal oil, they would last much longer, because the gasoline 
helps to make them tough. I think that once a week would 
be plenty to wash them with coal oil. This is the way I have 
washed rollers for the last nine years, and never experienced 
the least trouble with my rollers. Please let me hear your 
opinion in THE INLAND Printer. I do think, however, that 
a little coal oil may be used once in a while and be all right; 
but I do not believe it is advantageous to wash up rollers five 
or six times a day with it in a damp pressroom. What do 
you think?” Answer.— Your theory seems to be a good one, 
for it satisfies you that it possesses real practical merit, from 
long every-day experience. This fact alone appears to be in 
its favor, hence it would hardly be advisable to take issue 
with you after nine years of proof of its superiority. We can 
readily understand why gasoline is better than coal oil for 
washing up rollers in a really damp pressroom, for it dries 
sooner and leaves an apparent dryness on the face of compo- 
sition rollers which coal oil will not do. This moderate dry- 
ness is likely what you allude to as toughness. True, it has a 
moiety in that sense; but it does not increase the strength of 
the composition, except in so far as it does not permit the skin 
of the roller to “pick” off in small bits, as is often the case 
when rollers are washed off with coal oil and then sponged 
off with water, especially if run on a press located in a damp 
pressroom. Stick to any theory which you have proved by 
actual experience to be right, and which has been found bene- 
ficial under adverse conditions. We admire a thinking work- 
man with an idea. 

Printinc Lasers IN Coors AT ONE _ IMPRESSION.— 
H. S. M., of Beverly, Massachusetts, has sent us a number of 
sheets, twenty-four inches wide and of large lengths, filled 
with labels neatly printed and registered in different colors at 
one impression, most of the label designs being in two dis- 
tinct colors. For instance, the first sheet is laid out as follows: 
First row of labels in black and brilliant red; second row of 
labels in light blue and gold ink; third row of labels in dark 
blue and red, and the fourth row in black and gold ink — 
this arrangement running crosswise on the sheet of paper. Of 
course the other specimen sheets show entitely different 
arrangement of labels and colors. Each label varies in size 
to suit fairly large boxes, the average size being from 4 to 
5% inches wide. We will now let H. S. M. tell how he did 
the printing: “I was interested in a recent article in THE 
INLAND PRINTER On printing two or more colors at one opera- 
tion on a hand-fed press. Thinking that you would like to 
hear about some other new method of printing two or more 
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colors at one operation I have sent samples of my own work — 
composition and presswork — done in from two to eight colors, 
on label work. The press used was an ordinary “ Kidder,” 
made in Dover, New-Hampshire. I have been a printer 
twelve years, and have spent a year and a half on this kind of 
colorwork, being the first, I think, to use this method on this 
class of work. Let me describe the modus operandi. The 
fountains, for there are two— upper and lower —are divided 
into compartments of six inches each, making, as it were, eight 
fountains, or one for each color. The most delicate colors 
are put in the lower fountains and the stronger ones in the 
upper fountains. The form-roller chucks work on different 
bearings, so that the colors can not mix. The distributors are 
divided so as to correspond with the fountains; on form 
rollers the same arrangement, the fountain rollers being 
allowed to remain continuous or solid. I have not as yet 











AN OAXACA SERVANT, MEXICO. 


experienced any difficulty in preventing the colors from mixing. 
In an ordinary day’s work I manage to turn out forty thousand 
two-color labels, doing my own composition, making changes, 
presswork, etc. On straight runs of only one color, I have 
turned out from twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand 
impressions on a day’s work. The press carried four sets of 
fountains. When I desire to do only one color, I remove 
the divided fountain at the top and put in a straight undivided 
fountain. For two colors, I remove both top and bottom 
fountains and replace these with a straight or undivided set; 
so you can see from this that I can print, at will, from one to 
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eight colors successfully.” Answer— We think highly of 
your plan for doing the class of label printing shown. It is 
much on the same principle as that in vogue in printing the 
comic supplements issued by newspaper publishers. Although 
not so stated, we assume that your paper has been fed into 
the Kidder press from a web by a special automatic feeding 
appliance, perhaps such as the Kramer web attachment for 
platen presses. Apparently, only one composition is made for 
each form of four labels, and the lines or portions of design of 
the labels desired in a second color so imposed as that these 
will register accurately when the press makes its second 
impression, for it must do this to combine the two or more 
colors running at the same time. Of course this is called 
printing in colors at one impression, as, after the first impres- 
sion, all colors are struck at the same operation of the press, 
the sheet being automatically carried to the next set of colors 
in the form. 





INACCURACY IN ILLUSTRATION. 


Did you ever see a picture of a compositor or pressman at 
work (unless it was a half-tone from a photograph) that was 
not an impossible thing? Why does an artist (?) guess at 
what a case or press looks like when he could easily verify or 
disprove his conception of its appearance? A recent issue of 
the St. Louis Republic contains a half-column article on what 
it claims to be the only woman pressman (sic) in the United 
States, starting out by saying that Annie Peglow (possibly 
the original “ gentle Annie,” of vernal fame) has for five years 
operated two cylinder presses at 314 North Third street. 
There is a good deal of flapdoodle in the article, but it would 
have been all right in the main if some genius had not decided 
that it needed embellishment. So they ran in the cut shown 
here. I wonder if this represents the “two cylinder presses ” 

















Annie “operates,” or is this only one of the cylinders? Did 
the artist who “executed” this picture ever see a cylinder 
press, or even a bed and platen press? Where did Annie 
get the sheet of paper she is pulling out or putting in the 
machine? Where is the next sheet to come from? What 
moves the platen up to the type, and of what unknown metal 
is it made that so light and unbraced a plate could stand an 
impression from even a light form? Of course, we can see it 
is a light form, for she is only using one inking roller! I 
hope you will find space in which to embalm this relic of a 
by-guess age, that it may be laid among the archives of printer- 
dom as a memento that in our time there were possible feeders 
of impossible presses.— William D. Christman, Fredonia, 
Kansas. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN,. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. - 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepucinG GLAssEs, unmounted. 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

DrawinG For Repropuction.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

Lessons on Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S.M. in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. loth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice oF Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘“‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PrinterS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. Ives 
and Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of 
one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, 
gold embossed; new edition, revised and brought down to date; 200 
pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC. Print1nG.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
** Photofrichromatic Printing.”” The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
out scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 
Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic PuoroscaLe.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


ENGRAVING OUTFITS FOR SMALL NewspapeErs.— W. J. Cram, 
proprietor of a newspaper in Manitoba, and M. L. Spink, of 
Illinois, want estimates on the cost of newspaper engraving 
plants. Answer.— Write to the Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 82-84 Fulton street, New York. 

RETOUCHING PHOTOGRAPHS FOR HALF-TONE REPRODUCTION. 
William Lieb, Jeffersonville, New York, wants to know what 
materials are used for retouching photographs for half-tone 
reproductions? Answer— The writer uses only Winsor & 
Newton’s water-colors in tubes, namely: chinese white, indian 
red and sepia, using the color as thick as it can be easily 
worked. 

Usinc SHapinc Mepiums on NEcAtives.— Process Work, 
of London, says: “A patent was recently taken out in 
America for a process of making backgrounds to half-tone por- 
traits or other subjects to resemble engraved lines or hand 
stipple. It is understood that the method consists in applying 
to the negative an impression from a shading medium, and if 
that is all there is in the patent it would never hold good in 
this country, for we have heard of at least two English firms 
doing this some years ago. There are several ways in which 
the films can be applied, but generally the parts of the nega- 
tive, where the tint is not wanted, is gummed over so that 
any transfer on the gummed portion can be washed off.” 


OINTMENT FOR THE PROcESSWORKER’S HANpDs.— Fritz Han- 
sen gives, in the Wiener Photographen Zeitung, the following 
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to protect the hands from photographic chemicals. This trans- 


lation is from the Photogram: 


Best castile soap in fine shavings..............see0% I ounce. 
WUSIGES Socccte uns cons cave tuaaeencenasteessecceaeds I ounce. 
WE caxeWaended and cheven dence eee bene Ree auhaouens I ounce. 
PIER Svcaecente de eens satendakerens eecevares 45 minims. 
EEE ot cand se taces acecddeceseusecncoouss tener I ounce. 


The soap is dissolved in the water heated for that purpose, 
the wax mixed in with much stirring, and, when all is in solu- 
tion, the ammonia added. When clear, the lanolin.is put in, 
and then, if the mixture is very thick, water added until the 
whole has about the consistency of honey. Keep in a covered 
stoneware jar. The hands should be first washed with ordinary 
soap, and then, while the lather is still on them, a bit of the 
mixture, about the size of a hazel nut, rubbed in -until all is 
absorbed, and the hands are dry. At the close of the work, the 
film of wax is washed off in warm water and a little lanolin 
rubbed into the hands. 

To Remove Nitric Acmw Srarins.—‘ New Subscriber,” 
New Orleans, writes: “Can you tell me some way to take 
off the yallow stains from my fingers? I am a zinc etcher, 
and the nitric acid makes my hands yallow. You must not 
think I am stuck on myself, but I have got a girl, and — you 
know how it is—I don’t like to go to see her with my hands 
looking as if I smoked cigarettes with all my fingers.” Answer. 
All the world loves a lover, and if there is anything this depart- 
ment can do for you, it will be done. It is easier to lose a 
girl sometimes than to lose nitric acid stains when they are 
of long standing. One plan to avoid stains is to use rubber 
finger stalls, or rubber gloves. Or have a druggist make up for 
you the ointment recommended by Fritz Hansen and printed 
in another paragraph. Nitric acid stains can be removed from 
the hands daily by painting the stains with a solution of per- 
manganate of potash, wash off the permanganate with a five 
per cent solution of hydrochloric (muriatic) acid. After this 
wash the hands with pure castile soap. Now, if you lose the 
girl it will not be the fault of this department. By the way, 
process men should be particular as to the kind of soap they 
use on their hands. Any soap that roughens the skin should 
be avoided. Castile soap is the best to keep the skin in good 
condition. 

THREE-COLOR PRINTING IN 1730.— Sir George Newnes is 
about to bring out a periodical at the price of $50 per copy. 
Its value will be due to the fact that it will be illustrated 
with colored photogravures. This announcement leads C. T. 
Chesterman to recall in the Process Photogram that T. Ch. 
Leblond formed a company in London, in 1730, or thereabout, 
to do copperplate printing in colors. In 1737 Leblond 
removed to France, where he had imitators. Some of the 
colored copperplate prints of that day, which were sold at a 
few shillings, are now valued at many thousand francs. In 
1730 Leblond published a work entitled “Il-Colorito; or, the 
Harmony of Coloring of Painting Reduced to Mechanical 
Practice Under Easy Precepts and Infallible Rules.” Leblond 
maintained that in painting, all visible subjects can be depicted 
by the aid of three colors, namely, yellow, red and blue, and 
expressed himself as follows on the subject: “ Various mix- 
tures of the three primary colors produce all conceivable tints, 
and if they are intermixed black is produced.” By Leblond’s 
method a separate plate was used for each color, but as three 
colors did not give depth enough to the shadows he eventually 
employed a fourth plate. All of which would seem to indicate 
that there is-little new, after all, under the sun. And further, 
if Newnes succeeds in getting $50 for a publication because it 
is printed in colors, there is going to be a movement in all 
magazines toward using three-color plates. 

_THe Amstutz Encrayinc Metuop—N. S. Amstutz, 
formerly of Cleveland, Ohio, who invented a machine for 
sending pictures by telegraph, has moved to London. He is 
now using his invention for engraving purposes, and it is 
interesting to note the improvement he has made. On October 
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26, 1891, he sent the writer a proof of the first portrait sent 
by telegraph, with this note: “I enclose you a hand-burnished 
proof of our first portrait test on our first machine. The 
print is a little worse for being a burnished proof. This was 
sent twenty miles in ten minutes, and it is not representative of 
what the process can do, but what the first machine did do.” 





AMSTUTZ’S FIRST TELEGRAPHED PORTRAIT. 


To engrave by his machine he first makes a negative from the 
subject to be engraved, then a positive from the negative, after 
this a carbon print on celluloid is made from the positive. The 
Process Photogram thus describes the engraving method: 
‘This carbon relief is now used as the guide to a cutting tool 
by which a replica of itself is cut in a thin sheet of celluloid. 
The carbon print is laid with its relief upward on a brass 
cylinder some three inches in diameter. It is covered with a 
strip of celluloid which is stretched tightly down over it. Then 
a V-shaped cutting tool, on a suitable carriage, is brought down 
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AN AMSTUTZ ENGRAVING. 


upon the celluloid and its depth of cut adjusted. The cylinder 
is set rotating, and at the same time the carriage and attached 
tool move by a previcusly determined step from left to right. 
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In a few moments the tool has cut upon the upper surface of 
the celluloid a relief corresponding to that of the carbon 
underneath, the tones of the original print being translated by 
greater or less breadth of line, just as in single line half-tone 
with a screen in a camera. This celluloid relief can be 
mounted type-high on a wood block with celluloid varnish and 
printed from, to an edition of twenty thousand, Mr. Amstutz 
claims. Or cold stereos or electros can be made from it in 
any number.” : 
BLEACHING PHoToGRAPHIC Prints WuitTe.—D. D. Mac- 
Kenzie, Providence, Phode Island, writes: “Can you inform 
me of a formula for bleaching salt prints, such as are used for 
photo-etching? To illustrate: I desire to make a salt print, 
ink over it with waterproof ink, then bleach out white all but 
the black lines. I have sensitized my salt paper on thirty-grain 
silver bath (neutral), fumed, printed and bleached in a satu- 
rated solution of bichlorid mercury, and, while they look good 
in the water, in a few hours the lines of the photograph begin 
to come back. All the formulas I have been able to find simply 
say, bleach with mercury, but this has not been successful 
with me.” Answer.— Here is the method used by the writer 
for over a quarter of a century: Clemon’s matt surface paper 
is sensitized on a forty-grain bath of nitrate of silver. After 
fuming and printing the print is thoroughly fixed in hypo- 
sulphit of soda solution, and washed in running water until 
every trace of the “hypo” is out of the print. On this the 
permanency of the bleaching operation depends. The bleaching 


bath is: 
BCRIONIG OF MIENCREY 6 niksies cise ss sive sce sa oeways I ounce. 
NE ui neg cen beens eae Rene ins BERNA E Ee Oo 5 ounces. 
BRIN Fests int aicye- sey avelgtae Seaersioeers ores) ay lole Seb ois Cass I ounce. 
1 drachm. 


If the drawing has been made with non-waterproof ink, then 
alcohol is substituted for the water in the formula. In fact, 
as both kinds of ink are used in my department, for safety I 
use an alcoholic solution of mercury. The bleaching solution 
is poured on and off the drawing, and, when the print is 
bleached white, the mercury is washed off the drawing by 
holding it for a few moments under running water. Photo- 
graphs bleached in this way will keep white for years. 

DEVELOPER FOR THE Dry ENAMEL Process.— Since an 
American went to Europe to introduce the dry enamel process 
there, experiments have been in progress in the Imperial 
Institute of Graphic Arts in Vienna as to the value of the 
method over the ordinary enamel. Herr Ludwig Tschorner, 
who has had charge of the experiments, comes to the conclu- 
sion that the dry enamel process does not come up to the 
ordinary enamel process as far as results and ease of working 
go. On page 723 of the January INLAND PRINTER was pub- 
lished a dry enamel process recommended by C. Real in 
Penrose’s “ Pictorial Annual,” 1902-’03. In this process 
stannate of soda was used as the developing powder. Herr 
Tschorner has been experimenting with this powder and 
reports that even when rubbing it over the print in the most 
careful manner with a soft tuft of cotton wool it is liable to 
scratch, owing to the grainy nature of the powder. He says 
that the best developing agent is powdered magnesia, or, 
better, magnesium carbonate. This is rubbed over the print 
with either a camel’s-hair brush or a tuft of cotton. 





OR LIKE A ROSE IN A WEED PATCH. 

An advertising man is on the high road to riches when he 
has learned how to make two inches single column stand out 
from the surrounding surface like a wart on the nose of an 
heiress.— Printers’ Ink. 





THE VALUE OF APPEARANCES, 
A good many men have yet to learn that anything that 
improves the appearance of store, shop or factory is good 
advertising.— Printers’ Ink. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
ON MACHINE 


COMPOSITION 





BY JOHN S. THOMPSON, 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are Invited. 
Queries received before the tenth day of the month will be answered 
In the next Issue. Address all matters pertaining to this department 
to The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 Sherman street, Chicago. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.— Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addr . prefer . etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are Invited to call upon us for competent men in these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be sent on request. List furnished free to 
employers. Address The Inland Printer Company, being careful to 
enclose stamp. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


FacsiMIL—E SimpLex Keysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

Tue MecnuanicaL Detairs oF THE LinotyPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Operator’s CoMPpANIon.— A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Manuat.— Gives detailed instruction concerning the 
proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, fully illustrated. No oper- 
_ or machinist should be without this valuable book. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

Correct Keysoarp Fincertnc.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet 
of 16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for 
the acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 
25 cents. 

Srupss’ Manuat.— By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed 
record. A_ practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. 
Should be in the possession of every operator with an ambition to 
become a “swift.” Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FacstmiLe Linotype Keysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion” learned by 
practice on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full infor- 
mation as to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Tue MECHANISM OF THE Linotyre.— By John S. Thompson. The 
latest and best work on this subject. A complete and practical treatise 
on the installation, operation and care of the Linotype, for the novice 
as well as the experienced operator, with full information concerning 
the new two-letter machines, not to be found in any work heretofore 
published. This is a reprint of the series of articles, ‘“‘ The Machinist 
and the Cperator,” which has appeared in THe INLAND PRINTER. 
Fully illustrated; 128 pages; cloth, $1.50, prepaid. 


THINGS YOU SHOULD NOT FORGET. 

Don’t forget to keep the fonts well sorted up. 

Don’t forget that the distributor is made right. 

Don’t forget to lock the transfer levers before climbing up 
to start the distributor. 

Don’t forget to take the bent, damaged and broken-down 
matrices out of the magazine. 

Don’t forget that the distributor needs very little oil, that if 
oil gets on the matrices they won’t slide in the magazine, and 
if your matrices are dirty your proofs will be likewise. 





THE Unitype Company is sending out a booklet, the cover of 
which forms the envelope, entitled “ A Friendly Visit on Publi- 
cation Day,” the text of which is a convincing argument to 
the publisher of the small-city daily in favor of the Simplex 
One-man Typesetter. 

Metat Looxs Cotp.— W. H. D., Fargo, North Dakota, 
asks the following questions: “(1) In casting a twenty- 
nine-em line, the first one or two letters of the line have a bad 
face, while the balance of the line is perfectly clear. Mouth- 
piece is open and perfectly free the entire length. The trouble 
does not occur on any other length of slug. (2) In recasting 
the face of slugs of any measure, but mostly of ten-point body, 
have the ‘cold metal’ appearance, while the slug itself is too 
hot.” Answer—The writer is unable to reconcile questions 
one and two, but takes it that the trouble is a bad face on the 
slug while the metal is really hot. There are not many things 
that will produce the effect of cold metal, the ordinary cause 


being that the mouthpiece holes are clogged or the throat of 
the pot filled with dross or litharge so as to permit the metal 
to enter the mold in such a small stream that it chills before 
it strikes the matrices, and thus produces a bad face. The 
same thing would occur if the pot mouth were not in line 
with the mold cell. It may be necessary to remove the mouth- 
piece and clean out the throat of the pot in this instance, as it 
is undoubtedly choked with litharge. 

Motp-posts SpruNnGc.— An operator-machinist in Elkhart, 
Indiana, is having trouble of a new kind, and has been unable 
to overcome it. He writes: ‘“ We are having a very peculiar 
trouble with our slugs. The bottom of the slug is always 
about a half-thousandth thinner than the top, no matter how 
we adjust it. Sometimes we can get three corners alike, but 
the fourth will still be off. We did everything imaginable to 
the knives, and finally gota set of new ones; we put in new 
bushings for the locking pins; we adjusted the mold slide in 
every possible way, the gib of which we found slightly worn. 
We have made these adjustments over and over again, going 
from one extreme to the other, trying a slug at all the inter- 
mediate stages, but the bottom always remains thinner than 
the top, sometimes as much as two-thousandths, sometimes a 
little less than a half-a-thousandth; but never right. We 
have lapped and cleaned the mold, and tried everything sug- 
gested that could possibly have a bearing on it. With the 
exception noted above, the slug is as perfect as ever came out 
of a Linotype. We have set bourgeois, brevier and nonpareil 
slugs with always the same result. If you wish you may 
publish the facts of this letter in THe INLAND PRINTER, in 
order to get the opinions of other machinist-operators.”’ 
Answer.— Trouble of this kind is due to the posts which serve 
as guides in the new universal mold becoming sprung, so as 
to put the movable cap out of line with the base portion of 
the mold. New posts can be put in place, but the job should 
not be attempted outside the factory, to which the mold can be 
sent for repair. 


A Recorp sy A Lapy LiNnotypist.— High averages have 
been made by men on the Linotype keyboard, but it is not 
often that the record given below is excelled by operators of 
the gentler sex. If any better records have been made THE 
INLAND PRINTER will be glad to publish them. Daniel M. 
Benan, foreman of the news department of the Kennebec 
Journal, Augusta, Maine, writes regarding the performance of 
a lady operator in his employ: “I am a constant reader of 
THE INLAND PRINTER and am especially interested in anything 
that pertains to machine composition. At different times I 
have noticed the recording of large ‘runs’ on the Linotype, 
but have never seen figures on continuous work. Now we 
have an operator in the office é6f the Kennebec Journal who is 
quite a performer, and thinking that it might be of some 
interest to your readers I have compiled the records for six 
successive weeks. They follow: 


Week of — Hours. Ems. Average. 
Po ae Oe eee 49:30 288,650 5,831 
MAP BO eo veccccaaccasectecees 53:10 309,852 5,825 
fT PEC OPES OLE COLETTE TC 51:55 307,639 5,825 
DERG AIO a cee ecncccceceveweea 48:15 288,143 5,977 
GE MG ec, ond ducecieeevews aes 47:10 289,033 6,126 


Miss Estelle Brown, whose performance for six successive 
weeks is shown above, is employed in the news department of 
the Kennebec Journal, at Augusta, Maine. Shortly after the 
introduction of the Linotype into the Journal newsroom she 
learned the keyboard and became a regular ‘hand.’ From the 
first she showed herself to be very ‘ swift,’ but it was not until 
lately that she has been making high averages, her efforts hav- 
ing been previously confined to making spurts. Miss Brown’s 
record was made setting minion face on brevier slug, the type 
being measured by the use of the Linotype counter which 
registers the number of lines. I mention this to show that her 
record consisted of solid type only, not any slugs, heads, leads, 
etc., were counted at all. She does not have any particular 
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copy, but takes it as it comes, both good and bad. I am not 
in a position to know just what the highest averages for con- 
tinuous work on the Linotype are, and would like to know if 
you do not consider this exceptional work — especially when 
the operator is a slight, frail girl.” 

QUESTIONS FROM A GRADUATE—A _ graduate from the 
Inland Printer Technical School writes as follows: “It is 
some four months since I left your school, and I have had 
occasion to congratulate myself a number of times for having 
attended same. It took me about eight hours to instal my 
machine and it has run beautifully at all times. The coal-oil 
burner gave some little trouble, but is better now, but in a short 
time we will change to gas, when the only source of trouble 
will have been removed. We have a two-letter pica machine, 
and it is a beauty, having all the latest improvements. I 
average 4,300 solid brevier an hour, and have the care of the 
machine. I wish you would tell me what is a fair average 
speed under conditions in a country office on brevier. I change 
machine over every Saturday night to nonpariel, and also set 
jobwork at odd times. We are getting out a seven-column 
eight-page paper with one machine (running two shifts of 
eight hours each), set solid brevier, and use four, five or six 
columns of plate a day. Is this a good average? The boss 
wants to set a tax list on machine six ems wide, but I notice 
the spaceband driver will not fit in jaw on so short a measure. 
Will I have to get a small driver? I remember you having 
said the dirt that comes from metal after fluxing could be 
sold. Where? How long will trimming knives run without 
being sharpened? I have found the ‘ Mechanism of the Lino- 
type’ of great practical value.” Answer.— The amount of type 
set is certainly a creditable showing, and is evidence that the 
system of operating taught in the Inland Printer Technical 
School is sound. When setting measures less than eleven 
ems in length it is necessary to use a spaceband driver shorter 
than the one furnished with the machine, as the driver should 
come up inside the cut-out corners of the vise-jaws. The 


residue from the metal-pots or smelting furnace can be 
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trouble from leakage since it was placed on our machine, and 
none whatever after the first three or four weeks. It does not 
leak and I do not put the mouthpiece in with ashes and lime 
or any other corrosive paste. I soon discovered that the small 
S-wrench which the company intended to be used in tightening 
this mouthpiece was entirely too weak to bring the clamp to a 
firm seat. I then went to a blacksmith shop and had a socket 
wrench made to fit the nuts. I then covered the edges of 
mouthpiece and clamp with a coating of stiff white lead, put 
them in place and forced the nuts home with the socket wrench 
—result, no leak at all. I frequently remove the mouthpiece, 
clean pot throat and replace the mouthpiece in a space of five 
minutes, and since securing the socket wrench have not been 
troubled with leaks in the least. The old-style mouthpiece was 
hard to remove, difficult to put in position again, was liable to 
bad leaks, and was hard to line to back of mold; whereas the 
new one is easy to remove, easy to replace, and, if properly 
replaced, there is no leak, and is easy to line up, because it is 
brought to a firm base all along its length and has not been 
bent or sprung in removal. If machinists having machines 
equipped with the new crucible will have a socket wrench made 
to fit the nuts and then use it in the way above described, the 
leakage trouble will be gone for good. If I had a machine 
equipped with old-style pot I would certainly change it for a 
new one. I just give this information for the benefit of those 
having trouble with leaking mouthpieces, and will give further 
information on the subject to those desiring same.” 


MacGaziIneE Set Too Low.—F. A. B., New York city, is 
another Linotypist who has not yet discovered that the 
machine is made right and requires but intelligent adjustment 
from time to time to keep it in perfect order. The remedy 
which he adopted to overcome his difficulty was effective in 
his case, though it is doubtful if he could explain why. His 
letter follows: 

Editor Machine Composition Department: New York, June 27, 1903. 


Dear Sir,—I have the following trouble: Every key on my key- 
board works perfectly upon striking for one letter, but when I hold the 





Charles E. Kocher. Charles R. Reed. 


Thomas I. Terrell. B. F. Evans. 


GRADUATES INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL — MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH. 


returned to the dealers from whom the metal was purchased. 
Trimming knives should not require sharpening in less than a 
year’s time. . 

LIKES THE MouTHpIEce CLAMP.— L. M. Grist, of the York- 
ville (S. C.) Enquirer, contributes the following: “I noticed 
in the May or April issue of THe INLAND PRINTER that the 
Mergenthaler Company had abandoned the use of the improved 
mouthpiece on the new-style pot crucible. If this is true, and I 
presume it is, or your department would not have made the 
statement, I for one very much regret the fact. To my way 
of thinking, this new crucible and mouthpiece is one of the 
very best improvements on the Mergenthaler in many moons. 
I have been using the new-style crucible since a very short 
time after the ‘cave in’ letter inquiry which you so kindly 
carried through for me last summer. It has given me but little 


key down the required time for two letters I only get one, thereby 
spelling good sometimes god, the second o failing to drop. I have eight 
letters working this way. I put new cams in place of the eight old 
ones and cleaned out the magazine, but without relief. Then I put 
graphite in the magazine and looked to see if there was any obstruction 
at the entrance of the magazine, but there was not. Then upon trying 
my keyboard I found it to be as bad as ever. At last I took the springs 
off under the magazine for each of the eight letters and left them off, 
and found that after that my keyboard was in perfect coridition. I 
had a talk with an operator last night and he said that the machinist 
fin his shop took off all the springs from under the magazine, but they 
were thereafter replaced by a machinist from Mergenthaler’s, who said 
that the man who took them off must have been crazy. Now, cams in 
good condition, magazine cleaned, and no bent matrices, is there any 
other way in which to fix this without taking off springs? 


Answer.— The verge springs, which were removed, have a 
tendency to raise the back verge pawl and lower the front 
pawl, and thus release the matrix. The weight of the keyrod 
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in addition to the keyrod springs, prevents this, and only per- 
mits the verge spring to act when the rod is raised by the 
keyboard cam. The keyrod hangs from the verge, but if the 
magazine is set too low the keyrod will rest on the cam and 
fail to hold the back pawl down to its full stroke. This would 
prevent the back pawl from sinking to its full depth and conse- 
quently the second matrix could not follow the first when the 
verge was operated. Removal of the verge springs allowed 
the verge to drop back when the keyrod descended and so 
long as it was perfectly clean the back pawl would not inter- 
fere with the second matrix sliding down the magazine. The 
proper thing to do, however, is to raise the magazine by means 
of the two large screws on which the lower end rests, until 
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per day is small; but I realize that the experience and practice is 
worth $4 more per day to me, making this job an $8 per day one — 
not so bad. 

I am introducing into our department a new system for keeping 
time on our work which I shall take pleasure in submitting at a later 
date. I heartily wish for the continued success of the Technical School 
and the amiable and able instructor. With many thanks for the many 
things I have learned in the School, I. remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
ApoLpH WERCKENTHIN, 
Graduate No. 40. 


ANOTHER CONTESTANT FOR THE PrizE.— A desire to gather 
in these pages the opinions of Linotypists as to the best 
methods to pursue in getting the best results from their 
machines, and an effort to enlarge the sources of information 








A. D. Fleet. 


Miss Lucy C. Humphrey. 


F. C. Irvine. 


GRADUATES INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL — MACHINE COMPOSITION BRANCH. 


the keyrods, when they rise to their full stroke, raise off the 
verges on which they rested and clear them about 1-32 of an 
inch. 


A Report From HonoL_utu.— Early in the present year a 
graduate of the Inland Printer Technical School, Machine 
Composition Branch, was sent to Honolulu, Hawaiian Terri- 
tory, after finishing a six weeks’ course in the school, to take 
charge of the Linotypes in the office of the -Hawatian Gazette. 
A letter recently received from him contains the following 
interesting information regarding his experience: 


Inland Printer Technical School: Honotutu, H. T., April 21, 1903. 

Dear Sirs,— In reply to your esteemed favor of recent date inquiring 
concerning my position with the Hawaiian Gazette Company, on the 
Linotype machines, I am pleased to tell you that I have held the position 
of machinist-operator in charge of four machines, and operating one, 
for the past four months. I make an average of over six complete 
changes daily. I make all repairs and do all the oiling and the three 
native operators clean their spacebands and plungers daily. Some days 
I have as many as twelve changes and more. I have three two-letter 
machines and one old newspaper machine. They are all back numbers, 
except one, which is of the 1899 pattern and but slightly in advance 
of the others. The climate hinders me here; also the peculiar condi- 
tions and environment of the office. We have gasoline burners and it 
is difficult to keep metal at the proper temperature. Italic and small 
caps are used in all matter and is largely inserted by hand. My hours 
are from seven to five, with one-half hour for lunch and Saturday 
afternoons off — but that’s too much for the Linotype in this tropical 
climate. 

It was not known here at first that I was a graduate of the Inland 
Printer Technical School. I was considered a Linotype expert from 
Chicago. It is now quite generally known that I am a graduate of 
your school and I give you full permission to inquire of Mr. A. W. 
Pearson, our manager, what he thinks of me and my work. 

I shall endeavor to send a photo of our machine department to 
you some time this summer. Our machines are run day and night. 
I have made one thousand changes of all kinds, including three hundred 
and fifty complete changes during the one hundred days of my work 
here. Each of the four machines have been oiled and wiped from top 


to base a number of times, and repairs and adjustments of every 
conceivable nature peculiar to the Linotype machine have been success- 
This all as a result of my course in The Inland 
my salary of $4 


fully made by me. 


Printer Technical School. I have to work hard here; 


of things pertaining to machine operating, has led THE INLAND 
PRINTER to offer prizes for the best records made by Linotyp- 
ists, the report to contain a statement as to what the contestant 
considers as most requisite to the attainment of perfection in 
his work. The following has been submitted in the compe- 
tition: 

Three machines—two years and two months. Cost of supplies 
during time covered $24.40 ($11 worth still on hand); included in 
the above were two hundred matrices, making the total cost of actual 
repairs $7.40. Average speed of work, six thousand ems minion, per 
hour. The foreman says the quality of the work done is fine. Besides 
getting out an eight-page paper daily and a sixteen-page paper on Satur- 
day, two machines are used on book and brief work every night. Have 
yet to hear of a single “‘ kick” on the quality of jobwork turned out, 
and have not had to reset a line on account of bad slugs. 

The days of hand composition in this office are so remote that it 
would be hard to get at the actual saving of machine over hand composi- 


tion. But here are the foreman’s figures on the cost: Week ending 
May 26, 1903, 875,000, cost, $55; week ending June 2, 1903, 865,000, 
cost, $55. 


Think that method and cleanliness are the two principal factors in 
the care of Linotypes. Method is essential. It is the greatest economizer 
of time. During the two years’ use, the three machines have not been 
idle an hour during working hours (which statement can be proven by 
the foreman and my employers). I go through the following routine: 

See to it each day that the automatic stop is clean and works freely. 
(This I think is very important). Clean large cams three times a week 
with kerosene; distributor rollers three times per week with benzine; 
space bands twice daily (with a preparation which takes but five minutes 
to clean thirty); clean plunger twice a week; clean mold twice a day; 
oil locking bushings and locking pins (with oil mixed with graphite) 
three times a week, use the same on mold wiper daily; wipe mouth- 
piece every day; never let friction clutch carry over; clean rubber 
rollers every two months; clean keyboard cams twice a year; brush 
all metal and dirt from machine daily. Clean magazine every six 
months; after cleaning use a little graphite; also clean reading face 
and ears of matrices at the same time; clean front of magazine once 
every six weeks. Occasionally-clean and oil first elevator sparingly. 
Put molds on lapping block occasionally and see that the vents in 
mouthpiece are kept clean. Run machines at just sixty-six revolutions. 
Look over machines carefully from time to time to see that screws do 
not work loose or that parts get worn which may cause trouble. 

Think it is wise to have necessary supplies on hand even if they 
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are not needed for a year. A little experience is all that is necessary 
for one to know just the nature of supplies to have on hand. 

You may judge for yourself what the nature of our jobwork is, 
when I tell you that we have purchased $100 worth of liners and ejector 
blades, from nine-ems nonpareil up to thirty-ems pica measure, and pica 
brevier and nonpariel matrices, which are used exclusively in the job 
department. 

I think we should not abuse the machine, but treat it as we er 
our best friend. If machine gets out of order we will generally find 
the fault is ours and not the machine’s. Never force lines into the 
vise; never tie up parts of the machine with rope and wire except in 
cases of emergency when the machine can not be laid up long enough 
to fix it properly, and at the first opportunity fix it right at once and 
do not let it go because it happens to work all right. ' 

Of course there are lots of things I do not know about the machines, 
but I do not seem to have any trouble worth mentioning and I think the 
main reasons are that I never abuse the machines and I keep them 
clean. 

This is what the Linotype inspector, Mr. Van Valkenburg, told my 
employers: ‘‘ If all machines were in as good condition as yours, we 
would not need inspectors.” 

Spacebands have been running over two years without being repaired 
and will undoubtedly last another year. (Only four out of order — 
eighty-six in use). Matrices have run the two years. No hair-lines. 
While holding a previous position I banished hair-lines by using blue 
ointment on spacebands. (Thanks to the inspector). Matrices will run 
until combinations are worn out. 

Hot slugs and sticks in the mold are almost an unknown quantity. 
Have had trouble with porous slugs on one machine which was easily 
overcome by enlarging three vents on mouthpiece a little. 


TueE Chicago branch office of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company is nothing if not enterprising. No opportunity is 
overlooked by its manager, Mr. George E. Lincoln, to present 
the claims of the Standard and Junior Linotypes to prospective 
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office to exhibit the new Junior Linotype at editorial conven- 
tions in the various States embraced in its territory, which 
extends from Pennsylvania to Utah, placing the machine on 
exhibition and practically operating it and demonstrating its 
work. At the recent convention of the National Editorial 
Association, held in Omaha, Nebraska, July 7 to 10, Mr. 
Lincoln surprised and pleased the members by issuing a neat 
four-column daily paper, called the Daily Linotype Bulletin, 
which reported the daily proceedings of the convention and 
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entertainingly published the gossip of the meeting. The paper 
was composed entirely on the Junior Linotype machine shipped 
there expressly for the purpose, and offered in itself a convince- 
ing argument in favor of the machine’s practicability. Mr. 
Will S. Menamin edited the publication and represented the 
Linotype Company. One of the gems contained in the Bulletin, 
from the pen of Miss Wilson, employed in the Chicago office 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, is reproduced here: 


THE LINOTYPE. 


In far off days, a monk, in dreary cell 
Fashioned a book, his wisdom great to tell 
To men who knew not; patiently, each day, 
His toiling fingers ever worked away 
Illumining each character with care, 

Till it was finished — perfect, true and rare. 


In later days a printer, day by day, 

Gave to the world the things men wished to say — 
Each little type in place set, one by one, 

And wearied oft before the day was done. 

But, like the monk, with patience did succeed 

To print the things he wished that men might read. 


Then came there one with mighty mind and soul 
Who brought the elements to his control — 

And many a rod of steel and iron band 

Were taught to do a work beneath his hand, 

As if, in their completeness, they divined 

They were created by a master mind. 


The old monk’s weary days of toil are done; 

The type no more are handled one by one; 

The laws of science and the strength of steel 
Combine to tell the world the things men feel — 
To spread abroad the knowledge which men glean. 
There, almost human, stands the Great Machine! 


RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Ejector Blade for Linotype Machines—G. A. Bates, 
Brooklyn, New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, New York city. No. 730,734. 

Type Justifying Means. C. H. Cochrane, Brooklyn, New 
York. No. 731,666. 

Tabulating Attachment for Linotypes—J. S. Thompson, 
Chicago, Illinois, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
New York city. No. 732,383. 

Linotype Matrix.— Thomas Cleghorn, 
No. 732,395. 


London, England. 





ADVERTISING SUGGESTION. 








WELL PLANNED— WELL WON. 


There is always danger that the new advertiser, puffed up 
with a little unexpected success, will get reckless and inclined 
o “chance it.” What seems to the uninitiated as recklessness 
on the part of some of the greatest and most successful adver- 
tisers is, on the contrary, the most carefully planned and the 
most cautiously calculated business.— Printers’ Ink. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


ON ELECTROTYPING 
AND STEREOTYPING 
. a - 


BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 





~~ Correspondence relating to this department Is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ELectrotypinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chasers include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Denes —The Dynamo —The — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths —- Agitation a Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building— Metalizing 

he Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing —Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. Fuli 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 


Hot Sotution.—R. L. M. writes: “I am having some 
trouble with my solution, as you will see from the enclosed 
shell. All my rulework splits like the enclosed and I am 
unable to find the cause. I had the same trouble about two 
months ago and I threw the old solution away and made a 
new one. It worked all right until a day ago. I have no 
trouble with type or cut work. Any information you can give 
me will be appreciated very much.” Answer.— Your solution 
may be too hot. The shell has that appearance. Try it cooler. 
If the temperature of your room is very high, cool your cases 
before blackleading. Let the water from hydrant run over 
the backs of them for a few minutes. 


This is the only book devoted 


Poor Motpinc Composition.— FE. L. C. writes: “As I 
have always found THE INLAND PRINTER such a good authority 
on questions pertaining to electrotypes, I appeal to you to tell 
me the cause of the following trouble I am having. I use 
beeswax with about ten per cent of gum turpentine molding 
composition and I find that when I make an impression the 
surface of the mold has a sandy rough appearance. It appears 
all right when the impression is first taken, but after the mold 
stands a while it assumes this appearance. Any information 
regarding the above will be very gratefully received. Answer. 
Your wax is probably adulterated with paraffin or tallow. Get 
some new pure beeswax and try it without mixing with the 
old. You would have less trouble if you would use ozokerite 
instead of beeswax. Nearly all electrotypers use ozokerite now, 
either alone or with ten or fifteen per cent of beeswax with it. 


STEREOTYPING WITH A CHEAP PLANT.—A correspondent 
writes as follows: “I have just read your response to 
A. N. T., Boston, in April INLAND PRINTER. It seems justi- 
fiable for me to comment on your sentence, ‘From such 
knowledge we would say that, while it is no doubt possible to 
make stereotypes with a $35 outfit, the chances of obtaining 
satisfactory results are not more flattering than would be the 
chances of doing good presswork with a cheap press.’ While I 
think this sentence is true as applied to most cheap outfits, let 
me tell my experience. A few months ago I wanted a stereo- 
type outfit to do up to 8% by 11 inches. A dealer quoted some- 
thing over $600 for an outfit. This included a press for making 
matrix; which I judged would quickly ruin type by pressure, 
a drying arrangement by which matrix would be dried on the 
form (bad for type again, and papier-maché matrices, which I 
did not think sharp enough for half-tone cuts. A firm in New 
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York happened to name a maker of cheap outfits, without any 
expression of opinion as to value of same. I went to the 
inventor and asked -him to demonstrate his system. He did so. 
I bought an outfit which would cast up to say 8% by 17 inches 
(casting box is 10 by 18 inches), for $30, including beating 
brush, matrix paper complete. The day after receiving outfit, 
I made a matrix of a book-cover, cast the plate and printed 
several hundred of it. The plate was spongy looking over a 
small portion near open end of casting-box, but it did not 
impair the printing value. Many printers have seen the covers 
as printed and none has ever criticized adversely. I made 
many plates from that time forward. Have never had the least 
trouble about flatness; never had as much trouble in ‘ making 
ready’ any stereotype form as with any type form of similar 
size. Have printed thousands of one solid brevier plate, about 
postal-card size, without spenaing a minute on ‘ make-ready.’ 
This process stereotypes half-tone blocks along with type 
splendidly. One reason I bought the outfit so readily was 
because The Inland Printer Company had bought an outfit 
for clients of theirs. I just feel that this $30 outfit for my 
work is better than any other at any price of which I could 
obtain knowledge, and has none of the defects that were 
visible to me in other outfits of any grade or price. The 
inventor of this cheap outfit has been burrowing along for nine 
years or more, making a bare living by selling his outfit. He 
is not clever as a business man, in my opinion, but it seems 
unfair that he should suffer from a general condemnation of 
cheap outfits, if, as I believe, his process is better for many 
people than any dear outfit, if such was given to them without 
cost. I have no interest in him, his outfit, or anything con- 
nected with him, other than is plainly apparent in this letter.” 


NEWSPAPER STEREOTYPING.— A correspondent in South 
America writes: “ I shall thank you most cordially if you 
will give me, through your interesting paper, some information 
about the following: 1. A brief explanation of the cold process 
of stereotyping, stating number, weight and quality of the 
papers which are to make up the flong and the recipe of the 
paste, if any. 2. What success has this process obtained where- 
ever it has been put in operation? 3. I have read in one of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER’S issues a very minute description of the 
autoplate machine, but nothing about its practicability. Will 
you tell me something in this respect? Our paper, El Mercurio, 
at Valparaiso, is printed in a rotary Marinoni, which required 
two plates for every page. It has been impossible for us to 
cause the last plate being cast and ready for the press in less 
than twenty minutes from the brushing up to the starting of 
the machine, and as it is a most ordinary thing that two or 
three forms at once be delivered to the stereotyper, it is 
impossible to get the plates ready in less than forty minutes. 
We have been trying of late the rolling machine process, but 
we have met no success. This is undoubtedly due to lack of 
adequate paper, which I have already ordered, yet the rolling 
machine process, though better than the brush process, is of 
little avail in the whole, as time is chiefly wasted in the subse- 
quent operations of drying, casting, trimming, routing and 
shaving. Is there any way to secure economy of time in each 
or all of these operations and which is it? With my best 
compliments and thanks.” Answer—There are several 
methods of cold stereotyping, none of which are quite as satis- 
factory in results obtained as the usual hot process. One or 
two produce plates superior to hot process plates, but more 
time is required to produce them and only one cast may be 
obtained from each mold. The Dalziel process produces plates 
little if any inferior to electrotypes, but it is too slow for news- 
paper work. A cold process employed by several English and 
continental papers consists in pasting together two sheets of 
thin blotting paper, size 19 by 24, weighing about thirty pounds 
to the ream, and three sheets of the usual tissue paper with a 
composition made as follows: Whiting, 21% pounds, flour 12 
ounces, glue, 6 ounces, water I gallon. The flong is made up 
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dry, that is to say, without previously dampening either of the 
blotters. No water being used except that which enters into the 
composition of the paste the shrinkage is reduced to a mini- 
mum. This flong must be molded with a beating brush in 
order to obtain sufficient depth. Unless the mold is made very 
deep it will become more or less distorted in drying. The 
matrix is dried by placing in a curved perforated tray and 
baking in an oven. Fair results are obtained by this process 
when the form contains no illustrations, but it is not suitable 
for the reproduction of engravings. There are one or two 
other cold process methods which are employed by a few news- 
papers and which, in some respects, seem to be quite satis- 
factory, but the writer is unable to give details as to the exact 
process employed. The inventors do not make public the 
nature of the materials used, but sell their compositions already 
mixed. The latest and probably the best cold process for 
newspaper work is a German invention, and is dry as well as 
cold. The paper is treated while in process of manufacture, 
with chemicals which produce great porosity and plasticity, 
and the sheets so prepared are then covered on one side with 
a composition which prevents, to some extent, the metal from 
adhering to the matrix. This prepared paper is thick and 
spongy, but packs smoothly under pressure. The matrix is 
made by laying a sheet of the dry paper on the form, covering 
it with a piece of press blanket and running it through a matrix- 
rolling machine. The spaces are packed with pieces of felt, 
the face of the matrix dusted with French chalk, and it is 
then ready for the casting-box, no drying being required. This 
process is employed quite extensively in Germany and England 
and seems to be a permanent institution. The writer has used 
this method for jobwork with considerable satisfaction, but 
does not consider it quite equal to the hot process, for dupli- 
cating fine work. Several casts may be obtained from a matrix 
and it is certainly the quickest known way of producing print- 
ing-plates. The writer would recommend you to give this 
process a thorough trial. The experiment would be inex- 
pensive and the process is exceedingly simple. Third: The 
autoplate machine is in continuous use in the offices of at 
least three of the largest newspapers in the country, and they 
have each ordered additional machines. This would seem to 
indicate that the machine is practical and useful. Fourth: 
It should not require twenty minutes to obtain a stereotype of 
one of your pages. Under ordinary conditions one-half of that 
time should suffice. The rolling machine will help some. A 
form may be planed down and passed through the rolling 
machine in less than a minute. The spaces in an ordinary form 
may be packed in one or two minutes more. With good steam 
pressure a roller matrix may be dried in four or five minutes 
and the casting, trimming and shaving are all rapid operations. 
With the dry process the spaces are shallower than when the 
hot process is employed, and it is possible that some of your 
larger spaces would need to be routed. When the hot process 
is employed there should be no necessity for routing. 


STEREOTYPING. 
BY HARRY D, TAPPAN. 


Papier-maché stereotyping is a very much abused art. This 
is partly due to the fact that stereotypers have made it so by 
their conservatism, and in some cases narrow-mindedness. 
In consequence a great many concerns that would have adopted 
the process have failed to do so for that reason. 

Stereotyping, no doubt, if properly conducted, is one of the 
best and cheapest plate-making processes in the market, and it 
will no doubt hold sway for some time to come. All the large 
dailies owe their existence to the process, and most all of the 
larger printing-houses are realizing that stereotyping can be 
made to answer for nearly every purpose. 

When we consider the flexibility of the papier-maché 
matrix, which makes possible the casting of all sizes and 
shapes of plates, from very slight curves to complete circles, 
at a very small cost and a high rate of speed, it is remarkable, 
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and absolutely essential, for the high-speed rotary press. 
Indeed, the rotary press would be of very little use without 
the stereotype process. In a few cases electrotype plates can be 
bent to fit a cylinder, but this method is slow, expensive, and in 
most cases unsatisfactory. 

It is remarkable what very little attention stereotyping has 
been given by journals and magazines, and, indeed, all the 
articles that the writer has seen have been discouraging, 
instead of encouraging, for both the stereotyper and the printer. 

It is generally supposed that the drying of the matrix or 
mold, and the beating by brush or molding by machine, all 
injure the type, and that, after all, the reproductions are not 
satisfactory, except for the very poorest and cheapest grades 
of work. The writer will have to acknowledge that a great 
many of the complaints are well founded, for the very good 
reason that when unskilled labor is employed the very best 
of results can not be expected. 

It is generally thought that stereotyping can be learned in 
a few days, or even hours in some cases, and that there are 
no details to be observed in learning the trade. No doubt some 
of the readers have seen advertisements, sent out by some firms 
dealing in stereotypers’ supplies, something like this: “Take 
two sheets of paper and soak them in water over night; then 
take them out, lay them between other sheets of paper to take 
up the surplus water; then paste two heavy and four tissues 
together, and put tissue side down on type, and beat with a 
brush; then lay on some old blankets, put in steam-chest 
until dry, and you have a matrix.” By following such direc- 
tions a matrix no doubt can be made, but what kind is 
another question. The writer would certainly object to pass- 
ing such work as would result from directions of that kind. 
Indeed, he has heard of and seen so many discouraging results 
and failures that at times it seemed almost useless to pro- 
ceed with the work. But, fortunately, he overcame such 
melancholy moods and stuck at it; consequently he has had 
a very varied experience in all lines of stereotyping, and 
ventures to say that he has gone as deeply into the details of 
the work as any other person as yet. But that is not saying 
but what there will be vast improvements in the trade; indeed, 
the improvements that have been made in the work in the last 
fifteen years have been phenomenal. Reproducing half-tones 
in papier-maché fifteen years ago, or less, was thought to be 
an impossibility; to-day some of the daily papers are almost 
an art gallery. Not only have there been improvements in half- 
tones, but in the sizes and shapes of some of the plates. The 
writer has accomplished some feats that were given up by a 
large number of stereotypers. When seen by others, some of 
the small curved plates that he has made, and has had made 
under his supervision, seem almost incredible to them. How- 
ever, he wishes to say for the benefit of the trade that it only 
required a little extra energy and perseverance. In some 
future articles he hopes to be able to show some illustrations 
to bear out these statements. 

Right here it might not be out of place to speak about ele- 
vating the trade in general, for both the employe and the 
employer. What an advantage it would be if stereotypers 
would only do as other tradesmen and as professional men do. 
If a tradesman in another line discovers a better way of 
doing something, he does not, as a rule, keep it to himself and 
imagine that he has a wonderful secret. A doctor, when he has 
unusual success with some new method of treatment, does not 
make a secret of it. How much worse off the world would be 
if such were the case! But it is not so with the majority of 
stereotypers. If they discover a better or easier method of 
accomplishing some part of the work, they act as if they would 
guard it with their lives, consequently the apprentices, in a 
great many cases, are turned out on the market with little or 
no practical knowledge of the trade. Then, instead of being 
able to start in where somebody else left off, and make 
improvements in the work, they simply go over the same 
ground and are not able to accomplish anything new. The 
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writer has seen cases where some stereotypers thought they 
had discovered something new, and complimented themselves 
on being very wise, but if they had only stopped to investigate 
they very possibly would have found that it was only some 
simple method that was known in the early history of stereo- 
typing. 

Again, quite frequently, for a number of good reasons, cast- 
ing is somewhat difficult, and if the stereotyper would only go 
into the details of the trouble to ascertain what the difficulty 
was, instead of imagining that the weather was affecting the 
metal, or blaming it on some supernatural cause, they would 
find that the next time the trouble arose it would be a great 
deal smoother sailing. The writer remembers an instance of 
this kind that occurred when he was at the Government print- 
ing-house a short time ago. They were having trouble there in 
a certain line of casting, which could have been rectified in less 
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a boy from around the office, and have him do the stereo- 
typing is dropped, the better it will be for everybody con- 
cerned. 

The damage that can be done to type by amateurs is 
unlimited. It may seem very easy to mold the form and to 
regulate the pressure of the steam-chest, but frequently the 
damage is done to the type there, without going further, not 
to mention the innumerable other opportunities for doing 
damage. Stereotyping is a trade and is just as difficult to 
learn properly as the machine trade, carpentry, bricklaying, or 
any other of the mechanical trades. 

When the writer said “ properly,’ he does not mean to just 
be able to do most quickly the heavy work that is required on 
newspapers. That does not constitute the best mechanic. Nor 


does it indicate that because a mold will stand a large number 
of casts it makes the best plates. 


There is a vast difference in 
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time than it would take to tell, and yet nobody seemed to take 
the trouble. 

Indeed, the writer does not think there is a limit to the 
possibilities of stereotyping. In the majority of cases it can 
take the place of electrotyping and other plate-making proc- 
esses. There is a printing company that the writer knows of — 
the largest concern of its kind in the country—and over 
ninety-nine per cent of the printing is done from stereotype 
plates, and the number of plates made per day is about two 
thousand. That looks as if one firm at least has learned the 
value of the process, but fortunately for stereotyping it does 
not stand alone. The writer knows of several other large 
job printing-houses. that have discovered the value of first- 
class stereotype plates. In one particular case a printing-house 
that he knows of had almost enough electrotyping done to 
keep one electrotype plant busy. Now a stereotype plant has 
taken the place. 

The writer will help any stereotyper whenever he can, or 
an apprentice who means business and really wants to learn 
the trade properly, but he will not encourage the idea of putting 
in $25 stereotype outfits, as it is absurd to think for a moment 
that results worth talking about can be accomplished with such 
plants, and the sooner the idea that you can take a printer, or 
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the quality of plates, and unless the details are closely watched 
and carefully studied you are apt to go astray. In fact it 
requires a very sharp and well-trained eye to determine the 
quality of a stereotype plate—a great deal more so than an 
electrotype plate, as the stereotype metal is bright and a great 
deal more deceiving than copper. In order to secure a sharp 
plate every detail must have careful attention. It is necessary to 
use the best materials in every operation to secure the best 
results. Any old rags or blankets that are lying around 
positively will not do for drying the matrix, nor will a scrub- 
bing or hair brush do for molding. Neither will wrapping- 
paper and bookbinders’ or paperhangers’ paste do for making 
the flong. Neither will ordinary lead do for casting the plates. 
What is worth doing at all is worth doing well, and the best 
is the cheapest in the end. 
(To be continued.) 





EVERYTHING EXCEPT THE INLAND PRINTER. 


If the ad.-writing genius would gain access to a copy of 
some good daily paper and also send for a typefounder’s cir- 
cular, he would then, with a weekly copy of Printers’ Ink, have 
everything he needs.— Printers’ Ink. 
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E, R. PEACOCK, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


It is the fashion in the world just now to talk a great deal 
about American energy, American enterprise, American pluck, 
and in the great paean of praise of American achievement the 
gallant fight against untoward circumstances made by men of 
other nations often goes unrecorded. Although little talked 
of, the tale of Australian expansion and achievement during 
the past few years is full of interest. The desire of these 
inhabitants of the antipodes for improvement and their dis- 
satisfaction with anything short of the best is well illustrated 
by the pilgrimage now being made by Mr. Ernest Richard Pea- 
cock, proprietor of one of the largest printing establishments 
in Melbourne. 

Mr. Peacock is making a tour of the world for the purpose 
of informing himself regarding the most modern devices and 
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an old wooden Caxton press, which printed an edition of 250 
copies weekly. At the age of thirteen young Peacock emi- 
grated with his family to Australia, later removing to Tas- 
mania, where he completed a legal apprenticeship in the office 
of the Hobart Tribune. He worked in the Government print- 
ing-office in Tasmania in the practical and literary departments, 
and afterward in several newspaper and jobbing offices in 
Victoria and New Zealand, until, in 1880, he was managing 
the office of the Daily Telegraph, at Napier, New Zealand. 
Here he was married and remained until his increasing family 
and the limited prospects for the education and successful 
placing of his children led to a determination to return to the 
larger center of population. The year 1888 found him estab- 
lishing a business of his own in Melbourne. The time was 
inopportune, however, as the period of inflated prosperity, 
through which the country was then passing, was soon suc: 





E. R. PEACOCK AND FAMILY, MELBOURNE. 


methods for the production of printing of the highest grade. 
He journeys in a leisurely manner, spending several weeks 
in each of the larger cities where the art preservative can be 
observed to advantage, and he has had excellent opportunities 
in the continent of Europe, in Great Britain and in America 
to study the processes which make for the highest workman- 
ship, new inventions, trade conditions, technical education and 
sociological questions in the various cities as they relate to the 
printing trades. During his visit to Chicago he was enter- 
tained by Mr. Henry O. Shepard, president of the Henry O. 
Shepard Company. ° 

Mr. Peacock is an Englishman, having been born in 1857 
in the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire. His family, however, 
almost immediately removed to Devonshire and his earliest 
recollections are of the Devonshire country. In the early sixties, 
when a mere child, he remembers setting patent medicine 
advertisements in a printing-office and acting as roller boy at 


ceeded by severe reverses leading up to the financial crash of 
1893, which was felt in Australia no less than in this country. 
Twenty out of the twenty-three banks in Melbourne closed 
their doors, but the little printing business made steady, if 
slow, progress during those years of depression, success being 
due, Mr. Peacock believes, to the fact that only good work 
was turned out and fair prices always charged for it. 

Although still a young man, Mr. Peacock is now able to 
shift a large part of the responsibility of his business to the 
shoulders of his two eldest sons, Charles E. and Edgar H. 
Peacock, whose portraits appear in the family group here 
reproduced, and during his absence the young men have entire 
charge of the establishment. 





IF YOU HAVE THE GOODS. 
There is no limit to the business greatness that can be 
generated through good advertising.— Printers’ Ink. 
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COLOR IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS.* 
FOURTH PAPER. 


ED COLORS.— In response to the popular liking for red, 
R a remarkably large number of varieties and shades of 
this color have been produced, although few exist in 
nature in forms ready for use. The number of opaque red 
mineral colors is also small, and the artificial ones, particularly 
the lakes, constitute the majority of this group. 

We will begin with the mineral colors, and consider first 
cinnabar, or vermilion (French, cinabre, vermillon). This is 
a compound of sulphur and mercury, found in abundance in 
Carniola, in Spain and in California. Bohemia, Hungary and 
Italy also have deposits worth mining, but those of Germany, 
in Rhenish Bavaria, Westphalia, and at Hartenstein in 
Saxony, are of little value. The native cinnabar is found in 
scarlet and cochineal-red crystals, also in an earthy form 
mixed with other constituents. It is seldom or never used as 
a color, but is the most important ore in the production of 
metallic mercury. Artificial cinnabar is obtained both by the 
dry and wet processes, formerly mentioned. In the dry proc- 
ess the required quantities of metallic mercury and flowers 
of sulphur are intimately mixed and shaken together in wooden 
vessels for the purpose, until the little balls of mercury are 
no longer visible, and a perfectly black mass, the amorphous 
black sulphid of mercury, results. That this, however, is only 
a mechanical mixture, is shown by the fact that it is possible, 
by strong pressure, to separate the mercury again into its little 
balls. To bring about the chemical union of the sulphur and 
mercury it is necessary to heat the sulphid, whereupon, with 
accompaniment of flame, smoke and explosive detonations, 
the chemical compound is formed, a powdery, dark violet mass, 
from which the mercury can not be separated by pressure. 
The formation of the sulphid can be hastened by putting 
mercury slowly into melted sulphur (the Chinese method). 
This sulphid contains an excess of sulphur, but after heating 
gives the proper chemical cinnabar compound in an amorphous 
state. It is put into retorts of iron, with clay head and beak, 
and here subjected to the process of dry distillation, or sub- 
limation. The red lump cinnabar is found in the receivers. 
This is ground in wet mills, and the grinding is repeated more 
or fewer times, according as the shade is wished to be lighter 
or darker, five times being the greatest number. 

The wet methods of producing cinnabar are various. 
Mercury and sulphur can be put into caustic potash lye, with 
a quantity of water, and on warming and stirring the red 
compound appears. Again, the compound of chlorin and 
mercury, called the “ precipitate,” is heated with ammonium 
sulphid, or evaporated with sodium hyposulphit; finally, the 
chlorin and mercury compound, called calomel, is heated with 
sodium hyposulphit, causing the formation of sulphid of mer- 
cury, which is evaporated with hepar sulphur, or potassium 
sulphid. In all cases the first formation in the wet process is 
a brownish-red compound, which is brought, by careful heat- 
ing, to the modified pure red state. In the dry process the 
shade of the color is determined by the grinding; in the wet 
process it depends upon the manner of mixing and the degree 
of heat. The cinnabar obtained by either process is first 
pulverized, then refined by being boiled in potash lye of differ- 
ing strength, stronger in proportion as the color is to be 
darker, for the removal of any excess of sulphur; washed in 
water for final purification, and dried at a mild temperature. 
Various artifices serve to increase heat or to affect the shade 
of the color; these are not always to be regarded as adultera- 
tions; as when, for example, small quantities of sulphid of 
antimony are added in the process of sublimation. But very 
often there are admixtures of inferior substances, such as 
heavy spar, gypsum, etc., which are simply adulterations in 


* Translated from Allgem. Anzeiger fiir Druckereien, for THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 


point of weight, while the tone of the color is often changed 
by the mixing in of coal-tar dyes, lakes or “ dragon’s-blood,” a 
red gum; it is rendered more beautiful indeed, but less durable. 

The simplest test of the purity of cinnabar is to heat the 
dry color on a piece of porcelain, keeping it for some time at a 
high temperature. Sheet metal can not be used, as it would 
amalgamate with the mercury and melt. Mercury and sulphur 
are both very volatile; cinnabar will also evaporate entirely, 
and the residue must be no more than one-half per cent; as 
much as this may be allowed for natural impurities. Since 
varnish, too, when it contains no drying admixtures, burns 
without residue, the evaporation test holds good for the purity 
of ground cinnabar. The presence of coal-tar dyes, or dragon’s- 
blood, and of most lakes, may be detected by shaking the cinna- 
bar smartly together with alcohol. If the alcohol becomes 
colored, it may be inferred that some foreign coloring matter 
is present. Under some circumstances it may be important 
to test cinnabar for free sulphur. This is done by moistening 
it and rubbing it gently over polished brass; the sulphur 
is betrayed by the blackening of the metal. Cinnabar dis- 
solves into a colorless liquid in a mixture of nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids — “aqua regia.” If a residue remains in this or 
in the evaporation test, it is certain that there are adulterations 
which require chemical investigation. But even if the cinnabar 
dissolves easily in “ aqua regia,” and the solution is clear, there 
may be present certain admixtures, themselves soluble in these 
acids. 

Cinnabar is classed on the whole among the fast colors, 
but this is not quite true of it, for, when it is exposed for any 
length of time to light and the open air, it changes to brown, 
and gradually grows darker and darker until it becomes black. 
It would seem from this that it returns to the amorphous 
modification, but it is a matter of doubt whether this is the 
effect of light or of the atmosphere; at any rate, the change 
does not take place, or at least not so quickly, if light and air 
are excluded; for we have very old cinnabar prints whose 
color is perfectly preserved. 

Mercury’ makes two other red colors, the oxid and iodid 
(brilliant scarlet). The latter especially is remarkably vivid, 
but both are so fugitive as to be of little practical value. The 
desire to offer a substitute for the costly cinnabar has led to 
the manufacture of an imitation known as “ anti-cinnabar,” and 
in the darker shades as “anti-carmine.” The basis of these 
colors is red lead, colored with. coal-tar dyes —the so-called 
“eosine,” and “ponceaux.” <A sort of lake is thus formed, 
whose substrate is the red lead. It is evident that such imita- 
tions of cinnabar can be produced in extraordinary variety and 
in the most beautiful and brilliant shades; but, in spite of 
their excellence in printing and their satisfactory covering 
powers, they have not been able to supersede the genuine cinna- 
bar or even to essentially restrict its use. The reason for this 
is that the imitations are all very fugitive, and when exposed 
to light quickly fade, leaving only the red lead color. If this, 
too, has been alloyed, for cheapness’ sake, with heavy spar, 
kaolin, etc., there remains, after the fading of the coal-tar dyes 
employed to beautify it, only a pale pink print. The anti- 
carmines are on the whole somewhat more durable than the 
anti-cinnabars; both have the fault, when ground, of soon 
becoming hard and dry, on account of the red lead. 

Another substitute for cinnabar is the so-called “ fast red.” 
The principle of its production is the same as in the anti- 
cinnabar; an earth-color dyed with an oxid of iron serves as 
basis —the red oxid of iron (English red, bolus, red chalk, 
red ocher colcothar). These native as well as artificial oxids 
are of a light or more or less brownish red color (we shall 
become more closely acquainted with them later), and are 
given bright red shades by the use of coal-tar dyes. They lose 
in time this borrowed brilliancy, but, as they often have some 
vivid red as a basis, they are usually durable, and deserve the 
designation “fast red.” As a rule, they do not dry very well, 
and require the use of siccatives; but they usually print well, 
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particularly with admixtures of the nature of lakes. The 
native oxids often contain foreign substances, such as clay 
or silica, which is of disadvantage in their use for graphic 
purposes. The so-called “iron ocher” and the “caput 
mortuum,” or colcothar, print well and are much used; the 
former is obtained as a by-product of smelting-works, the 
latter in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 
The compound of lead and oxygen, already mentioned as 
red lead or minium, is of importance as a mineral color. Four 
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compounds of lead and oxygen are known to us, of which two, 
the oxid and the tetroxid, are important in color technics. 

The chemical composition of red lead is not accurately 
known; it probably varies with the mode of production, but 
is may be assumed in general that it is a mixture of the differ- 
ent products of the oxidation of lead. 

Its manufacture starts with pure lead. This is subjected to 
an oxidizing fusion called the “drossing,” in a calcining fur- 
nace with access of air. The yellow lead oxid, or “ massicot,” 
which forms on the surface of the molten mass, is drawn off, 
ground and washed; is then placed into the dyeing furnaces, 
where further oxidation — the “coloring ”— takes place. Out 
of these furnaces comes the finished red lead, in the dark-red 
varieties. The English variety, “orange lead,” whose yellow 
tone is conditional upon an admixture of lead carbonate, is 
obtained from the carbonate by annealing. In the manufacture 
of the so-called slaked red lead,” the red lead is moistened 
with nitric acid, a powerful oxidizing agent, and the mixture 
allowed to dry. This form of red lead contains certain quan- 
tities of lead nitrate, and is, therefore, not available as a 
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color. It is used on the heads of matches, where it not only 
gives color, but a substance to support the flame. 

Red lead has the high specific gravity of 8.3, in consequence 
of which it shows a tendency to precipitation when kept any 
length of time in a ground state. It prints and covers well, 
and is quite impervious to the effects of light and air, although 
it has the susceptibility to sulphureted hydrogen gases, com- 
mon to all lead colors. It works powerfully toward the drying 
of ground colors, so that in some cases it is necessary to use 
counteracting admixtures. Besides its use as a color, red lead 
is employed in the manufacture of red lead cement; in making 
colorless and sonorous glass; in the fusing processes of porce- 
lain painting; in medicine, in “ Nuremberg plaster”; for red 
lead-pencils, and for painting ships, etc. — 

Adulterations of red lead are brick dust, red madder, bolus, 
heavy spart and kaolin. 

Pure red lead dissolves in dilute nitric acid, with the addi- 
tion of oxalic acid and under gentle heat, into a clear and 
colorless liquid, the process being accompanied by the escape 
of carbonic acid. Any residue would show adulteration; a 
yellow tinge in the solution indicates the presence of iron. 

Among the ancients red lead and cinnabar were often con- 
founded. Pliny and Dioscorides often contradict themselves in 
respect to these. Vitruvius tells of the production of red lead, 
or minium, by means of calcining white lead in furnaces. 

Two more red mineral colors may be mentioned; chrome 
red, a compound of chromium and lead; and red antimony 
(sulphid of antimony), two very beautiful colors, and very 
durable; which, however, have not yet been introduced into 
graphic technics, and, therefore, will not be further considered 


here. 
. (To be continued.) 





STUDY YOUR EMPLOYES. 

The majority of printers pay too little attention to the 
study of their men and to becoming familiar with their good 
and bad traits as printers or salesmen. 

Employ men with a view of making them useful and profit- 
able in the future. Start them on consistent salaries, but 
plenty of encouragement and positive assurance that their 
advancement depends wholly upon their acquired ability. 

Don’t be sparing of good words now and then. They cost 
nothing, but they buy a great deal of interest in your business 
and you are the gainer. 

Advance a man’s salary a little at a time, make it often and 
small, rather than wait a long time and make the advance 
greater. That is if you intend to raise a man from $10 to $15 
in three months, advance him three times in that period.- It 
will cost a few dollars more, but the effect it has as a stimu- 
lant is worth many times the cost, and the recipient will apply 
himself with greater zeal. 

Watch your men closely, study their ways of handling 
work, and, if necessary, coach them into your ways. Don’t 
consider your time thrown away by so doing. 

Discharge a man just as soon as you find him to be unfitted 
or unsuited to your business. It is serving the employe’s best 
interests, as well as your own, to divorce the man from an 
occupation for which he is unsuited or can not be trained. 

Impress the following on the mind of every man in the 
office as your foundation rules of business: 

1. To say what they mean and mean just what they say. 
Make everything perfectly plain to a customer and do not 
avoid a question in order to get an order. 

2. Don’t misrepresent by failing to explain a quality when 
the salesman knows that the customer thinks the article other 
than it really is. Volunteer the information— Adapted from 
The Keystone. 





BREVITY ADDS FORCE, 
Don’t get your facts complicated with big words.—Printers’ 
Ink. 
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COMPOSING 


ROOM 


J ECONOMICS L 





Contributions of practical value are solicited for this depart- 
ment. Remittances will be made for acceptable articles on receipt 
of manuscript. 


SUGGESTIONS ON RULE AND PANEL WORK. 


Not long ago a critic in one of the leading trade journals 
stated that in his opinion panel and rule work would soon be 
a thing of the past, on account of the amount of time consumed 
in arranging the work properly, with no visible increase in the 
price received for the product. While this may be a fact, in 
some localities, it does not stand to reason that the printer will 
not improve in his ability to compose the work more rapidly. 
There is a large increase in the demand for artistic work, and 
the consumer will get it somewhere at no advance in former 
prices. In all of my experience, patrons who desired first-class 
workmanship and something out of the ordinary were always 
willing to pay the price when matters were carefully explained 
to them. Truly, it does consume more time to compose a piece 
of panelwork than it required to set up a short-line, long-line 
specimen, but the time can be greatly reduced with a little 
experience and an abundance of patience at the start. 

A careful review of specimens submitted to the leading 
papers during the past few years will convince many people that 
nothing has excelled the beautiful samples of rule and panel 
work. Among these, an unsightly joint was occasionally seen, 
which greatly marred its appearance, and the careful printer 
will not only detect them instantly, but make every effort to 


é 


No. I. 


remove the eye-sores. It is this trifling defect which has 
prompted me to write this article. I do not choose to refer to 
it as a trifling thing, and am convinced that too many of our 
followers consider an imperfect joint a drop in the ocean, 
forgetting that a few of them count for something. 

The success of our typefounders has not been brought 
about through their failure to treat the minutest details in 
their product with anything other than the most careful con- 
sideration. Any small item of labor that will make their 


material more durable or labor-saving is put into use at once. 
For instance, some manufacturers will not number ‘their 
labor-saving rule unless special request is made, and the pur- 
chaser who understands what a “small” amount of injury is 
done to the material through the stamping process will be glad 
to obtain the rule free from “ imprints.” 

Like many others, I must confess that it is no small task 
to compose a job so that the joints will be perfect when ready 
for the press. Experience has taught me a few things along 
this line, a perusal of which I trust will assist others in their 
endeavors to bring about coveted results. 

We often get discouraged when we pick up specimens of 
work and see how snugly the corner-pieces are fit, but I feel 
we would be spurred on with greater vigor if we knew how 


No. Il. 


these joints are treated in the large offices, especially where 
electrotyping is carried on. 

Your material must not only be new and labor-saving, cut 
exactly square, but it is of the utmost importance that it be 
kept in this condition. You can not expect good results from 
a box of scraps which you are obliged to “cut to fit,” as the 


. ends of the rule must be perfectly straight in order to close 


up at the top and bottom. Set your stick exact, use metal 
slugs, and avoid anything that has a tendency to spring — brass 
and copper spaces especially. Wood reglets are not as high 
as metal and as a result give less support to the rule, especially 
one-point, which is easily bent and needs something to 
straighten it out. When, by overlapping, you have injured 
the rule, it is best to discard it at once. On the outside of your 
panels place pieces of 5'4-em six-point rule end for end and 
you will see what a great help they are to keep the rule from 
sagging outward.. The brass rule furnished by plate manu- 
facturers can be utilized instead of the small pieces, if desired. 
Care should be taken to not drop a piece of rule on the 
stone or floor; a careful examination of the material so 
treated will convince you of the damage, perhaps small. 
Instead of using one long piece of rule to avoid a joint in 
the center, two pieces will accomplish greater good by fitting 
them snugly at the corners and depending on the lock-up to 
close up the joints. We often hear of people who have done 
everything they could imagine to avoid a bad joint, but 
became discouraged and blamed the manufacturer for some 
defect in the material. As every piece is carefully examined 
before it leaves the machine, I can not see how so many com- 
plaints along this line can be accepted. You are often advised 
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to use a file to overcome what may seem a defect, but my 
advice is to file no labor-saving material. 

Some money-saving (?) printers will invert their light-face 
rule to obtain a heavy effect, but they never think of the dam- 
age that is done to the face, especially if a little extra impres- 
sion is applied. A glance at the bed of your press after the run 
is off will convince you of this fact. They will take this same 
rule, use it right side up, try to get a perfect impression with- 
out a great deal of make-ready and wonder at their failure. 
The best of presswork is necessary to prolong the life of rule 
of any kind, and a heavy impression on a long run will have a 
telling effect. If you are in doubt, remove the rule from a 
long run, under the above conditions, and place it beside new 
rule for height. A small outlay will provide rule of the vari- 
ous faces, and the more you buy the less use each piece will 
be put to. 

Accompanying this article, a plan which I have often used 
where old rule was all that could be had, is submitted. No. I 


No. III. 


shows the rulework for a two-color job without any effort to 
overcome the bad joints, which would have been an endless 
task on account of the ends, both sides, having been worn 
round through constant use. The job was run through just 
as shown, the form removed and the rules changed to the posi- 
tion shown in No. II, in order to avoid the joints. The 
desired effect is shown in No. III. Some one may think that 
too much time is consumed in obtaining this result, but how 
would they overcome the gaps with poor rule? Even with 
new rule on short runs, or where a brilliant color is wanted, 
the extra presswork is not a loss, when the make-ready and 
patience is considered, to say nothing of the pleasing result. 
Of course, where the openings in the rule are a little large, it 
will be necessary to use a fountain, else the joints will be 
discernible, owing to the one inking over the joints. 

One more suggestion: In the lock-up of any form of rule- 
work, I often notice that while I have the correct amount of 
leads and slugs inside the rule, it will not come together 
properly. To overcome this, I remove a two-point lead and 
insert one and one-half point brass and copper spaces. Some- 
times poor leads and slugs are used in the work, which will 
make a difference of a point or two in the “squeeze.” Use 


mitered corners wherever possible, as they will fit nicely where 
a high support to prevent slipping past each other is used. A 
great deal of time can be saved by using one-point face rule 


on six-point body in panelwork.— Frank M. Hohenberger, 
Hartford City, Indiana. 
THE VALUE OF GOOD JOB DISTRIBUTION. 
Very few eniploying printers give any special consideration 


.to. the very important subject of the care and distribution of 


their valuable material. My eight years’ experience in this 
department, in a large Boston office, has established my belief 
in the fact that a careful, painstaking and untiring man is the 
one to be entrusted with this responsible position. 

It is like burning the candle at both ends to allow boys and 
careless, inexperienced help to distribute job letter, ornaments, 
borders, rules, etc. The delicacy of most of the material, the 
similarity of the countless number of type-faces as well as the 
nicks, emphasizes the necessity of having a convenient place 
for everything, and as far as possible every article in its place 
ready for use, placed there by careful hands. The systematic 
training of the eyes, the hands, the mind, is an absolute neces- 
sity in the care and distribution of material used in jobwork. 

The distributer’s frame should be in a central location, with 
space case, galley rest and room for a pair of cases, all in a 
good light. The similarity of an endless variety of small sizes 
of type-faces, borders, rules, etc., used in the modern office, 
demands this. All material should be kept clean by the use of 
type wash or lye, and plenty: of hot water or steam. The 
proper washing and cleansing of type, borders, rules, etc., 
beyond the usual pressroom wash, which consists of a little 
benzin and a careless rub of the brush, adds not only to the 
“life” of the type, but to its appearance as well. This method 
takes more time, but it doubly pays in composition and the 
durability of the material. 

The position of a distributer is not altogether a desirable 
one, from many points of view, and very few offices employing 
less than five men consider it worth the scale paid to a com- 
positor. The distributer, however, can be a preserver_or a 
destroyer of much valuable material. Large city offices can 
well afford to raise the standard of this position to a more 
dignified one than is now accorded it. He who, by careful 
attention to his work, learns to do it in a systematic way, with 
an eye for improvement, convenience and completeness, merits 
respect and should receive his reward. The good distributer 
is an ever-present help to the foreman, the compositor and the 
apprentice. By virtue of his position, he becomes a walking 
directory and a detective as well, if he has others working 
under him. He is a most valuable man and holds a responsible 
position, though seldom considered such by the proprietor. 

Much valuable material is ruined through carelessness in 
distribution. Different styles of type require different handling 
in distribution as well as in composition. Recently I laid a new 
font of sixty-point Caslon Old Style in an extra case in addi- 
tion to the one already in use. I stood the different characters 
on their feet, in lines, divided and supported by reglets. Both 
cases were set out on a special job and when ready for distri- 
bution a young man in the office was told to “throw it in.” 
He did. He threw that beautiful and costly type in the case 
as though he were distributing eight-point news type. The 
reader can imagine my feelings, after the pains I had taken to 
properly lay it. But this is the usual treatment accorded type. 
and yet the proprietors wonder why their material “ wears out ” 
so quickly —E. A. Bigwood, in The Practical Printer. 








PROVIDENTIAL., 
“ There’s wan lucky thing about work,” said Mr. Dolan. 
“What's that?” inquired Mr. Rafferty. 
“The fact that it’s a greddeal easier to leave off than it wor 
ty begin. If it worn’t fur that beautiful provision in nature, 
we'd all be dead wid industhry.” — Washington Star. 





THE really important things are done by Dispatch, while 
Hurry has long been working on the little things and not yet 
finished her task—The Keystone. 
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BOOKS AND 


PERIODICALS © 





In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale and prices should be 
enclosed in all publications sent for review. 


“Bus AND St1s;_ Rimes No. 3.” By Simon Durst, Woon- 
socket Publishing Company, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 
Numerically, “ Bub and Sis” is an addition to the hammock 
school of literature; in any other sense, one would be going 
beyond the facts in applying the substantive to the volume. 


ous hand and machine tools grouped into classes, and the 
description of each is given in proportion to its relative 
importance. The 673 engraved illustrations represent the 
latest tools and methods, all of which are clearly described. 
Each tool is considered from the standpoint of its construc- 
tion, with hints as to its manufacture and its operation, proper 
manipulation and care, and numerous examples are given of 
the work performed. It is a book of practical instruction, 
written with a full appreciation of the influence of modern 
manufacturing shop methods upon the training of young 
mechanics, and contains many valuable suggestions for the 
practical mechanic and superintendent. The chapters on 
gearing, belting and transmission machinery, fastenings and 
hardening and tempering are both interesting and instructive. 
A chapter is also devoted to shop conveniences, and another 
to tables and data to which the mechanic most frequently 
wishes to refer. For reference purposes an eight-page index 
is provided. As an indication of the scope of thoroughness 
of the book, a synopsis of the chapter on belting and trans- 
mission machinery is given: Materials for belting, leather 








EXCURSION TRAIN — CUERNAVACA, MEXICO. 


There is a legitimate raison d’étre for summer literature, but 
there are also certain definite qualities it must possess to be 
successful. It should not take itself seriously, but of spright- 
liness, wit, cleverness there should be an abundance, and that 
these qualities are difficult of attainment is proved afresh each 
year by the great number of futile attempts. It was William 
Pitt who said, “Don’t tell me of a man’s being able to talk 
sense; everyone can talk sense. Can he talk nonsense?” If 
the embryo author could be brought to realize that the writing 
of clever, sprightly prose, to say nothing of rhyme, requires a 
particular and somewhat unusual equipment of faculties, fewer 
wrongs would be done a patient and long-suffering public. 
Obviously, Mr. Durst rightly understands the essentials of 
a successful summer romance and has striven manfully to 
attain thereto — the effort is apparent, but the result, unfortu- 
nately, is far from happy. His sprightliness is elephantine; 
his wit, clumsy. The book is written in rhyme, and has a 
goodly swing despite the frequent sacrifice of sense for sound. 
Mechanically, the volume shows a fairly high standard of 
workmanship. On the inferior illustrations, however, it is 
surprising to note the familiar signature of Granville Smith. 


“MoperN MAacHINE-SHop Toots,” by William H. Van 
Dervoort, M. E.— This book of 552 pages treats in a concise 
and comprehensive manner of the construction, operation 
and manipulation of hand and machine tools, and all matter 
is eliminated which does not strictly pertain to the subject. 
It is the outgrowth of a series of lectures delivered before 
the students in machine-shop practice at the University of 
Illinois, and in the introductory pages a short lecture is given 
on the care of tools. The work is logically arranged, the vari- 


belting, weight of belts, strength of leather belting, side of 
leather to run next to pulley, power transmitted by leather 
belting and rules for finding, endless leather belts, joining 
ends of belting, leather link belting, care of leather belting, © 
examples of difficult problems in belting, rope belting, flexi- 
bility of rope drives, quality of rope suitable for drives, splic- 
ing of driving ropes, rope sheave pulleys, examples of rope 
transmission, shafting and shaft couplings, pulleys and clutch- 
ers, shaft hangers and bearings, erecting line shafting, rules 
for calculating speed of pulleys, table giving size, distance 
between bearings and revolutions of line shafting to transmit 
required powers, table of horse-power transmitted by leather 
belts. Norman W. Henley & Co., New York. 


LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY OF THE PAPER AND STATIONERY 
TRADES, 1903-1904. 668 pages; cloth, $3. The Lockwood Trade 
Journal Company, 150 Nassau street, New York. 

The twenty-eighth annual edition of Lockwood’s Directory 
is a valuable reference book for all purchasers of paper. It is 
of particular interest to printers, as it directs them to the paper 
mills from which they can buy paper, indicating the grade, 
quality and width which each mill can make, while in the 
department of water-marks and brands, covering some 115 
pages, are to be found the marks and brands used in the 
American and Canadian paper trade, by means of which a 
printer can locate any specified water-mark or brand. There 
are also lists of paper dealers, paper-stock dealers, blank- 
book manufacturers, envelope, tag and blotting-eard manu- 
facturers, paper bag and paper box makers, and a vast amount 
of statistical information in regard to the paper industry and 
trade. 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
ORIENT AND THE ANTIPODES. 


BY W. B. PRESCOTT. 


R. A. NOMURA favors THE INLAND PRINTER with a 
M brief sketch of the “apprentice” school conducted in 

connection with the Tokyo. typefoundry (Tokyo, 
Japan), which casts an interesting side light on industrial con- 
dition among the oriental yankees. The glimpse we get of the 
situation gives a severe jolt to the impression that Japan is a 
land of flower-embowered homes inhabited by a superlatively 
happy people, who are either perpetually making sweet music 
or indulging in the delights of listening to it in the midst of 
sensuous surroundings. Mr. Nomura is not a producer of 
light literature intended to while away a few languid summer 
hours; he is a prosaic business man and manager of a type- 
foundry, which may account for his seeing things to which the 
poets are evidently blind. He tells us the lower classes of 
Japan are really so poor that it is an impossibility for the 
children to acquire an education, and this same poverty com- 
pels the youngsters to begin the battle of life “before they 
have common sense” or are capable of doing good work. It 
seems Mr. Nomura’s foundry experienced some difficulty in 
securing competent native help, and, with the hope of develop- 
ing capable workers, established the school in March of 1899. 
It has the twofold object of providing pupils with a primary 
education and a technical knowledge of the work done in the 
foundry. As sixty graduates are now engaged in the work- 
shop, and are said to be giving better satisfaction than non- 
graduate employes, the school is deemed a success by its 
promoters. 

Twenty is the maximum number admitted at any one of 
the classes, of which there are four — first, second, third and 
fourth year — each having an instructor. The class year begins 
on April 1 and ends on March 25, and scholars are granted 
diplomas after “some examinations.” The minimum age at 
which pupils are admitted is ten years, and a boy once entered 
as a scholar can not leave the school except for “some impor- 
tant reason.” All expenses are defrayed and no tuition fees 
charged, while apprentices are paid “some wages” for the 
work they do. On the other hand, scholars are bound to work 
in the foundry for three years after graduation, and those that 
prove failures are required to reimburse the school for all 
expenses incurred in their behalf. 

While not so strange to the Western mind as the foregoing 
conditions, the course of study serves to show what a manufac- 
turer has to contend with where the benefits of a rudimentary 
education are not widely diffused. The first, second and third 
year classes are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, composi- 
tion, morality — though what that study includes we are not 
told —and a practical knowledge of the trade. Fourth year 
students are drilled in arithmetic —the higher branches, pres- 
sumably — English, natural philosophy and subjects having 
a direct bearing on the trade of typefounding, such as miner- 
alogy, chemistry and mechanical drawing. If the new-woman 
idea is rampant in the Land of the Chrysanthemum this school 
has not been affected, as female pupils being fitted for the 
finishing department are given less difficult tasks than their 
fellow-scholars of the masculine persuasion, and instructed in 
the art of sewing. 

From the Antipodes comes a report dealing with conditions 
more familiar to us, and which demonstrate that the Work- 
ingmen’s College, of Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, is no 
mean institution. Its full title is “ The Technical College and 
School of Mines for the Metropolitan District,’ and the six- 
teenth issue of its “ prospectus” is a rather pretentious publi- 
cation of 144 pages. There are a number of half-tones showing 
interior and exterior views of the buildings, the substantial 
character of which may be conceived when the reader is 
informed that, with equipment, they cost about $300,000. 


Advocates of technical education will find something of inter- 
est in the following outline of the college’s rise and progress, 
which is gleaned from the prospectus : 

The idea of establishing a technical college in Melbourne 
was first mooted by the late Hon. F. Ormond, in 1881. In 
the following year a suitable block of land was granted by 
Government, £5,000 subscribed by Mr. Ormond, and a similar 
sum given by the public. 

In 1883, the first portion of the building was commenced, 
the cost of it being £11,000. 

In May, 1887, the college was opened to students. 

In May, 1889, Mr. Ormond died in France, bequeathing 
£10,000 to the college. : 

The Bowen street building, costing about £15,000, was 
erected and opened for use in 1890, both the land and money 
for erecting and fitting it up being given by the Government. 

The front of the Latrobe street building was completed at 
the end of 1891. Its cost, about £14,000, was defrayed by the 
Ormond bequest, supplemented by a Government grant. 

The first part of the Assaying Laboratory was built in 
1897, and during 1901-02 further additions were made to this 
department, the cost being about £1,200. 

During the year 1900 new workshops were erected at a cost 
of about £5,000. In 1901 a grant of £1,500 was obtained from 
the Government for the equipment of these shops, but this 
being insufficient former President Professor Kernot gave £300. 

The average attendance of students the first year (1887) 
was 815, which steadily increased to 2,269 in 1892. In 1895 
the average slumped to 1,055, recovering the following year and 
continuing to rise until 1902, when an average attendance of 
2,364 was recorded. During the same period the enrolled indi- 
vidual students increased from 985 to last year’s-record mark 
of 3,532. 

The receipts for 1902 follow: From students’ fees, £6,251; 
Government grants, £8,377, including £6,000 for new buildings; 
other sources, £1,142: total, £15,770. Last year’s expenditures 
were: For extensions and repairs, £2,294; salaries, £7,745; 
miscellaneous, £6,871; total, £16,910. 

Judged by our standards, the Government has not been 
niggardly in its treatment of the college, but, nevertheless, it 
is to some extent dependent on financial stipport from the 
public. There does not seem to have been much secured in 
that way during 1902, but among the donors are business firms, 
employers’ organizations—the Master Printers’ Association 
being one of the number—and trade unions. The typo- 
graphical and bookbinders’ societies are among the latter, as 
well as the Dock Laborers’ Union. To insure to all classes of 
supporters a voice in the administration of the college, and, 
perhaps, encourage donations, the governing body —the 
council—is composed of two members appointed by the 
executors of the late Hon. Francis Ormond; two by the 
governor-in-council (the Government); two by the council 
of the Melbourne University; two by the trustees of the Public 
Library; two by the Trades Hall Council (labor); four 
elected by subscribers of not less than half-a-crown and under 
£1 sterling; two by life governors (subscribers of £20 or over 
within two consecutive years), and subscribers of £1 and over. 

Turning to the college and its work, we find all candidates 
must be able to read and write and possess an elementary 
knowledge of arithmetic. The terms -of admission to the 
advanced classes are framed so as to give a preference to 
apprentices or others “in the trade,” and many classes have 
especially low fees for indentured apprentices between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-one years and who earn less than a 
stipulated amount. 

The teaching staff comprises about seventy-five instructors 
and assistant instructors, and an idea of the scope of their work 
may be gathered from a list of the subjects taught in a few 
of the departments. As an illustration, the studies in the com- 
mercial department comprise writing and correspondence, arith- 
metic, English grammar and composition, French, German, 
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commercial geography, bookkeeping, bookkeeping and account- 
ancy, commercial law, typewriting, shorthand, economics as 
applied to trade and industry, and telegraphy. The sheep 
raiser and poultry man are not forgotten, but an important 
department is the one devoted to household economy. Here 
instruction is given in plain needlework, cutting out underlinen, 
dresscutting and fitting, dressmaking and finishing, artificial- 
flower making, lace and art needle work, millinery and cookery. 

The trade classes conducted at the college are what most 
interest the working artisan and his employer, for the pupil 
is given theoretical and practical instruction in the intricacies 
of his vocation. It would be an impossibility for the college to 
attempt to enlighten the learners in all branches of industry, 
but it has classes in carpentry, coach building and carriage 
drafting, plumbing and gasfitting, turning and fitting (con- 
structing machinery), blacksmithing, tailor’s cutting, and letter- 
press printing. In the last mentioned class composition and 





Photo by G. H. Meek, Fostoria, Ohio. 


THE DIAGNOSIS. 


presswork are taught, though the Australians designate the 
divisions as the “ composing class” and the “ machining class.” 
The subjects taught in these classes follow: 

“Composing Class — First Grade— Furniture and tools in 
composing-room; lays of cases for book and jobbing fonts; 
the point system; elementary composition; dividing and com- 
pounding of words; spacing and justifying; punctuation; 
sizes of furniture and chases; mechanical quoins and their 
application; simple schemes of imposition; locking-up and 
unlocking of forms; marks used for reader’s corrections; sizes 
of papers and cards. Practical instruction will be given in the 
composition of plain jobbing work. 

“ Second Grade.— Casting off copy; estimating cost of com- 
position, etc, on various classes of work; more difficult 
schemes of imposition than for first grade; method of making 
margin; bookwork; setting of title-pages and other prelimi- 
nary matter; signatures; artistic and general displaywork; 
the use of tint-blocks; making up skeleton forms for printing 
in colors. Practical work will comprise th~ ordinary routine 
of an up-to-date printing-office. 

“Machining (Presswork) Class — First Grade— The con- 
struction and working of the hand press and various makes of 
platen machines; packing to be used for various classes of 
work; difficulties likely to be met with; classes of work most 
suitable for press or for platen machine; general principles of 





making ready, underlaying, overlaying; the best paper to use 
for various classes of work. 

“ Second Grade.— The same as first grade, but on cylinder 
machine, with the addition of cutting out overlays for cut and 
color work, including blocks, electros, etc., and the various 
process blocks and plates; casting rollers, their treatment and 
management; inks and pigments, varnishes, oils, etc.; fugitive 
and copying inks and their treatment; tri-colorwork; theory 
and harmony of color, and the mixing and blending of colors 
practically demonstrated. The practical work for both grades 
will comprise the printing of various classes of work, including 
jobbing, commercial, artistic, book, cut, color, tint, bronze, 
and embossing. 

“ Technical Journals in the Library.— THE INLAND PRINTER, 
National Printer-Journalist.” 

There are two libraries, one devoted exclusively to art, the 
other, general in its character, and said to contain the finest 





THE TREATMENT. 


collection of current technical magazines in Australia, in which 
American publications appear to predominate, though not 
quite to the same extent as they do in the printing department. 

The college is not given over entirely to matter-of-fact 
mechanics, for “sweetness and light” is recognized in the 
maintenance of a department of elocution and music (vocal 
and instrumental), while the social side of life is not neglected 
altogether, the spirit of comradeship being fostered by at least 
two organizations. Its name is sufficient to indicate the pur- 
poses of the Photographic Club, but the Literary and Debating 
Society declares itself to be “not only a school for moral and 
intellectual development, but a field for recreation and social 
intercourse.” 

The existence of the college proves that the Antipodes are 
alive to the necessity of furnishing the workers with the 
facilities for obtaining a practical and useful education, and 
that they know how to do other things as well as give the 
world lessons in the construction of election laws and up-to- 
date politico-economic wrinkles for which Australasia is 
deservedly famed. 





A GOOD POINT. 
When a man wishes to write, he is careful to see that his 
pencil has a point to it. He should do the same thing when 
he goes to prepare an advertisement.— Printers’ Ink. 
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NOTES 





The seventeenth annual convention of the United Typothetz 
of America, which was held in Atlantic City the week begin- 
ning June 22, closing on the evening of Friday, June 26, is 
admitted to have been the most thoroughly successful business 
meeting ever held by that body. It would seem to conclusively 
prove the good judgment and wisdom of holding these conven- 
tions at a point where they are removed from all local influ- 
ences and where there is every inducement for the members to 
get right down to business and attend diligently to all matters 
brought before them during the hours in which the meetings 
are held. 

The attendance at this year’s convention was larger than 
that at Pittsburg a year ago, and from the opening meeting 
until the close of the last one on Friday morning, there were 
more members in close attendance at every meeting than has 
been the custom in the past. This might be accounted for in 
various ways. Matters of importance to the trade were con- 
tinually brought forward, and the discussions, although occa- 
sionally wearisome, were throughout interesting, instructive, 
and, on occasions, rather warm. However, by the excellent 
handling of the president, there was not at any time any 
tendency on the part of the meeting as a whole to get away 
from the control of the chair. 

Beginning with a reception on Monday evening, which was 
a very pleasant affair attended by nearly all the delegates and 
the ladies then present in the hotel, dancing was kept up until 
about midnight. Light refreshments were served during the 
evening and an excellent opportunity was given for the renewal 
of old friendships and the cultivation of new ones under these 
favorable conditions. 

At the opening of the business meeting on Tuesday morn- 
ing, Mayor Stoy, of Atlantic City, made the address of welcome 
in a most hearty and cordial fashion, and referred to the fact 
that he was practically an honorary member of the organiza- 
tion, as one of his first official acts, on his elevation to his 
present office in 1894, was to welcome the United Typothete 
of America on their visit to Atlantic City at that time. He 
stated that this was the first convention he had officially wel- 
comed to Atlantic City, and that he became so enamored from 
their day’s visit that he returned with them to Philadelphia 
so as to enjoy their company still further and to partake of 
the banquet given on that occasion at the Union League Club, 
in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Waddey responded in his usual graceful and eloquent 
style to this speech of welcome, after which the convention 
plunged into the business for which it had come prepared. 

The president’s annual message, read by Mr. Stern, was 
listened to with much interest and given frequent applause 
by the assembled body. 

Following this came the lengthy and able report of the 
secretary, Mr. Edwin Freegard, followed by the report of the 
executive committee; and practically the whole of this and 
also of the afternoon session was given over entirely to reports 
of the various committees, but it was noticeable that the 
membership remained studiously at their posts and paid close 
attention to the matters as they were brought up. 

Wednesday morning the report of the Committee on Topics 
being received and the important matters therein referred to 
disposed of, the balance of the day was taken up very largely in 
executive session on various matters of importance, and also 
in consideration of the attitude to be taken by the Typothetz 
toward the United States Post Office Department in the award- 


ing of the money-order contract which has recently attained so 
much publicity in the newspapers. 

Thursday was largely given over to executive meetings, 
and matters of great interest to the craft were closely dis- 
cussed and several important decisions reached; but the notable 
event of the day was the receipt of the Nominating Committee’s 
report for the officers of the following year. Seldom has a 
demonstration been witnessed in any body of men similar to 
that which occurred when the committee unanimously renomi- 
nated Mr. Edward Stern, of Philadelphia, for the office of 
president. As one man, all present rose to their feet and gave 
vent to their feelings in the most expressive manner possible, 
and for many minutes order could not be obtained in the hall 
by use of the gavel or by the sound of one’s voice; and, 
although President Stern emphatically stated that he could 
not see his way to serve for the coming year, it seemed to affect 
those present but little, and there was a very evident determi- 
nation to retain him in the position if any means at all could 
bring it about. Therefore, although the report was returned to 
the Nominating Committee for further consideration, no one 
was surprised on the following morning when it came in 
unchanged, and the chairman of that committee, Mr. Franklin 
Hudson, having read the nominations the second time, the 
scene of the previous day was repeated with increased vigor 
and enthusiasm, and Mr. Stern, finding that protest was of no 
avail, had to accede to the unanimous desire that he serve for 
another year. 

St. Louis was named as the place of the convention for 
next year, and in this connection the following resolution was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the executive officers of the United Typothete of 
America are hereby instructed that entertainment at the annual con- 
ventions must hereafter be at the expense of the U. T. A., and of its 
individual attending delegates, and not at the expense of the local 
Typothete in any convention city. 

This is a step in the right direction, as unquestionably the 
practice prevailing up to this time has been recognized as a 
drain on the resources of those acting in this capacity; and the 
fact that this convention was handled at an expense of about 
$1,000 proves that a successful meeting can be held at any 
given point and that the members of the United Typothete of 
America are to-day so interested and so loyal that they are 
more than willing to do their individual share to make any 
convention of this nature a success. 

The banquet held on Friday evening, at which Mr. Frank- 
lin Hudson, of Kansas City, presided as toastmaster, was a 
most successful and delightful affair. The speeches were short 
and snappy and most pertinent. They were interspersed by 
songs specially prepared for the occasion, which made quite a 
hit by their quaint allusions and quiet hits at those prominent 
in Typothete affairs. 

Reviewing the week, as a whole, your correspondent would 
say that, without exeception, and not at all in the stereotyped 
sense, this was the most successful and businesslike convention 
ever held under the auspices of the United Typothete of 
America; and the members, individually, I am certain, departed 
from it determined to take up the work in the local cities with 
renewed life and vigor and with a greater interest than ever 
before. 


LARGE PRINTERIES IN SMALL CITIES. 


An important condition confronts the book and job printers 
of America to-day, that seems to be recognized by only a few. 
Certainly very little has been printed about it in the trade 
press. I refer to the disastrous competition between the print- 
ing-houses of the large cities and those of the small cities, and 
what may come of this competition. The condition is before 
us, but have we a theory to meet it? 

Within the past fifteen or twenty years there have been 
built up in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and a few other cities, probably a total of more than a hundred 
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very large book and job printing-houses, that have been fitted 
up with modern machinery, and have gathered about them some 
of the best workmen and heads of departments to be found 
anywhere in the printing business. These concerns have 
secured trade at higher prices than the same work commanded 
in smaller offices in small cities. They took the trade because 
their well-equipped plants enabled them to give a better serv- 
ice to the publisher, manufacturer or merchant, who needed the 
work promptly, than could others. They had to charge higher 
prices than printers in small cities because they had larger 
expenses. Rent and power cost more in a big city than in a 
small one, and the union workmen charge ten to fifty per cent 
more for their labor. 

Whenever wages were raised or hours shortened the big 
printing-houses in the big cities were hit the first and the 
hardest. The proprietors had to put the prices up on the con- 
sumer. To enable this to be done better, various organizations 
have been formed, and old organizations have been strength- 
ened. The result is that the master printers in the large cities 
are receiving on an average perhaps twenty per cent more for 
their work than they did ten years ago. The natural effect of 
all this is to drive printing to the smaller cities—to send it 
out to be manufactured, just as our shoes and tools are manu- 
factured in small cities where living is cheap and wages low. 
Enterprising men who own printeries in small cities have found 
that if they put in the plants they could get work in abundance 
from the great cities. The result is that really large printing- 
offices are growing up in many of the smaller cities, while the 
big plants of the great cities are standing still. The work is 
following the lines of easiest prices, and it is being demon- 
strated that a good service can be given the publisher in a small 
city as well as a large one, if the printing plant be ‘equal to the 
demands upon it. 

Within the past year Chicago raised the wages of the press- 
men, and New York raised those of the pressfeeders. The 
pressmen and feeders in other large cities already want similar 
increases, and thus cost is working up in the great cities at the 
same time that the work is drifting away. Unless all signs fail, 
this condition will become more pronounced in the next few 
years rather than otherwise. The small-city plants will thrive 
at the expense of the great-city plants. But after that, what? 
It is the uncertainty of this “ what” that renders the situation 
a grave one. 

It seems to the writer that those who are now building up 
large printing-houses in small cities, depending on trade from 
the great centers of population, will require to clear their prop- 
erties of debt inside of about five years, or else run the chance 
of disastrous failure. This conclusion is forced by considering 
the probable result of the prosperity of small-city plants on their 
own workmen. In order to establish a large printery anywhere, 
among the first steps it is necessary to secure workmen who 
are capable of running it. These can be had at present only 
from the large cities, where they have been educated to high 
wages, and they do not willingly leave a metropolis for a 
reduced wage. If they go to a small city they carry with them 
the habits and conceptions of men used to earning, say, $1,200 
to $1,500 a year, and as local printers are trained with them 
and a big plant is built up, the men they have trained absorb 
the ideas of the high-priced men, and envy their wages, and 
when they feel that their work has become as good as that of 
the imported men, they want more pay. 

Just as surely as the unions have reduced hours and 
increased wages in the New York, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis large printeries, during the past half- 
dozen years, just so surely will they do the same thing in every 
city where large plants exist or are built up. When this is 
done, up must go the prices of printing in these small cities. 
And when those prices come within about five per cent of the 
nearest great city, the work will tend to return to the great 
plants of the great cities, and they will build up again. 

In the meantime it looks as if the larger printeries in New 


York and Chicago at least, where expenses are highest, will 
have to be content to stand still as far as growth is concerned. 
Here and there an unusually clever man, or one having excep- 
tional chances, may build up a large plant in one of the cities 
named, but the probabilities are that as many big printers will 
close up as will be built up within the next few years.— Chas. 
H. Cochrane. 


A FEATURE of the Typothetze convention at Atlantic City 
was the daily edition of the American Printer, giving a detailed 
report of each day’s proceedings, gossip of the convention and 
illustrations appropriate for the time and place. 

Tue National Electrotypers’ Association elected the follow- 
ing officers at the recent convention at Atlantic City: Presi- 
dent, Lon Sanders, St. Louis; vice-president, A. W. James, 
Philadelphia; treasurer, John Bremel, St. Louis; secretary, 
J. H. Ferguson, New York. 

THE question of the appointment of a salaried secretary, 
who shall give his entire time and attention to the duties of the 
office, is being agitated by members of the National Associa- 
tion of Photoengravers. The matter was the occasion for 
much discussion by delegates to the recent convention and 
sentiment appeared to be in favor of the appointment. The 
Executive Committee was given power to decide the question. 

At the annual meeting of the Photoengravers’ Association 
at Atlantic City, recently, officers were elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: President, Charles J. Wolfram, Cleveland, 
Ohio; first vice-president, J. L. Shilling, Chicago; second 
vice-president, George D. Howell, Toronto, Can.; third vice- 
president, J. S. Alstyne, St. Louis; secretary, Sherman Smith, 
Pittsburg; treasurer, C. H. Brandon, Nashville, Tenn. The 
convention will be held next year at St. Louis. 

Tue National Electrotypers’ Association held its annual 
banquet at the Hotel Rudolf, Atlantic City, New Jersey, on 
June 25, the spread being tendered the delegates by the mem- 
bers of the New York Employing Electrotypers’ Association. 
Nearly one hundred members and guests were present. Mr. 
Edwin Flower presided and toasts were responded to by 
B. W. Wilson, Jr., E. S. Osgood, William Green, F. A. 
Ringler, L. Sanders, J. A. Pearce, Mr. Ball, John MacIntyre, 
Charles Francis, S. W. Bolles and Mr. Schilling. 


Aw exhibit of printing machinery that attracted consider- 
able attention and favorable comment at the recent Typothetze 
convention at Atlantic City was the two-color press shown 
by the Harris Automatic Press Company, Niles, Ohio. This 
press fed different kinds of paper at a speed of ten thousand 
an hour, doing work of a high character, and demonstrated 
that with surprisingly little adjustment it could be used for 
printing in a single color. The reduction in the cost of press- 
work and the consequent effect on competition was the theme 
of many discussions among the printers. , 

AN interesting incident of the Typothete convention was 
the entertainment of the New York and New England dele- 
gations by the Wood & Nathan Company, of New York. 
Between fifty and sixty delegates, many of them accompanied 
by their wives and daughters, went over from New York to 
Philadelphia to inspect the plant in which the Monotype type- 
setting machine is manufactured. Two Pullman cars were 
chartered by the company and Mr. Paul Nathan acted as host; 
an elaborate dinner was served en route, musical numbers 
being given between the courses. Upon arrival in Philadelphia 
the visitors were driven to the factory where they were shown 
the Monotype in all stages of its manufacture; some time was 
then spent inspecting the completed machines and the school 
conducted by the company for the purpose of fitting printers to 
use the machine successfully. 


GOMPERS ON THE ORGANIZATION OF EMPLOYERS.— In answer 
to a question concerning his views on the organization of 
employers, Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, said, in part: ‘“ Employers will find it to their 
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advantage to be organized, and not only this but to deal with 
organized labor. The movement to form unions among the 
business men will tend rather to prevent conflict than to pro- 
mote trouble. The better the organization on both sides the 
better it will be for business. Organized employers will be 
better able to understand the demands of organized labor and 
to meet these demands without friction. There has been much 
hot talk about the increasing demands of labor. My experience 
has taught me not to be an alarmist, and I am not alarmed over 
this particular situation in general. So long as human nature is 
as it is there will be manifestations of discontent, both from 
laborers and from employers. But I believe that every day is 
making for better conditions. We hear more of labor troubles 
now than we did years age, but we must not judge too hastily 
from this that laborers are any more widely discontented or 
that they are unreasonable. When an industrial dispute occurs 
in our time it involves so much that it must attract more atten- 
tion. But every dispute is an influence toward a better condi- 
tion of things in the future.” 





ADVERTISING 


FOR PRINTERS 
AND OTHERS 





Printers are cordially invited to contribute specimens of their 
advertising to this department, particularly such specimens or plans 
as they have found to be profitable, with such reports of-the results 
attained that may be of interest to the trade. 


“Coot, CAREFUL, CONSCIENTIOUS,” the Maverick-Clark 
Company, San Antonio, Texas, claims to be during dog days. 
The text of this mailing card is appropriate and has advertis- 
ing merit. 

“ WE will look after your printing if you want to go to the 
woods” is the cheering midsummer message of J. B. Savage, 
Cleveland, Ohio. <A half-tone of “the woods” tempts the 
beholder to take him at his word. 

R. Lee SHarpe, Carrollton, Georgia, advertises his print- 
shop in the newspapers, and appears to meet with much suc- 
cess. The conventionalized bay tree, used as a trade-mark, 
and the line “ Watch us Grow,” are prominent features of his 
advertising. 

Ir is unfortunate that text as good as that of the new 
booklet of the Reid Press, Hamilton, Canada, should be 
dressed in such poor taste. Type and presswork are admirable, 
but the garish cover and the color scheme of the inside pages 
cheapen the work. 

A Jury blotter-calendar envelope gives the information in 
red letters that its sender’s “catchy advertising is always 
4th coming.” The blotter design is a “ fizzling” firecracker 
labeled, “ Poor Printing,” with the advice, “ Drop it —and try 
some of the successful printing of Marsh & Grant Company, 
Chicago.” 

THE monogram trade-mark of the Harry A. Palmer Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, printers and publishers, which is the chief 
decoration of their July blotter, has strength and simplicity 
to recommend it. We suggest that more prominence be given 
the firm name, which is now scarcely more noticeable than the 
address. 

A BOOKLET in which the type-faces and composition are 
wholly admirable introduces the new firm of Liggett. & Gagnier, 
who will do printing, designing and engraving at 62 Woodward 
avenue, Detroit, Michigan. The press-mark adopted by the 
new firm, which is the conspicuous feature of the cover, is 
somewhat heavy and ornate, and the text, which is excellent 
for the purposes in view, has a rather too great variety of 


ornaments and colors. On the whole, however, the book pre- 
sents a handsome appearance. 

A FOLDER which should bring orders from buyers of the best 
printing is received from Redfield Brothers, New York. It is 
small and unpretentious, but is dignified and in excellent taste, 
and in its text no less than in its make-up and execution con- 
vinces the reader that the concern can make good its claim to 
“print unusually well.” 

“ KNOWHOWATIVENESS: A DEMONSTRATION,” is the title 
embossed in white on a small gray-covered brochure issued by 
the Isaac H. Blanchard Company, New York, which contains 
fifty-six “demonstrations,” otherwise known as letters and 
notices complimenting the company on its superior printing. 
The one-page talk preceding the testimonials is a convincing 
argument. 

Haac & Parris, catalogue and commercial printers, Phila- 
delphia, send a booklet, a folder and two hangers. The latter 
are not especially notable for originality, nor would they appear 
peculiarly suitable for the class of merchants to whom the 
folder and booklet make their appeal. These are what we 
would term successful advertising. They have individuality, 
strong and concise argument and artistic tone. 

Baker’s Printing House, New Albany, Indiana, has _ hit 
upon a really useful advertising device in the form of an 
octagonal telephone-record disk. An aperture in the center 
permits of its being fastened to the telephone just back of the 
mouthpiece, and on the spaces provided names and numbers 
of “every-day” calls are most conveniently placed. Two 
neatly arranged cards tell of Baker’s facilities for turning out 
printing. 

One of the best bits of advertising submitted this month 
comes from the Roach Printing Office, “Anti-Waste-Basket 
Printers,” Jacksonville, Illinois. “ Make-Ready — Yours and 
Ours” is its title, and it is an excellent piece of work from all 
points of view. The argument is novel, appropriate and well 
carried through to the conclusion, and the artistic and 
mechanical qualities are in themselves eloquent arguments for 
high-grade printing. 

F. H. Gertock & Co., printing specialists, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, send one of the most realistic specimens of the fire- 
cracker brand of advertising. A real firecracker of its size 
would attract considerable attention, and the cleverness of 
the ad. should awaken the kind of interest that brings busi- 
ness. The tightly wrapped paper inside — removed by the aid 
of the string the beholder is requested to pull —tells of the 
firm, its whereabouts and its work. 

“GIvE me something unique at any cost,” is the cry of the 
advertiser, and the English language is the victim of much 
tortuous twisting to supply his wants. “ Up-to-Nowness” is 
a recent sin against the mother tongue by which Jester, the 
printer, Eaton, Indiana, hopes to profit. With a name so rich 
in advertising possibilities, why should Mr. Jester turn his 
ingenuity into the overworked field of word-coining. The text 
used on the blotter is good and the arrangement striking and 
effective. 

Ernest Hesse, Glouster, Ohio, sends a booklet entitled, 
“ Printing Prepaid,” informing as to prices for printing deliv- 
ered to any point between the Alleghenies and the Mississippi. 
The cover-design would be more effective if the colors were 
reversed — the design being printed in maroon and the text in 
black. The text in the lower panel is crowded, and we sug- 
gest that this could be improved upon by substituting for it 
“ Facilities and Prices,” with the name and address in smaller 
type. 

From the advertising manager of the St. Johns (Mich.) 
News we have a belated press-mark which he says he designed 
hurriedly for a particular occasion, and of which he is neither 
“proud nor ashamed.” In it the words “ The St. Johns News ” 
appear in graduated letters within a shuttle-shaped enclosure. 
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The upper half is printed in two colors, while in the lower half 
the colors are reversed. The mark is shown in several sizes 
and is unquestionably striking. Lack of legibility is its greatest 
fault. A narrow line of the stock paper outlining the letters 
would greatly increase the legibility and effectiveness of the 
mark. 

An excellent piece of advertising matter is a bunch of 
murderous looking cannon crackers attached to a card which 
reads: “Make yourself heard. The Evening Telegraph pre- 
sents these crackers to assist you in making yourself heard on 
the 4th. If you want to be heard every day in Bucyrus, Ohio, 
advertise in the Evening Telegraph. We wish you a pleasant 
day and hope that in the peace and quiet of the other 364 days 
of the year you'll arrange to be heard in the advertising 
columns of the Evening Telegraph. 

WE reproduce a bit of advertising evidencing originality and 
ingenuity in making the most of the material at hand. This 
is the June card-calendar used by William M. June, printer, 


argument from the golfers on the hill to those on the veranda. 
A chorus of affirmatives would greet him could his auditors 
view our table this month. For the advertiser is a patriot. 
He believes in his country—and he pins his faith to its 
symbol, the red firecracker, to advertise his business. Verily, 
the glorious Fourth is the fount of inspiration for a vast 
array of advertising. Timeliness is of the essence of success- 
ful advertising, and a dextrous and graceful twisting of cur- 
rent events to meet the needs of the advertiser brings a 
pleasurable thrill to the majority of Americans that is not dis- 
regarded when there are orders to give. Much of the patriotic 
advertising is undeniably clever and to even the stupid a tinge 
of piquancy is lent by its timeliness. 


Tue folder and blotter and the erivelope encasing them sent 
out by the Crescent Printing Company, Cincinnati, are appro- 
priate for a “noisy affair,” as the folder characterizes the day 
we celebrate. Borders of the Stars and Stripes, augmented by 
a realistic firecracker, lead to the argument inside, that “ when 

it comes to getting there and making things 
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TREASURER 
SYRACUSE TYPOTHETAE 








Syracuse, New York, at the Typothetze convention, held in 
June, at Atlantic City. Advertising of this individual and 
virile variety is sure to be remembered. 


Ir is gratifying to receive fruit of the quality and flavor of 
the booklet sent by the Manhattan Printing Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., from seed sown but a few months ago in these 
columns. The four-page brochure in which this company 
advertises “the Booklet shop” is in admirable taste. The text 
is a modification of the model suggested in this department in 
the May issue. Of the rhymed catch lines we quote: 

“Once it’s printed, ’twill be read, 
Circulate and forge ahead.” 


‘““When trade is good, continue wise: 
Don’t give a chance for pesky flies 
A-settling on you— ADVERTISE!” 

THE booklet in which the Nolan Brothers Printing House, 
Brooklyn, celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary is simple and 
unpretentious, and, with the exception of the color combination 
of the cover, is in good taste. The firecracker design on a 
green cover-stock would be effective, but its appearance on a 
purple cover will not increase the confidence of customers in 
the taste of the house using it. The text is vigorous and stimu- 
lating, as the following extracts demonstrate : 

“Do you wish to capture the elusive dollar? Let us dress up a 
business-making booklet for you. 

““Does your stationery bear the marks of antiquity? Let us reju- 
venate it. 

“Can printer’s ink cure your ailment? Let us prescribe for you. 

““Use our quarter of a century’s experience; it’s worth something, 
and is yours for the asking.” 

“ ARE we a patriotic people?” asks the tiresome contro- 
versialist as he sips his julep and turns his gaze in search of 


U. T. A. CONVENTION | 


ATLANTIC CITY, comet turned for explanation or inquiry made over 


go, the quiet way is often the best and there 
| is no quiet way like printers’ ink way. Good 
| printers’ ink, properly used on your prospec- 

tive customers, will cause them to ‘fire’ in 
| their orders to you in such a manner as to 
| cause you to celebrate.” 
| 
| 


| AN instance of a kind of advertising to 
| which we can give but half-hearted sanction 
has been brought to our attention by the 
Green Stamp & Printing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. Its author describes it in 
this way: ‘“ Our scheme is to mail a receipted 
bill to the business man, sending the bill 
| under a 2-cent stamp, and follow it up in a 
| week’s time by a letter. Out of two hundred 
bills sent out, twenty-five per cent were re- 


the telephone.” Yachts and pots can not be 

advertised in the same manner, it is true, and 
this kind of publicity may be successful for some commodities, 
at the same time the number of orders received from the two 
hundred recipients of these bogus bills is not a matter of 
record. 


MAKE your individuality count. Specialists rule to-day and 
the question on every tongue is, “ What does he stand for?” 
What do you stand for? What does your printing stand for? 
What does your advertising stand for? Let it partake of 
your individuality; let it represent you. Find out in what 
quality your work is preéminent, accentuate it, make your 
advertising stand for it. Concentrate your energies The 
potentialities of concentration should not be neglected. Do 
not copy your competitors’ advertising —a bit here and a bit 
there. -Sing your own song. Get away from the din of the 
others’ music and learn to know your own voice; learn its 
strong points, and cultivate them; learn its weak ones, and 
avoid them. Make the most of your own. Make the most of 
your own way of saying things, your own arguments, your 
own way of convincing a customer. Then, when your adver- 
tisement is written, or your advertising campaign planned, 
analyze it; search out the weak places and eliminate them, add 
force to the strong ones. Let your inspiration come from 
within — within your own print-shop — and buyers of printing 
will listen for your voice in the great chorus of printing 
publicity. Let your advertising be stimulating, uplifting, an 
incentive to higher endeavor. The reader should feel on lay- 
ing down your booklet that he wants to act, wants to do some- 
thing —and if you have guided his mind aright, the first 
tangible thing that occurs to him to do will be to buy printing, 
to buy good printing, better printing than he has ever bought 
—and to buy it of you, the best printer. 
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REVIEW OF 
SPECIMENS 


RECEIVED 





The purpose of this department Is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cize specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy Is Intended in the seeming biuntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
glve notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
thelr specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


A BLOTTER has been sent out by the John Thomson Press Company, 
New York, calling attention to recent improvements in their embossing 
presses. 

WE have received from the Democrat Print, Towson, Maryland, a 
copy of the “ Fair Journal of the Church of the Immaculate.” It is a 
good piece of work. 

“We Draw” is the message Walter Meyner, 150 Nassau street, 
New York, designer and illustrator, conveys by a striking small card 
printed in red, green and black. 

Tue Springfield Printing & Binding Company, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has issued a pamphlet showing quotations and samples of the 
calendar pads they manufacture. 

A poster Saturday-closing card is received from the Keystone Photo- 
Engraving Company, Philadelphia, which is effective and appropriate for 
the purpose for which it is intended. 

Tue Rumford Printing Company, Concord, New Hampshire, engrav- 
ers, printers, embossers, bookbinders and electrotypers send a blotter 
which shows half-tone reproductions of juveniles. 

From Harry Child, commercial and artistic printer, Bridlington, Eng- 
land, we have received two specimens, in tints and colors, which are inter- 
esting as specimens of overdecoration and lack of color harmony. 

Brown & BiGELow, originators and manufacturers of material for 
advertisers, St. Paul, Minnesota, have sent out an art mailing calendar 
showing a small reproduction in color of Asti’s painting, ‘‘ Cosette.” 

From the Strobridge Lithographing Company, Cincinnati, we have 
an illuminated, lithographed calendar card in several colors advertising 
the Bullock Electric Company. The work is well done, the colors strong 
and clear. 

PLEASING specimens of their photogravure work adorn the new vari- 
eties of letter-heads of the A. H. Berry Company, designers, illustrators, 
engravers, electrotypers and commercial photographers, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

WE have received the March and April numbers of “ Impressions; 
a journal of business-making ideas,”’ published at St. Catherines, Ontario. 
This is a well-executed magazine of good design, devoted to advertise- 
ment writing. 

W. C. Smep.ey, Pleasantville, New Jersey, has sent us for criticism 
a convention program ef the Weman’s Christian Union. This program 
is well composed. Fewer type-faces on the title-page would have been 
an improvement. 

A SPECIMEN booklet having an embossed cover of pleasing design and 
coloring comes from the Worthy Paper Company, Mittineague, Massa- 
chusetts. Sterling Japanese parchment is shown in the antique, half- 
tone and etching finishes. 

From the Inland Type Foundry we have received a number of speci- 
mens and advertising brochures, all of which show that the advertising 
department of that concern combines forceful argument with attractive 
and appropriate typography. 

Aw artistic booklet advertising the silver ash coal of Tattersall, 
Trenton, New Jersey, is received from the St. Elmo Press, Philadelphia. 
The designs are appropriate and well executed, and the general arrange- 
ment of text and decoration good. 

From the Sanders Engraving Company, St. Louis, comes a folder 
that is attractive in coloring and design, but the connection between the 
long double line of sweet: girl graduates in cap and gown and the head 
of the house advertising is not made plain. 

Tue Tolman Job Print, Brockton, Massachusetts, sends a half-tone 
catalogue of poster pictures. These posters are on dark grounds, printed 
in light-colored inks, and are all original designs. In the matter of 
subjects, horses and trim traps preponderate. 

“ WaMPANOAG,” the class annual of the Gardner, Massachusetts, high 
school, is a specimen received from the Gardner News Press. Excellent 
taste is shown throughout in the printing and make-up of the book, and 


praise is also due to the youthful editors, for the book is an advance on 
the majority of publications of this character. The drawings by Walter 
W. Hemenway are most promising. 

A BOOKLET showing the Curtis-Post and Post Monotone types is 
received from the American Type Founders Company. The Curtis-Post 
is shown in eight sizes and announcement is made that three larger 
sizes — 54, 60 and 72 point —are in preparation. 

Cut in a convenient and attractive form and attached to an ordinary 
sheet of letter-paper are samples of the J. W. Butler Paper Company’s 
“Brother Jonathan Bond,” designed for office stationery. The arrange- 
ment makes an unusual and effective advertisement. 

“Type Taste” is the title of a postcard prepared for the Griffith- 
Stillings Press, Boston, by Jed Scarboro. The sensible screed on the 
value of good taste in printing appears within an appropriate and well- 
executed design in color, showing an unusually attractive initial. 

From Mr. George Harris, art manager, Tillotson & Son, Bolton, 
England, we have received three specimens of catalogue work. The 
numerous half-tone illustrations compare favorably with the average of 
this class of work. Altogether, the specimens are highly creditable. 

Cuarves F. Spencer, Willmar, Minnesota, has sent us a copy of the 
Willmar Seminary annual, ‘‘ Aurora.”” The line drawings were made 
by Adolph Mohler, a member of the senior class. The book is well 
printed on good paper, with the exception of the half-tones, which lack 
clearness. 

An energetic juvenile band vociferously announces the removal of 
the Bankers Supply Company, lithographers, printers and blank-book 
makers, 1344-1350 Larimer street, Denver. The blotter, of which these 
lusty urchins form the principal feature, has oringinality, restraint and 
good taste to recommend it. . 

““TENGWALL TaLK” is the name of the house organ of the Teng- 
wall File & Ledger Company, Chicago, of which the April number lies 
before us. The contents of the little book compares favorably with 
other publications of the same character. Presswork and the workman- 
ship in general could be improved. 

“Business VExatTions”’ is the title of a copyrighted thirty-two-page 
made up of trade troubles told in paragraphs by ‘“‘ Piccolo.”” The pam- 
phlet advertises the Merry & Nicholson Press, St. Louis, and the work 
evidences reserve and strength in arrangement and decoration, and 
speaks of good materials used with taste and discrimination. 

A DESK pin-cushion is the form of advertisement in which the Hogg- 
son & Pettis Manufacturing Company, New Haven, Connecticut, call 
attention to their antiseptic copying baths. A convenient article of this 
kind is always welcome, if not especially novel, and helps to impress the 
name of the advertiser and the thing advertised on the recipient. 

A spPEcIAL illustrated edition of the Arizona Blade and Florence 
Tribune has been issued by T. F. Weedin, its editor and proprietor. 
It is a forty-page paper, 10 by 13% inches in size, profusely illustrated, 
and published for the purpose of exploiting the resources of Pinal 
county, Arizona. The work is admirably done by the Henry O. Shepard 
Company. 

From the Sprague Electric Company, New York, we have received 
a handsome catalogue advertising the Lundell fans. The profuse illus- 
trations show the great variety of fans applicable for every imaginable 
purpose, with description, price-list and telegraph codes for ordering. 
One of the most concise and well-produced catalogues for the purpose 
that we have received. 

From Strange Brothers, the Baskerville Press, Eastbourne, England, 
we have received a varied assortment of specimens of printing, all dis- 
tinguished by excellent taste and finish. The one fault we find is gen- 
eral throughout the specimens— an overuse of ornaments. This, how- 
ever, would not be considered a defect in England or Germany, as the 
practice is universal in those countries. 


Manz-Ho.tistEr have issued an exceedingly attractive folder on 
hand-made paper, deckle edges, entitled “‘ Travel with the Horse Before 
the Cart,”’ pointing out the excellence of their service in the preparation 
of copy, designing, engraving and printing. The cover-design is the 
work of Miss Helen Mar Shaw, who has recently taken over the man- 
agement of the advertising of the concern. 


Empossinc properly done adds a finish to appropriate designs that can 
be equaled by no other process; with inappropriate stock, lacking in 
strength and finish, the result is usually disastrous. Appreciating this, 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York, have issued a series of enameled 
embossing cover-papers in six colors combining superior strength and 
excellent service which will be highly appreciated by the trade. 


Tue Britton Printing Company, Cleveland, has designed and executed 
a booklet in which the Cleveland Trust Company appeals to the farmer 
for support. ‘“ zoth Century Methods: City Advantages at the Farmer’s 
Door” is the title of the booklet, which is another departure from the 
conservative advertising but a few years ago thought the only kind in 
keeping with the dignity of a banking-house. The cover, which has a 
simple, restrained design printed in green ink on a cover-stock of the 
same color in a subdued shade, is superior to the inside of the pamphlet. 
Each page is provided with a half-tone engraving from wash drawing, 
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and upon this, enclosed within a heavy black border, appears the text. 
The conception is a good one, but the drawings are not good in the first 
instance and the execution is quite in keeping with them. 

WE have received from the Corbitt Railway Printing Company, Chi- 
cago, two railway booklets and a folder. Each of these exploits the 
advantages of the points of interest on its particular line as restful sum- 
mer vacation retreats, and clinches its arguments by many attractive 
half-tone illustrations; all are well designed to meet the purposes for 
which they were intended. Letterpress is good, but the cuts are not 
always clear. . 

A PACKET of specimens varied in quality comes to our table from the 
News Print, Pasadena, California. The two copies of The Item, the 
organ of the Pasadena high school, are the best work shown. Of the two 
cover-designs for the April number, that showing the staff pennants in 
black is the stronger. The copies of ‘“‘ Raymond Jottings” are inferior 
in presswork. Of the cards submitted, the simpler and plainer designs 
evidence better taste. 

A UNIQUE design used on one of the banquet menus at the conven- 
tion of the United Typothete of America was designed and engraved by 
Gatchel & Manning, Philadelphia. An outline cut of the design is here 
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GopFrey & Co., 909 Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, manu- 
facturers of printing rollers, are circulating an appropriate blotter in the 
form of a roller, accompanied by a “ roller ”’ screed which tangles the 
tongue and recalls the Peter Piper pickled peppers stage of development. 
The ending is as follows: “Just roll off an order for the best rollers 
made and after rolling our roller blotter over it send it rolling to us and 
we will roll the rollers to you on roller time.” 


“Tue Tower Ciock” is a brochure sent out by the Chicago Manual 
Training School, Dr. Henry H. Belfield, director. In it is described in 
detail, and illustrated with drawings, the clock designed by the students 
to be placed in the tower of the University of Chicago which is now in 
course of erection. The plans were drawn by the students under the 
direction of Mr. E. B. Ferson, instructor in drawing and machine 
design. This is one of the several secondary schools belonging to the 
university, and the booklet is an excellent piece of advertising for the 
institution. A. K. Hazlitt & Co., printers. 

“Tue Variep InpustRIES” is the incorporated name of a coterie of 
artists and artisans who have recently established themselves at 264 
Michigan boulevard, Chicago. The advertising department, of which 
James Howard Hekler is “ executive,” has sent out an announcement 
card showing a graceful conventional design of apple blossoms by M. 
Elizabeth Colweil. A series of exhibitions is planned by this depart- 
ment to show the work of a new type in advertising, it being one of the 
distinct aims of the department to develop the designing and illustration 
of advertising to a point not heretofore reached. 

THE convention of the National Educational Association furnishes 
occasion for the issuance by the Chicago & Alton Railway of a handy 
little guide to points of interest in and about Boston that will prove a 
useful part of the tourist’s equipment. Particularly helpful is the sec- 
tion on trolley lines, in which the coloring and marking of the cars are 
indicated, together with the point of departure. A few of the most 
important points, such as Faneuil Hall, the Old Statehouse, the Public 
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Library and Bunker Hill monument, are shown in half-tones. From a 
typographical standpoint the pamphlet is pleasing. 

Wezatas MaNapsHaFTE (W. Zachrisson, Géteburg, Sweden) for June 
brings a short history, well illustrated, of Mr. Zachrisson’s business since 
its establishment in 1886. It has grown to dimensions quite creditable 
for Sweden and is now located in its own building, five stories high, with 
a glass front from cellar to roof, where more than a hundred people are 
employed. Modern machinery is at home with this firm, which was 
incorporated in 1902, and the Lanston Monotype has been installed since 
March, running fifteen hours in two shifts. Artistic work is the aim of 
W. Z. (Wezata), and his product is an honor to the craft. 

WE have received from Foster & Webb, lithographers, engravers, 
embossers, blank-book makers, stationers and dealers in office furniture, 
Nashville, Tennessee, a leaflet advising that the firm has made up its 
mind that the various lines in which it is engaged will hereafter be 
designated by the single word “ Durser.” In the letter accompanying 
the circular, the firm advise us that it has coined this word and that it 
will call itself a “ durser” without further explanation. We would 
point out, however, that if the firm persists in this course it may be 
called anything that the fancy of the reader may dictate. 

Lake McDonatp, ‘‘ The Crown of the Continent,” is the subject of 
a little booklet issued by the Great Northern Railway and now in its 
fifth edition. This picturesque Rocky Mountain lake region can be 
reached only by the Great Northern line, and the section is becoming a 
much-frequented summer resort, not only for lovers of beautiful scenery 
and students of natural science, but also for those in search of rest and 
health. The booklet is amply provided with half-tones of the region and 
the country traversed by the Great Northern in reaching it. The cover- 
design has strength and good drawing to recommend it and is printed in 
blue, yellow and black on a gray cover-stock. 


Tue Ivy Press.— A large number of excellent specimens have been 
received from the above print-shop. The most elaborate specimen in 
this batch of printing matter, which shows a good dose of excellent 
taste in the selection of type, ornaments, inks and paper, is titled “A 
Prophecy and the Fulfillment Thereof.” It is covered with a gray 
cover-stock, printed in three colors. The interior is printed on deckle- 
edge book-paper. The text in this book is beyond criticism. It starts 
off with a good talk very much on the Roycroft order, about the Ivy 
Press, and then winds up with a bunch of high-class testimonials. This 
print-shop has been in existence a little over a year, and from their 
pen we get the word that the successful business they are carrying on 
is obtained by liberal and judicious advertising. Your “‘ Heart to Heart 
Talks with Printers,” which you are running for the American Paper 
Company, are good stuff; in fact, all the specimens you send show a 
careful study of the just-right kind of printing. Your business card 
is neat and. dignified, and the catch-line, ‘“‘ Done Into Print by the Ivy 
Press,” is very suggestive and original. 





“GOODERING” A GOOD THING. 


Once upon a Time a Farmer had a Hen that laid a Golden 
Egg every Day. The Farmer chuckled as he witnessed the 
Daily Increase in the Visible Supply of Gold. But he was Not 
Satisfied. 

“That durn Hen works only ten minutes a Day. If She 
Cackled less, spent less time Scratching for Worms and kept 
to a Continuous Performance of laying down Gold, I would 
soon be the Whole Thing in the Millionaire line and would 
make the United States Steel Company’s Income look like a 
Deficit. I'll fix Her.” 

So He bought Two Barrels of the kind of Patent Food 
which is Guaranteed to “ Make Hens Lay,” anchored the Hen 
to the Nest, and put the Food within Easy Reach. “ Now, Get 
Busy,” he said, as he Went Away to Dream of Automobiles 
and Luxuries. 

But the Hen grew Fat and Lazy and with much Groaning 
and Travail managed to accomplish just One Egg a Week. 
Her Embonpoint increased, she suffered from Gout and 
acquired a Double Chin; finally She gave up the Ghost. The 
Farmer’s Dream was Ended. 

Morals: When you have a Good Thing, don’t try to 
Gooder it. An Egg in the Nest is worth Two in the Hen. A 
Live Worm is better for a Hen (or a Human) than a Peck of 
Prepared Food, if the worm has to be Scratched For. And 
Don’t Dream.—J. T., in The Keystone. 





J. M. Ives, western agent for the Oswego Machine Works, 
and dealer in bookbinders’ machinery, has removed to 301 
Fisher building, 277 to 285 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





METHODS .OF 
ASCERTAINING 


COST 





The design of this department is to discuss the various plans 
of ascertaining cost in a general way only. Specific cases require 
specific treatment, and as such can be taken care of solely by 
private arrangement. Reports from printers of the methods they 
follow to arrive at a basis of cost will be received and published, 
and commented on in the number following their publication. 


For something like a twelve-month concerted action has 
been taken by the Typothete of St. Louis and Chicago, as well 
as certain other cities, to ascertain just what were the costs and 
selling prices in vogue among representative printing-offices 
of the city as a whole. These reports have been made public. 
They will repay study by those who are not already familiar 
with the prices or conditions. Variations exist, as a matter of 
course, but they are not so great as to cause surprise or to 
detract from the value of the figures shown, which may be 
said to represent the general average of prices in each city. 

In St. Louis the result was obtained after allowing five 
per cent interest on money invested —a fair rate; fifteen per 
cent depreciation on composing-room material—none too 
much; and five per cent on machinery — which seems quite 
too low. This item should be at least as great as the deprecia- 
tion on type. To the footing thus ascertained was added a 
pro rata share of all the general expense, as is proper. The 
basis of depreciation in Chicago was not announced, but would 
appear to have been about the same. 

In a New England city of about sixty thousand inhabitants, 
an office which has put into book form its computations and 
conclusions finds that its cost-price and selling-price are on the 
average a trifle higher than those of either St. Louis or Chi- 
cago. To a certain extent this may be due to the fact that it 
is but a small plant, while the city offices were among the 
largest in those homes of large things. But this is not all. 
Items of cost of stock and depreciation of plant and selling 
cost of presswork are higher in the East than in the West, 
in these particular instances at least. 

For composition, St. Louis charges are 90 cents an hour on 
a cost of 79 cents without distribution, or $1 an hour on cost 
of 89 cents if distribution is included; Chicago, 90 cents an 
hour or $1.10 a thousand, including distribution; the Jackson 
Print Shop, as shown in the book “Starting a Printing- 
office,” 85 cents on cost of 74 cents. 

For job presswork, St. Louis finds the cost to be 48 cents 
and the selling price 60 cents; Chicago, 46 cents (apparently 
cost price); Jackson, cost 68 cents, selling price 78 cents. 

In computing value of stock, St. Louis adds twenty per cent 
to actual cost for items under $10, and fifteen per cent on items 
from $10 to $100; Chicago is silent; Jackson adds fifty per 
cent for items less than $3, thirty-three and one-third per cent 
for items from $3 to $5, and twenty-five per cent for items 
from $5 to $10. 

On the question of slipsheeting, to which more than a few 
printers give really no heed, thinking that it does not cost 
anything more than the time of a boy who would have to be 
kept busy at something, no definite information is given by 
St. Louis, the mere statement being made that its cost will be 
found to be greatly in excess of the popular idea; Chicago 
adds from fifty to sixty-six per cent; Jackson seems content 
with about sixty per cent. 

It should, perhaps, be explained that the Jackson people 
add a further percentage for profit to all items for labor before 
entering the charge, the prices given above being simply those 
at which the selling cost of labor is estimated from records that 
are full and accurate. 
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One feature of great value attaches to these figures and to 
the full reports. They are not set forth as guides infallible, 
nor even fallible, for other printers to follow blindly to happi- 
ness or destruction as the case may happen to be. They are 
simple statements of what printers, who know their business 
and what it costs to produce printing, are charging for the 
output of their shops. Nor is this in isolated cases, nor on 
jobs which have been watched and fostered for the purpose of 
obtaining results that should be especially satisfactory. They 
show the average cost of average jobs as they are produced in 
average offices under average circumstances. They are of 
benefit to others only in so far as those others will study them 
and apply to their own plants the principles which are seen to 
underlie these experiments and their results. Not blind 
acceptance of these figures, nor a part of them, nor an average 
from the three sets outlined, will aid the printer who has no 
satisfactory system of his own. His help will come from 


applying for himself, with special reference to his surroundings 
and circumstances, the information which he can gain here. 


R. C. M. 








EDWARD H. DENNISON. 


Edward Hamilton Dennison was born at Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, December 2, 1835, and died at the Eliot Hospital, 
Boston, June 9, 1903. He was the youngest of seven children. 
His mother, Martha Story Dennison Lane, was an original 
Daughter of the Revolution. . 

When a young man he entered the office of the Boston Daily 
Courier, one of the most influential Democratic papers of that 
period, afterward becoming one of its proprietors. 

In 1870 he severed his connection with the Courier and 
entered into partnership with William H. Golding, manufac- 
turer of hand stamps, under the firm name of Golding & Co. 





EDWARD H. DENNISON. 


The business was carried on in a small room at the corner 
of Kilby and Doane streets. 

From this small beginning has developed one of the largest 
manufactories of printers’ machinery and. supplies in this 
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country. The main office and factory occupy five buildings, 
located on Fort Hill square and Purchase street, Boston, and 
cover fifty-five thousand square feet of floor space. Branch 
stores are located at New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, 
with agencies in England, France, Norway, Sweden, Italy and 
Australia. 

Mr. Dennison, as financial partner, was personally known te 
the older generation of supply men in this country and abroad, 
and was universally liked for his personal qualities, genial 
temperament and kindly regard for the feelings and opinions of 
others. Too close attention to his duties undoubtedly affected 
his general health, but as he was not a man to shirk his 
responsibilities, and his affection for the house being very great, 
he was somewhat loath to lay down his prerogatives, the use of 
which had assisted to such a degree in establishing the house 
in its present position. In Mr. Dennison’s death the trade loses 
one of its oldest members and a man universally liked and 
respected. 

For the greater part of his life, Mr. Dennison was a resi- 
dent of Chelsea, Massachusetts. Ten years ago he purchased 
an estate in Newton Center, Massachusetts, where he has since 
lived. In private life, he was essentially a “home” man and 
an exceedingly generous host. He leaves a widow and one 
daughter. Interment was made in Newton cemetery and was 
attended in a. body by the employes, many of whom have been 
with the house for upward of twenty and twenty-five years. 





LoNnGwELL-CumMMINGS & Co.,- printers and _ stationers, 
Logansport, Indiana, have purchased land on which they will 
immediately erect a building for the adequate housing of their 
plant. This course has been made necessary by the rapid 
growth of the business. 





BUSINESS 


NOTICES 





This department is designed exclusively for paid business an- 
nouncements of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of printers 
and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements pub- 
ished hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








EXHIBITION rooms have been opened at 321 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, ground floor, by Walter Scott & Co., where the new 
style two-revolution and other presses manufactured by the 
company will be exhibited. All resident and visiting printers 
are invited to inspect the exhibit. 





Tue Wood & Nathan Company, selling agents of the 
Monotype, has appointed Mr. W. P. Gunthorp, Jr., as its 
resident Chicago representative. Mr. Gunthorp has a wide 
acquaintance in Chicago, a thorough understanding of the 
requirements of the printer and an expert knowledge of the 
machine he is undertaking to sell. 





BoNNERWITH BrotHerRS, manufacturers and jobbers of 
advertising calenders and calendar pads, Brooklyn, New York, 
have now opened a branch office and salesroom at 12 East 
Fifteenth street, New York, where they will carry an exquisite 
line of imported and domestic calendars and_ specialties. 
Their sample line is now ready for distribution. 





Repairs to type-high numbering machines are at times 
needed — generally needed quickly. The Bates Machine Com- 


pany’s repair department gives specially prompt attention to all 
repair work, whether machines of their own make or those of 
other makers, and guarantee satisfaction. 
them. 


If in a hurry try 
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COST ACCOUNTING. » 


In a heart to heart talk with the general manager of a 
manufacturing concern doing a business of about $5,000,000 
per year he made this remark: “Of all the materials we buy 
for our business we find a greater variation in prices quoted by 
printers than by people in any other line of business. This is 
evidence to me that printers, as a class, do not know what 
their product is costing them.” 

A reliable, workable, cost-keeping system is the most urgent 
need of the printing business. The A. B. Morse Company, 
St. Joseph, Michigan, are the originators of a practical system 
of cost accounting for printers, which they advertise elsewhere 
in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE “MONITOR” INK FOUNTAIN, 

J. W. Eggleston & Co., 46 Ridge street, New York, have 
issued a new style of ink fountain, “ The Monitor,” for which 
they make the following claims: 

“Tt is a fountain that can be attached to any press and will 
work on any press with disk distribution; one that is abso- 





lutely air-tight, thus saving the ink from drying up and the 
dust collecting in ink; a fountain that has changeable cups 
which saves the time of cleaning the fountain, and also the ink 
that is wasted every time the fountain is cleaned. This is the 
only fountain that has a positive feed, having a spring valve 
on the inside of fountain which forces the ink down through a 
slot at the base of cup on to the small distributing roller; will 
feed any kind of ink and is adapted to all classes of work. 
This is the only fountain that cleans itself while in operation, 
thus leaving no ink to collect on the sides and dry up; it only 
requires one screw for adjusting, can be regulated while the 
press is in operation and responds to the slightest touch. In 
order to accomplish what we have, we have had to work on 
different lines from any other; the main feature about it is the 
cone-shape friction roller, which works on the edge of disk.” 





A SIMPLE INDEX CUTTING MACHINE. 


The J. L. Morrison Company, New York, has just com- 
pleted an index cutting and printing machine which is destined 
to meet with a ready acceptance among printers and binders. 
Heretofore it has been necessary to either do the work by 
hand, install an expensive machine, or send jobs of index cut- 
ting out to be done. The complete “ Perfection” Index Cutting 
and Printing Machine, as it will be known, makes handwork 
no longer necessary, and the work done by it adds much to 
the appearance of indexed volumes. The illustration in the 
advertisement, on page 780, gives a clear idea of the appear- 
ance of the machine. Running across the table, at the back, 
is an adjustable clamping’ device that holds the book tightly 
in place. The operator stands in front with his foot on the 
treadle, and as he selects the number of leaves to be cut 
presses the treadle with his foot, making the cut, and the table 
then runs along to the position for the next cut. When the 
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index cutting is completed the bar which receives the strokes of 
the knife is turned once to bring into place its outer surface, 
on which a tray containing rubber letters correctly spaced 
has been fastened, and the printing is done before the book is 
released. As each stroke of the knife is made an inking 
device passes over some of the letters so they are always ready 
for printing after the cutting has been done. The main points 
claimed for this machine are: The cuts are absolutely accurate, 
and the changes in the size of the cuts, varying from 1-16 to 
5-8 of an inch, are made simply by setting the gauges without 
any change of parts. Full particulars and prices will be fur- 
nished by the company on request. 





POINTERS ON THE CARE OF NEWSPAPER 
METALS. 

The care of the metals used in modern typecasting and 
slugcasting machines is a subject which interests an ever-grow- 
ing number of our readers. 

The printer who is figuring on a Linotype or Monotype 
outfit must consider three charges to which he will be put. 
First, the initial cost of the machine (a capital charge) ; 





BLATCHFORD PERFECTION GAS FURNACE, 


second, the cost of labor (the largest operating charge) ; and, 
third, the cost of metal (the second largest operating charge). 
The inexperienced will be inclined to underrate the third of 
these items, and because they fail to give the proper study and 
attention to the metal, they will wake up some day to find out 
that the metal is the biggest profit-eater they have about the 
house. 

It goes without saying that the best metal is an absolute 
necessity, and that while its first cost may be a little higher 
than the imitation and substitute kinds, it is the cheapest to 
use. But of this our readers need hardly be reminded. But 
we venture to say that only a small per cent of the users of 
newspaper metals have thoroughly investigated the subject of 
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the care of their metal. How many are the offices where the 
slugs or the type are fed right back into the machine pot month 
after month. And where, if the metal is mixed and cleaned in 
a large pot, the work is done by a careless boy who stokes up 
a roaring fire of wood or coal under the furnace and burns the 
very heart out of the metal before he gets it run out into the 
molds! Are not conditions like these very common? 

We spoke to Mr. John S. Thompson, of the Inland Printer 
Technical School, recently upon this subject, and he agreed 
with us as to the costly damage suffered by the average metal 
user through bad handling of his material. He informed us 
that careful remelting with thorough mixing and cleansing was 
the secret of preserving the pure, free-flowing qualities of the 
new metal. “ But, do not forget,” said Mr. Thompson, “ that 
you can burn more dollars out of your metal by improper 
melting than you can make on a week’s business.” He took 
us over to the corner of his beautifully equipped schoolroom, 
and showed -us what he calls “ The furnace which solves the 
problem.” It was one of those new Blatchford Perfection Gas 
Furnaces, and, certainly, it is a perfect piece of apparatus — 
compact, neat, strong, with ample vents for the gases and 
patent burner and air-mixer —it appeals to you at first sight 
as well made and perfectly adapted to its uses. Mr. Thompson 
said, “ Not only do I consider the Blatchford furnace by far 
the best furnace on the market, but at the low price the 
Blatchford people ask for it ($60) I think it the only furnace 
to buy. We find it extremely economical in the consumption 
of gas. I know this is a point raised by many against a gas 
furnace. It is claimed for the Blatchford furnace that it will 
heat a pot full of metal with one hundred feet of gas, and, from 
our experience, I should think that hit it pretty close. The 
furnace heats the metal to the right temperature, and then, 
being under perfect control, you can reduce the heat as the 
metal is ladled out, and so avoid burning. In this respect, it 
is vastly superior to the coal or wood furnaces. Then, too, 
the convenience of doing away with coal, wood and ashes in 
the operating-room is an immense advantage. It is a great 
pleasure to me to refer all prospective furnace buyers (and 
all Linotype and Monotype users should have a furnace) to 
E. W. Blatchford & Co., Chicago, for I know that from that 
house they will get the best furnace made at the lowest price.” 








BLATCHFORD PERFECTION WATER-COOLED MOLDS. 


The Blatchford Company also make a water-cooled mold, 
which they sell for $25. This chills the metal as fast as a man 
can pour it. It obviates the danger from pouring water on a 
hot mold, and by quickening the time consumed in pouring a 
pot of metal, it saves half the pourer’s time and reduces the 
loss to the metal by shortening the time during which it is 
under heat. 
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up to date; price, $650. 


FOR SALE — Job office in New York State; 
T 584. 








We will receive want advertisements for THe FnLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of 
the other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current humber. The insertion of ads, 
received in Chicago later than the 18th of the month preceding publi 
cation not guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 


AMERICAN PRINTER, monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Pub- 
licity for Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of job composition, 
50 cents. Send to J. CLYDE OSWALD, 25 City Hall Place, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE INLAND PRINTER — We have received 
a few copies of recent numbers, and those wishing to complete their 
files should order at once. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


DO YOUR OWN DESIGNING — Our book explains the making of 

initials, head and tail pieces, etc., so thoroughly that any one can do 
it; no knowledge of drawing or outfit necessary; price $1, postpaid. 
THE PERRY PRESS, Naugatuck, Conn. 


LINOTYPE MANUAL — A work giving detailed instruction concerning 

the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype. An 88-page book, 
bound in cloth, fully illustrated with half-tone cuts showing all the prin- 
cipal parts of the machine, together with diagrams of the keyboard, and 
other information necessary for erecting, operating and taking care of 
the machines. No operator or machinist should be without this valuable 
book. 50 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley. Just what 

its name indicates. Compiled by a practical man, and said to be the 
most practical little book ever offered to the trade. 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRESSWORK — A manual of practice for printing pressmen and press- 

room apprentices, by William J. Kelly. The only complete and 
authentic work on the subject ever published. New and enlarged edition, 
containing much valuable information not in previous editions. Full 
cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE COLOR PRINTER— The standard work on color-printing in 

America, by J. F. Earhart. A veritable work of art, 8% by 10% 
inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in 2 to 20 colors each, 
handsomely bound in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. Contains 
166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors, 
each, with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently 
and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of these 
books. Only a few copies left. Price $10 (reduced from $15). THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE INLAND PRINTER — Vols. XVI to XXIX, inclusive, for sale, 
unbound, Ax condition; best offer. Address THORPE, Globe Com- 
posing-room, Boston, Mass. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA-MEM’N — Published by Henry Olen- 

dorf Shepard, Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam. The delicate imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this 
modern Rubaiyat and there are new gems that give it high place in the 
estimation of competent critics. As a gift-book nothing is more appropri- 
ate. The binding is superb. The text is artistically set on white plate 
paper. The illustrations are half-tones from original paintings, hand- 
tooled. Size of book, 734 by 93%. Art vellum cloth, combination white 
and purple or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or brown india 
ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 534, 76 pages, bound in blue cloth, 
lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every way except the 
illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by C. H. Cochrane. A practical treatise on 
the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of any 

kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from THe INLAND PRINTER in 

pamphlet form, 1o cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 















































FOR SALE — Only exclusive job office, city of 8,000, at a bargain; 
would lease. A. J. LEVICK, Mount Vernon, Ill. 


FOR SALE — Well-established roller manufacturing plant in growing 
city; location unsurpassed; a splendid opportunity. T 538. 


FOR SALE TO QUICK BUYER — Only newspaper office in western 
Pennsylvania manufacturing town of 5,000 inhabitants; don‘t answer 
unless you mean business; price, $3,500; ‘terms, cash. T 577. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY — Controlling interest and management in 
well-equipped and up-to-date job and book printing plant and bindery; 
business running from $25,000 to $30,000 per annum, and splendid oppor- 
tunity for doubling same without additional investment; don’t write for 
particulars unless you have’ $4,000 or more to pay down. T 576. 


I WISH TO LEAVE my job-printing business in competent hands, as 

I will visit other cities with my miniature railroad; all the business 
o can do; $1,200 buys half interest. C. A. WHITE, St. Joseph, 
Mich. 

















JOB OFFICE in prosperous Illinois city of 10,000, clearing $100 per 
month; price, $1,100. T 104. 

PARTNER WANTED — To take half-interest in established newspaper 
and printing business, situated in best town in most healthful part of 

Texas; altitude 3,700 feet, climate unsurpassed, college town; owner 

Ar printer; prefer partner with editorial and business ability; refer- 

ences exchanged; $5,000 new equipment. T 562. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER, wishes partner; $2,000 cash; 
competent to manage; BOX 227, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WANTED — Practical printer with from $3,000 to $5,000 to take place 
_ of retired partner in profitable old-established printing and lithograph- 
ing business; must be competent to supervise printing department and 
make estimates; pushing, ambitious young man preferred. T 310. 


WANTED TO LEASE — A country newspaper and job office by a man 
of experience. T 575. 


$2,350 will buy one of best weeklies in Illincis; good town, good equip- 
ment, good business; quick sale desired. I. 








owns plant, 
have cylinder. 

















FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 








AT $2,500 — Complete newspaper and job printing office, publishing two 
papers in western New York; good job business; small amount down, 
balance easy terms; owner has other interests. T 606. 


FOR SALE — Modern printing-office;_ will inventory $2,500; business 
last year, $3,000; will increase this year; will sell for part cash, 
balance in good securities. H. J. HIGGINS, Millbrook, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — One 3% horse-power Backus gas engine; one 7 horse- 

power Backus gas engine; one 10 horse-power Backus gas engine; 
one 10 horse-power Westinghouse motor, 500 volt. FRED N. BURT, 
corner Seneca and Hamburg streets, Buffalo, N. Y. 











FOR SALE — One each 8 and 11 point Empire typesetting machines in 
good condition. Address BOX 848, Charleston, S. C 


ONE Morrison C Stitcher; 2 24-inch perforators; 1 30-inch Champion 

cutter; 1 36-inch Peerless cutter; 1 38-inch Sanborn Star cutter; 1 
Seybold automatic trimmer; all overhauled and in good running order; 
cheap for cash. GUTH & CO., machinists, 219 Olive st., St. Louis, Mo. 


ONE SECONDHAND ROYLE straight-line routing machine for sale. 
ase BECK ENGRAVING CO., 147 N. Tenth st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 











$500 buys a job plant and 6-column quarto newspaper outfit worth $1,000. 
F. W. RIGGS, Windham, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 





BEST-PAYING SMALL JOB OFFICE in Seattle, established 
everything modern, type new 6 months ago, $850; terms. T 


FIRST-CLASS JOB OFFICE for sale; terms reasonable. BOX 577, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


FOR SALE—A complete first-class printing plant for printing wrap- 

ping paper, either rolls or sheets, in perfect running order, including 
stereotype outfit, type, plates, cuts motors, shafting, pulleys and belting, 
in operation at present time; must be sold at once. T 579. 


FOR SALE — Bindery in good Ohio city, $1,200; plenty of work guar- 
anteed; everything ready to step into; good reasons for selling. 

T 557. 

FOR SALE — Democratic daily and weekly in Northwestern city of 
10,000; official paper of city and county, good job business, profits 

last year over $5,000; good reasons for selling; $4,000 cash required; 

balance easy terms. Full particulars by addressing Lock Box 985, Grand 

Forks, N. D. 


4 years, 
595- 

















A NEWSPAPER COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN, also good reporter, 
and all-round printer wanted. 302. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITER WANTED — Large concern wants a 
practical business writer, capable of handling a wide range of sub- 

jects, originality more essential than experience, although the latter will 

be valued at its worth. Address with particulars G. J., P. O. Box 1592, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

ESTABLISHED DAILY NEWSPAPER, owing to growth of business, 
needs assistant in business office; a competent man can obtain a sala- 

ried position in line of promotion, and can secure from $2,000 to $5,000 

interest in a paying newspaper equipped with Linotypes and other mod- 

ern machinery, and free from debt. T 58s. 

FIRST-CLASS JOB COMPOSITOR, one familiar with drug-label work 
preferred; steady position to right party; state wages. T 434. 


JOB MAN to work in and manage job department; good, responsible 
position in live Western town. T 580. 

















Steel Die and Copperplate Wor 


Our new Trade 
Catalogue, just 
issued, contains 


impressions from 188 dies ‘in color and bronze, 15 styles in copperplate printing, 207 samples of paper with prices, prices on dies, plates, 
embossing and printing in any quantity. The most complete catalogue in this line ever issued, costing several thousand dollars; we 


charge $2.50 for it and allow this charge on future orders. Portfolio THE AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO. 
7 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


of samples on copperplate work only, $1.00. The largest plant in 
the world in this line — capacity 200,000 impressions in ten hours. 
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HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 

extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 
MANAGING FOREMAN — To take entire charge of job plant employ- 
ing dozen hands; expected to hire men, make estimates, buy stock — 
in short, have whole management of plant, only requirement being that 
plant under him makes satisfactory showing; applicant must have ade- 
quate references. T 597. 


PRINTING-PRESS SALESMAN wanted to travel in the territory east 
of Ohio; crackerjack man of good address and under 35 for a reliable 
house. Address B, 116 Havemeyer bldg., New York city. 


WANTED —A good up-to-date working foreman for small job- eens 
office; union man; give experience, wages, etc. T 571. 


WANTED — All-round binder, sober and skilful, to take charge; ‘must 
be first-class finisher and ruler; permanent place for right man. 
Address with references T 224. 


WANTED — Expert to take charge of latest folding machines for 
doing finest grade of work. Address THE REPUBLICAN PUB- 
LISHING CO., Hamilton, Ohio. 


WANTED — Foreman for job office doing $500 a month and growing 

rapidly; $15 a week and prospects; must be able to estimate and 
must have Ar references; send letters with application and stamps for 
their return. DAILY NEWS, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


WANTED — First-class job pressman; young man; must be strictly 

sober and experienced in all classes of commercial work, including 
fine half-tone work; three cylinder and five job presses; permanent 
position for right man. Address with references T 224. 


WANTED — Foreman for medium-sized composing-room; one who thor- 

oughly understands the business, is a worker, capable of handling 
men to advantage, and possesses advanced as well as artistic ideas in the 
use and arrangement of type; must also be able to “lay out” and direct 
the setting up of the very best of advertising matter of every descrip- 
tion, including advertisements for magazines; want a man about 35 to 
40 years of age, and free from childish traits and notions. Address 
IE 178, sending samples of work, and state where employed, married or 
single, and wages expected. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ARE YOU IN NEED OF ANY CLASS OF EMPLOYES IN YOUR 
BUSINESS — Tue Invanp PRINTER is in receipt of a great many 
inquiries for situations from men in all departments of the printing 
trades. If you are in need of workmen, write to The Inland Printer 
Company, 120-130 Sherman street, Chicago, and a blank will be sent you 
for a specification of your wants. You will be placed in communication 
with men who can meet your requirements at once. Strictly confidential. 


A CARD —I wish to correspond with those who have work and good 

pay for a man who looks after his employers’ interest first; experi- 
enced in management, superintendence, estimating, system, costs, expe- 
diting work; accustomed to handling large working forces and finest 
work; practical printer, qualified to handle and hold customers; willing 
to make occasional trips where customers have asked some one to visit 
them; expense reducer; will work loyally as manager’s assistant, or 
accept management or superintendence; hard worker; strict business; 
go anywhere; can bring excellent working force; highest references; 
employed, but for good reasons will change. T 272. 


A RELIABLE STEREOTYPER wants position on morning paper. T 58. 


ALL-ROUND PHOTOENGRAVER in newspaper line to take charge of 
plant; reference, any Cincinnati daily; West preferred. T 588. 


ALL-ROUND PRINTER wants to change; can handle all kinds of job 
and advertising work, understands presswork, capable of taking charge 
of country office, can figure on work; steady position wanted; union. 
























































THE INLAND PRINTER 


GENTLEMAN of long and varied practical experience in high-grade 

printing (including mail-order advertising) would economically install 
and manage printing department for | large concern desirous of produc- 
ing own work, or would manage existing plant; abstainer, energetic, 
competent, reliable. E 353. 


HALF-TONE FINISHER and wood engraver. 
office, THE INLAND PRINTER. 


JOB COMPOSITOR wants position in middle West or South about 
October 1; some experience at stonework; union. T 536. 


JOB COMPOSITOR wants situation in Colorado or Utah; 
ferred; union man. T 566. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST wants day situation as machin- 
ist; Pacific coast; union, best references; have tools.) WINFIELD 
SCOTT, care of Journal, Portland, Oregon. 


LITHOGRAPHER, practical, 33, single, with complete knowledge of 
routine of departments — color and commercial — also line and half- 

tone process and photography, desires post where this would be an advan- 

tage; can take charge; English experience; references; distance no 

object. T 592. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires employment; 
steady; would like permanent position. T 602 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR, 4,000 to 5,000, desires permanent position; 
sober, reliable. T go. 

ee OPERATOR wants position as operator or machinist- 

perator in the East; holding situation in the West until August 1. 

MACHINIST: OPERATOR, 53 Blackhall st., New London, Conn. 

NEWSPAPER FOREMAN of 8 years’ experience desires situation; 
strictly sober, married; understand Liriotype machines; references 

given. T sor. 

OPERATOR-MACHINIST, 7 
5,000 nonpareil, wants situation; 





T 555, care of New York 








city pre- 











sober, industrious and 














years’ experience, union, married, sober, 
California or Northwest. T 570. 





POSITION as traveling salesman for printers’ supply-house; Iowa ter- 
‘ritory preferred. T 598. 


POSITION WANTED BY JOB COMPOSITOR, preferably where 
union card is not necessary; good reason for making change; capable 
of managing medium-sized office; specimens of work on request. T 590. 


PRESSMAN AND FOREMAN wants situation; up to-date, sober and 
capable of handling large pressroom and work. T 488. 


PROOFREADER, who has demonstrated his ability in catalogue, rail- 
road and newspaper work, wishes to connect with reliable house, doing 

good work, and where hard, honest work will be tidal will go 

anywhere occasion defands. T 587. 

SITUATION WANTED — PROOFREADER, COMPETENT, WELL 


EDUCATED, GRADUATE, EXPECTATIONS REASONABLE; 
CITY, COUNTRY. POST-OFFICE BOX 2030, NEW YOR 


WANTED — Position as foreman of first-class job office. 
W. Y., Box 565, Scranton, Pa. 

WANTED POSITION — By all-round young country printer by August 
15; West or Southwest. T 603. 


YOUNG MAN wants situation in or near New York city; 7 years’ expe- 
Tience, up-to-date advertising and job man, sober and industrious, 
union. T 572. 

















Address 














WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





LINOTYPE geo WANTED — Give cash price and full partic- 
ulars. G. T. LONG, 1425 Madison ave., New York. 





T 578. 

BINDERY SUPERINTENDENT, above average experience on all 
classes of work, will be pleased to consider offer of situation with 

establishment employing 20 or more employes in bindery; references. 

T 589. 

CARTOONIST desires position with daily; work guaranteed best qual- 
ity; samples sent on approval, also references. 582. 

COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATOR desires position with good firm; grad- 
uate of leading school, expert letterer; wil send samples; lady. T 6or. 

COMPETENT WEB PRESSMAN desires a situation on a Hoe, Goss or 
Duplex press. T 384. 

COMPETENT WOMAN ILLUSTRATOR wants position. T 563. 

CYLINDER PRESSMAN, first-class half-tone and color work; best ref- 
erences; West preferred; union.. PETER A. HACHET, 93 E. 

St. John, San Jose, Cal. 

CYLINDER PRESSMAN — First-class on all grades of work, past 6 
years foreman of Eastern pressroom; best of references, union. T 600. 


BOOK, gr Satins eaglagy AND PRESS MAN, 
A. J. TOWNER, Alfred, 























EXPERIENCED JOB, 
strictly temperate, wants steady situation. 
¥. 








FOREMAN OR SUPERINTENDENT, capable taking entire manage- 

ment of printing and lithographing plant, is open for engagement; 
reasons for being out given; 3 years as superintendent in last place; 
would engage where owner wants to release responsibility with view of 
future interests; references; married; New York State preferred. T 596. 


aes ae — Automatic presses; state style, age, 


condition and price. T 581 


WANTED TO PURCHASE — One secondhand perforating machine; 
state make and size. Address P. O. BOX 1404, Philadelphia, Pa. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
A BEST PREPARED STEREOTYPE PAPER, ready for use; saves 
type and time, produces very strong matrices; price suitable; free 


delivered if cash with order. Manufacturer, Ff. SCHREINER, Plain- 


field, 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and _ up, produces 

the finest hook and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 
and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods cost: 
ing only $5, with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo 
metal from drawings made on cardboard; new stereo half-tone engrav- 
ing method, no photowork, for $1. Come and see me if you can; iif 
not, send postage for literature and samples) HENRY KAHRS, 240 
East Thirty-third st., New York. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simplé transferring and etch- 

ing process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and 
quickly made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, 
$1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and 
specimens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Hagerstown, Ind. 














SHERMAN ENVELOPE CO 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


LITHOGRAPHED, PRINTED OR PLAIN. ‘THE 


‘Manufacturers of 
e all kinds and sizes of 


ENVELOPES 


SHERMAN STATEMENT MAILING ENVELOPE 


THE SHERMAN STAMP SAVER, ALSO ANCHOR CLASP MERCHANDISE MAILING ENVELOPES 
@ OUR ENVELOPES ARE MADE FROM STANDARD GRADES AND WEIGHTS OF PAPER 


























THE INLAND PRINTER 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy manila, 
being an exact reproduction as to size and location of keys of the 
+ alata machine. 25 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 








FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
showing position of all keys, with instructions for manipulation; 15 
cents, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 





OVERLAY KNIFE — This knife has been subjected to a careful test 
for quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen edge and to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the operator to divide a thin sheet of 
paper very delicately. In all respects it is of the most superior manu- 
facture, and is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to 
present-day needs. The blade runs the entire length of the handle and is 
of uniform temper throughout. As the blade wears, cut away the cover- 
ing as required. 25 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


15,000 Stock Advertising Cuts! 


All lines of business. Fine assortment for printers’ blotters, etc. 
State what you want. Address, HARPER ILLUSTRATING SYNDICATE, Columbus, 0. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES =i" .2° See inte 


288 pages. Profusely illustrated. 75 cents. Post free. 


TENNANT & WARD, 103 East Twenty-Second Street, NEW YORK 








How to Choose and Use 





OLDING BOX Gluing Machines, SUIT BOX Creasing Machines, 
PARAFFINE COATING Machines are among our specialties. 
We manufacturea COMPLETE LINE of Modern Machinery. 


147 South Clinton St. \WATE Ox) PapER BOX MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Il. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ou:.cxtcetstozzs (Sith edition) rep: 


7) and line cuts for advertising and illustrating purposes in the 





world. Hundreds of beautiful illustrations. Complete cata- 
logue, 50 cents (refunded). 
SPATULA PUB. CO., 77 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON. 


Carbon Paper and Typewriter Ribbons 





























The Stenographer of ‘* Smutless Town " D 
THE “ Has paper as white * her P. K. gown; Use only 
er work is perfection, her copies are neat, % De 
KLEAN Th No dirty Smudges at the side of the sheet; Cooper’s Rising 
e reason is plain, her work is done Sun Brand 
KIND With carbon as clear as ** The Rising Sun.”” 
Samples mailed on 140 Nassau Street 
opplication LEON N. COOPER, VON ¥S3% Séfe! 


767 
Furnish PRESS CLIPPINGS °° scsiea? 


A stamp will bring a booklet telling all about it. To the wide-awake pub- 
lisher who puts us on his exchange list we will credit all items clipped, and 
furnish special clippings as he may request. 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO., 100 Lake Street, Chicago 








CARBON PAPERS 


Some printers put up with an inferior quality because they do not 
know where to get better. Such have not received our samples. We 
have a new and interesting price folder for those who will ask for it— 
samples too, leaders of our thirty-six varieties, sizes 4 x 6 to 25x 38. 


_ WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 
123 Liberty Street New York City 


Stop Kicking Your Press 


WRITE TO ME AND LEARN ALL ABOUT IT 






















G. F. ARCHER, = 150 Nassau Street, New York 





BONNERWITH BROTHERS 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Advertising Calendars 


Calendar Pads and Specialties. Largest line of Imported and Domestic Goods. 


12 East 15th St., NEW YORK. Factory—963-967 De Kalb Ave. 
Write us about Samples. Brooktyn, N. Y. 








Pressmen, Pressfeeders, Linotype Machinist-Operatérs, 


WANTED IN SAN 


Compositors, Binders and Paper Rulers Francisco, cat. 


Good men in above positions can readily find work here. No strike—simply 
scarcity of men. Contracts with all unions signed until July, 1905. More 
union than open offices. Scale as high as anywhere in the United States, and 
is to be increased every six months for next two years, and time reduced to 
eight hours. Address at once SECRETARY THE SAN FRANCISCO TYPOTHET&; 
San Francisco, Cal. 











We always 
have on 


hand 


Rebuilt 
Folding 
Machines 


of other 
makes, 
which we 
can 

sell cheap 
and 
guarantee 
-in good 
condition. 














The Anderson Section- Folding Machines 





CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS, 222-329 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Are built 
either 
drop-roller 
or 
gauge-feed, 
either 

one or two 


folds. 


Write. for 
Circulars and 
Prices. 











. 
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PICTURES 
HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 




















Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best results 
are only produced by the best methods and means — the best 
results in photograph, poster and other mounting can only 
be attained by using the best mounting paste — 


HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


( Excellent novel Brush with each Jar.) 





Alt Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 





A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for 30 cts., or circulars free from 


| CHAS. M. HIGGINS 6& CO., Mfrs. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 


A i i i i a a oy li a a a a a, an i, a op oe i, ot 
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THE LEONARD 
CATALOGUE CABINET 


Offers the Best System for the Care 
of Catalogues. 

MADE OF OAK—front quarter-sawed and highly polished. 
Size—32 in. wide, 24 in. deep, 63 in. high. Has compartments 
for every size of catalogue. Every space is numbered and cata- 
logues are arranged in the space they fit closely ; catalogues are 
then given the same number as their space, and the same num- 
ber ente:ed on the card index with titles. There is also a cross 
index for articles. This system is the outgrowth ofa long ex- 
perience, and the benefits derived from it are enormous, Send 
for colored circular and full description. 


m With the two Card Indexes, - - - = $25 
Price { With Leonard System for Buyers added, 35 


LEONARD MFG. CO., 35 Market St., Grand Rapids. Mich. 








Gas and Gasoline 


War. 
OLD ENGINES 


Are made in a factory devoted entirely to . 
their manufacture, by skilled engineers PRR 
and mechanics who have given a lifetime J 
to the study of this work. Each working 
part is made mechanically perfect. 






Stationary Engines 1 to 50 H.P. 
Portable Engines 8 and 12 H. P. —= = 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GIVES FULLER PARTICULARS 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 230 River Street, LANSING, MICH. 











ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


results that are a little better than 
The reason for this is the fact that 
rs tot study of this one subject. 
Mr. C. G. Burgoyne, New York. says: ‘It can’t be t "so do 


scores of others. we If you want the besz write to 

35-37 FRANKFORT STREET NEW YORK 
for the Trade 
We have put ina ee 


Machine, and should be please 


to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half-tone 
pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any character, 
1s much — by giving it this stippled effect. All work given prompt 
attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


makes Padding Glue that giv 
can be obtained with any other. 


he has devoted the past ten ye 








THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


120-130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 











THE INLAND PRINTER 


STEK- 


A Perfect Paste 
ees 
Powder Form 

NO WASTE — NOSOUR — NO MOULD. 


Best, Most Economical and Convenient for Bookbinding, Mailing and general 
purposes. Sample and further information on request. 


CLARK PAPER & MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


SUMMER ROLLERS 


The VAN BIBBERIROEFE RICO: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 












We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 






WE MAKE system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 

THE BEST end = solid, perfect rollers by the best 
ormulas. 

THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 









BE MADE 


address in writing or shipping. 








THE LEONARD SECTIONAL 


Clectrotype Cabinet 


offers the-best system for the care of ELECTROTYPES. 
Made of oak in sections each 36 inches wide x 24 inches 
deep x 10 inches high. Each section contains ten extra 
strong drawers, size 15 x 22% x 1% deep. Each section 
Buy one section or as many 


will hold 700 electros 2 x 2. 
Not sold through the 


as you need, add to it at any time. 
trade; order direct of the factory. 


Price, $5 per section, only 25 cents a drawer, 
and 25 cents for its frame; base $1.50, top $1. 


Send for colored circular and full description of cabinet. 


Leonard Manufacturing Co. 
35 Market Street GRAND RapIps, MICH. 











Did you specify 


thats Durant Counter 


be attached to the press you ordered? 
















(x A 
CRW NGDUR A GOOD 
=o" SIGN 










When a DURANT COUNTER comes 
with a press, you Know the press-builder 
used the best material. 


IONEL MOSES 


IMPORTER 
36 East Twenty-Second Street, NEw York 


Imported Papers 


Artificial Parchment and Vel- 
lum, Chinese Papers, different 
styles and colors. 

















High- 
Grade 
Japan Vellum, French and | 










English Covers. French Japan, 
Wood Papers, various colors. 
















Newspaper Half-tones 


‘‘A Few Facts AsouT NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATION ”? 
sent to any one interested in doing their own work. 
Small plants furnished at moderate prices. 


ERWIN @ CO., Engravers, "“twcomenstown, 


GRAPHITE - UINSTXEE 


MACHINES 


It beats anything you ever saw 
SAMPLE FREE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 























THE INLAND PRINTER 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Bates New Model, No. 27 








UNEQUALED IN 
DESIGN, 
CONSTRUCTION and 
FINISH. 


WE SUPPLY 


Nine-tenths of all Type- 
high Machines made. 


OUR PRICES 
ALWAYS LOWEST— 
quality considered. 


SEND FOR 
Latest CATALOGUE. 


—— 
ves 


me” IcGeg | Z 
; plato? : 





BATES 


MODELS ARE THE 
Standards of the World! 
Absolutely Accurate. 








Bates New Model, No. 27 
View showing parts detached for cleansing 


Fully Guaranteed. 








ALWAYS IN STOCK 
at ALL BRANCHES of 


American Type Founders Co. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
Inland Type Foundry, 
Keystone Type Foundry, 
Golding & Company, 
Toronto Type Found’g Co., litd. 
The J. L. Morrison Co. 

and Dealers Everywhere. 














N° 29 


Facsimile impression. 


Bates New Model, No. 29 




















Immediate Deliveries. 
in ee No Delays. 
Works — 706-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S. A. 
The Largest Factory in the World 
Model Devoted Exclusively to the Manufacture Model 
No. 29 of Numbering Machines. No. 39 
F yo ae INCORPORATED. CAPITAL, $100,000 Tieket Work 
— The Bates Machine Co. | pusscrontop 
1 to 50 MAKERS _ 
ml ; General Offices, 346 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. | a.tirvea to 
eee BRANCH OFFICES: prefix and affix 
m8 4 MANCHESTER, ENGLAND —2 Cooper Street. letters Dates Mew Model, Me. 
Automatically | BRUSSELS, BELGIUM—14 Rue Des Hirondelles. or figures. aE Se ei: So 
































A Bright Idea 


and an invention of genuine merit. 
It relieves you of that constant fear 
that the cuttings are going to get 
into the knife-bar slot and break ; 
the side frame or some other part 
of your paper cutter. With this 
improvement such an accident is 
impossible. It is found only on 


CHALLENGE CUTTERS 


AND ADVANCE 


See illustration, and note that the opening where the knife bar 
operates is effectually closed. © 


Send for detailed description. 
Sold by DEALERS everywhere. 


Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE— 
MACHINERY CO, 2553 Leo st. Chicago 
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Product=Product=Product 
THAT’S THE THING! 


To get product requires Speed, Ever-readiness, Stability, Modernized 
Appliances and Convenience of Handling. All these are embodied in 
the highest degree in 


The Whitlock 



































ONE USER WRITES: ‘‘ We did 45,000 in 2134 hours on your 45 x 62 Four Roller.’’ 

ANOTHER WRITES: ‘‘ We printed 15,029 impressions in 834 hours actual running time on your 35 x 47 Four Roller.’’ 
ANOTHER SAYS: **T ran 22,000 in 934 hours on sheet 25 x 38, averaging 19,000 a day on 775,000 run.”’ 
ANOTHER WRITES: ‘‘Speed is my fad, and your Pony has a record of 3,540 impressions per hour on my floor.’’ 


Get a Whitlock and you get Product. 


LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT. 








THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 
OF DERBY, CONN. 


121 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK. 309 WELD BUILDING, BOSTON. 


WESTERN AGENTS — AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


Southern Agents — Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., European Agents—Messrs. T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 
44 W. Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. 46 Farringdon St., London, Eng. 
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“That which Has Been Done Can Be Done” 






ERE is the result of ten days calendar work. 
one August by a printer who had never 
before tried selling calendars: 






























































a | BUSINESS | Caleta erm, PRICE OBTAINED 
* 100 | Bootsand Shoes $70.00 | 9.00 
* 750 Dry Goods | 50.00 | 37.50 
* 200 | Provision Dealer 90.00 | 20.00 — 
1000 " 70.00 70.00 
500 Laundry | 90.00 45.00 
* 500 Business College | 70.00 35.00 
300 Grocer | Special Design 42.00 
1200 Furniture 75.00 84.00 
250 ’ Grocer 60.00 18.00 
* 300 Paper Hanger 60.00 20.00 
* 100 Plumber 70.00 9.00 
400 } Grocer 70.00 28.00 
200 oi | 40.00 8.00 

* These dealers had never before used calendars, but were persuaded to 

try them by the printer. 


















These orders were taken in a city of 9,000 people. Two of the “big” calendar firms 
had sent their traveling men into the city before the printer started for orders. 





This printer had Willcox Samples. 


(Name and city given upon request) 


The discount from list price is 50%. 


Did This Printer Make Money? 


The Willcox Samples for 1904 are better than those which this printer had—so much 
better there is hardly a comparison. 

There is an opportunity for you this summer to make some extra money during the 
dull season. The new 1904 samples are waiting for you— but we send samples to one 
printer only in each city or town. 

The colored insert in this issue, “A Critical Moment,” by A. B. Frost, is one of the 
designs. We do all the work but the plates. 


H. H. WILLCOX, Buffalo, New York 
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Why OKIE 


INKS are 


considered the Best 


They are always uniform in color. 


They do not work oily. 


6. 
They are free-flowing. > 
8 
9 


They do not get gritty, nor cake. 


They are free from any tack. 10. 


They dry quickly when printed. 
They do not dry on press or roller. 
They do not off-set. 

They are rich in finish. 

They save you time and money. 








F.E. OKIE COMPANY 


High-grade Printing Inks 


Kenton Place, above Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 





BRANCH OFFICE: Tudor House, 170 Edmund Street, BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 
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Good Resolutions 


and Bad Work are often found in company. 
If all Photo-Engravers used Royle Routers, 
Saws, Bevelers and the other Royle machines 
for Photo-Engraving, there would be little 
poor work and small need of the resolutions. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 














Crane’s 
Ladies’ 
Stationery 


Sold by all Stationers 
and Booksellers 














Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Sta- 
tionery, Visiting Cards and other specialties by 
GEO. B. HURD & CO., New York, whose boxes bear 
the word “‘ Crane’s,”’ containing our goods. 


HESE goods are suited to the tastes of the most 
Their merits are known the world 
Once 
Presented 


select trade. 

over, and they yield a profit to the dealer. 

tried, the purchaser becomes a regular customer. 
in the following styles and qualities: 

SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Light Blue Boxes, contain- 


ing 4% ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % 
thousand envelopes corresponding. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY-—In Lavender Col- 
ored Boxes, containing % ream of Extra Fine Paper each; 
in like boxes are Envelopes to match. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Z. &@ W. M. CRANE 
DALTON, MASS. 


All this Stationery 
can be relied on as 
represented J J Jd 
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PLATES 

















DO YOU EVER MAKE THEM TALK FOR YOU? 


Every progressive newspaper and job printer should use the Hoke Crown 


Engraving Plate Process of making cuts. It is simple, quick and inexpensive ; 
used by the largest dailies, also by the smaller weeklies. ° 

Tell us about yourself and we will explain the adaptability of our method to 
your needs. You make the cuts in your own office. We furnish you with the 
tools, materials and instruction, and we guarantee your success. No expensive 
plant is required. Cost of maintenance is nominal. 

We place publishers in correspondence with competent artists when desired. 
We instruct local artists when requested. All ‘etters answered promptly. Write 
us. Our many years of experience will help you. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. and III Fleet St., E. C., London, Eng. 
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DO YOU IMITATE TYPEWRITING ? | sseces: een~ © = 5 "se 


If you do, you should use Little’s Printing Ink and Typewriter Ribbons to match. The 











Blue Record Ink is recommended for general circular work, perfect match being obtained A. P. Little fA AS 4 
with Blue Record Ribbons. Send for sample of regular work. :: Typewriter Ribbons, PHILADELPHIA 
Satin-finish Carbon Papers, and the wonderful Cobweb Carbon ia the thinnest and wrong F455 it 
most durable carbon paper upon the market. cf 2 -f : rE F a3 Rochester, N. Y.| Toronto 














Everybody Wants It 








My new book is going like hot cakes. Every mail brings applications from all parts of 
the country, coming from job printers, pressmen, and even printers’ devils, who are the 
future bosses. 

It can be had for the asking. I don’t pretend to know it all, but the suggestions I 
offer about the use of inks, the care of rollers and other matters pertaining to the pressroom 
go a long way toward soothing the many tribulations which arise in a busy print-shop. It 
tells the story of my modest start in the ink business, and describes the many cuffs and kicks 
I received from my competitors, simply because I offered a full dollar’s worth of ink for a 
dollar, provided the cash accompanied the order. Every ounce of ink that leaves my place 
carries a guarantee, and when the purchaser feels that he has not gotten his money’s worth, 
I buy back the goods and pay the transportation charges. Ten thousand customers buying 
one hundred thousand times is evidence enough that my inks are all I claim for them. 











ADDRESS 


Printers InK Jonson 
17 Spruce Street, : :: NEW YORK CITY 


3 LS 

































Engraving «: Embossing i: 


WEDDING INVITATIONS . 
CALLING CARDS E always have something to interest you. Don’t put it 
Masonic Carps . P a ms 

ANNOUNCEMENTS off, but write to-day and we will give you our views of how 


LETTER-HEADS a 
ENVELOPES to increase your Fall Trade. Our samples are what you need. 


BOOKLET CoveRs, Etc. 


WM. F SEU & SONS, 174-176 State Street, Chicago 


J ESTABLISHED 1866 Gnu 
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: mand Printer Technical School 
Machine Composition Branch 


| Established last August. 450 Graduates. Write for “ Letters 
from Graduates.” 


Job Composition and Presswork Branches 


Will be open for pupils within a month. Prospective pupils 
should send in request for booklets at once. 




















Personal instruction will be given by the most competent practical experts procurable. 
A single term under such tuition will equal years of experience without an instructor. 
Each student’s personal needs considered. Classrooms light and airy—104 x 106 floor 
space. Ample modern equipment. Successful new devices in operation. The school 


is under union jurisdiction. 





INSTRUCTORS 


MACHINE ComposiTIonN, JOHN S. THOMPSON, Author of ‘‘ Mechanism of the Linotype,” 
“Correct Keyboard Fingering,”’ etc. : 
Jos ComposiTion,. . . JOHN M.LARKING, Editor, Job Composition Department, ‘‘The 


PRESSWORK, 4. Age ll 
Fuland Printer Tecehnteal School 
A. H. McQUILKIN, General Manager. 120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
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gee Here's a Kegister Hoor 


That’s as rapid as a ratchet hook, yet capable of the 
finest adjustment. A hook that can not possibly 
Cte ae aes Bd, slip and that will not get clogged with ink and dirt. 


6x8 ems. 


The Quetsch Rapid Register Hook 


WILL SAVE HALF YOUR TIME 
in changing or lifting plates for underlay. 


Best for bookwork, also. 





WE MAKE THE BASES, TOO! 


Quetsch DOUBLE Register Hook (extra narrow margins). 
10x Io ems. 








If you wish to save money, write us or your dealer. Made only by 
H. B. ROUSE & CO., 158 East Huron Street, CHICAGO 
*. — 
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The CROSS PAPER FEEDERS 


: ™: 


‘i. 


CROSS CONTINUOUS 
FEEDER 


SOME DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF CROSS FEEDERS—TWO DISTINCT TYPES 


PILE STYLE FEEDER — This feeder carries a load of about five feet of paper. . . 
CONTINUOUS STYLE — This machine takes up no floor space; is loaded while press is running, no time lost in 
reloading, thereby resulting in a continuous run equal to capacity of press; no adjustments for weight or quality of paper. 





THE CROSS FEEDER HAS ONLY MECHANICAL DEVICES WHOSE ACTIONS ARE UNVARYING UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 


AMERICAN PAPER FEEDER COMPANY, Boston, U.S.A. 


New York and Philadelphia Agents— H. L. EGBERT & COMPANY, 21-23 New Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Economic Machine Co. 


In first-class condition and installed new about 
two years ago. On account of changes in press- 
room we can offer these feeders at most moderate 
prices, either singly or in lot. @ We have also 


Which are to be taken out at same time, and we will offer 


them at reduced figures. They are 5 H.-P., 220-Volt 


machines, in good condition. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


f No. 425 Arch Street 
One No. 10 Cottrell Two-Revolution x P 
; Philadelphia 
Press, two years old, in perfect 
condition, we will sell for $1800. 
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Now that the imitations of our Inks are 
being withdrawn, we simply repeat— 





Doubletone 
inks 


Sigmund Ullman Company 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers 






NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
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THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 








HAVE COMPLETED THEIR NEW 








INDEX-CUTTING 
BSI MACHINES BEES 





It is 
Simple, 
Practical 
and 
Perfect 











With 
Printing 
Attachments 








See 
Reading Notice 


elsewhere. 





All particulars 
furnished 


on request 











The J. L. MORRISON CO. are manufacturers of the 
“Der fection” Wire-Stitching Machines 


and the largest dealers in Superior Bookbinding Wire in the U: nited States 








No. 60 Duane Street, New York City 


LONDON 


TORONTO 


LEIPZIG 
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Science-. Skill- Success 






































The evidence of over 2,500 Leading Printers and 
Publishers attests the value of 


THE LINOTYPE 


THOUSANDS of other printers are sending their com- 
position to these machine offices. Why? Ask them and 
more evidence of LINOTYPE value will be given you. 


To-day the Linotype is Absolutely Indispensable ! 
YOU MUST adopt new methods—keep up with 


improvements— or relinquish business. 


MERGENTHALER [_.JINOTYPE CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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No Competition! 


There are two ways to get away from competition. 
One is to make a cheaper article and undersell the 
other fellow; and the other is to make a better 
article than the other fellow does or can. The public 
is not slow to recognize genuine merit, and has always 
been willing to reward the man who can serve it best. 





THE BOSTON PRINTING PRESS MFG. COMPANY 
manufacturers of the PERFECTED PRouUTY Jos PREss, 
use only the highest quality of material. No expense 
is spared in its construction, and combined with 


sence: "© NIC) COMPETITION 


result is... 


FOR SALE BY 


HADWEN SWAIN Mec. Co. San Francisco, Cal. | Tuomas E. KENNEDY & Co. - Cincinnati, Ohio 

CuHas, BECK PAPER Co, - - : Philadelphia, Pa. | J. H. SCHROETER & Bro. Atlanta, Ga. 

BosTON PRINTING PRESS MFG, Co. - . Chicago, Ill. | TORONTO Type FOUNDERS Co. Toronto, Canada 

Drs MOINES PRINTERS’ EXCHANGE - - Des Moines,Ilowa | GETHER-DREBERT-PERKINS Co, : Milwaukee, Wis. 
Parsons Bros., New York City, South Africa and Australia 


European Agents, CANADIAN-AMERICAN LINOTYPE AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, 109 Fleet Street, E. C., London, England. 





DON’T SEND YOUR WORK OUT TO BE NUMBERED 


YOU CAN DO IT QUICKER AND AT THE SAME TIME YOU PRINT BY USING A 
checks, etc., can be printed on one page, or 


thousands of other combinations. 


Machines to print one number any num- 

ber of times and thenadvance automatically YP E = ® a 

to the next higher number. j 

Numbering Bonds, Coupons, Transfer 

Tickets, Orders, Checks, Receipts, Vouch- tool i G By 

ers, Cash Sales Slips for Restaurants and 

Dry Goods Houses, Theater Tickets, Bag- 

gage and Bicycle Checks, Ball Tickets, etc. ——— 
We can furnish machines of any combi- 


nation possible to make. 






FoR ALL splat vapigegie 
Machines to skip 1, 
4,5, 6, 7, 8,9 or 10 Arad eh 

at each impression, so that one or more 











The only machine that is guar- 


Ale OT 
< SS anteed Ty pe-High. 





/  tWETTER The only machine that can be 
perremrumatiiny ACen Ch worked on either a Cylinder or 
" Platen Press with Type. 








Can be “ locked ~ i * with type to work on any 
platen or cylinder press. 
Changes automatically at each impression. 


Tt 1 f th t is made of the 
—e Sashoneat and carried in stock 
All working parts of stee/ and hardened. 


Non-breaking Springs. by all Type Founders and Dealers. 


Constructed on principles that insure free 
action and durability. 
Requires no auxiliary attachments, 
Can be used with or without ** No.” slide to ‘ i ig a Ne Sg ee 
precede figures. Sw ae : i a 2 aie SR ee ee gee eR Oe ae ee Rar ee Ee 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO., ciscson avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 


Cas_E Appress—'‘ WETTER-BROOKLYN.” Code used, A B C—5th Edition. 
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Buffalo Printing Ink Works 








During these torrid days all worry 
should be avoided. 
You can eliminate one cause of worry 


by using reliable inks. 


Buffalo Inks Always Work 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Buffalo 


NEW YORK 




















L. L. SIRRET CORPORATION 


GEOGRAPHERS AND ENGRAVERS 


61 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 






MAPS, 
CHARTS, 
PLANS, 
DIAGRAMS, 
LINEAR 
WORK 






PHYSICAL MAP OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


THIS 1S A SAMPLE OF SOME OF OUR MAP DRAWING. IN ITS EXECUTION IT APPLIES TO OUR GENERAL TREATMENT 
OF OUR WORK, FOR ALL, AS WELL AS SPECIAL LINES, YOU MAY WISH TO HAVE US PREPARE FOR YOU 
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Strongest, 
Simplest 
and 
Cheapest 
POWER 
PUNCH 


on the 


Market 


Ca 








Card Index, 
Loose Leaf 
Ledger, 
Round 
Hole 
and 
Special 
Punching 


tw 
S I, 


Ca 














Write for Quotations, Literature and the name of the Dealer nearest you who carries them in stock. 


Gether-Drebert-Perkins Co. mi 


91 buron Street 
waukee, Ulisconsin 

















SAVE MONE 


LINING GOTHIC 


8 A $2.90 24 POINT 12a $2.30 


THE Good 12 


12 A $2.40 18 POINT 18a $2.05 


THE GOod we 123 


20 A $2.10 12 POINT 30 a $1.90 


THE GOOD we do li 1234 


25 A $2.10 10 POINT 


THE GOOD WE do lives 
36 A $2.00 8 POINT 

THE GOOD WE DO lives after 123456789 
45 A $2.50 6 POINT, No. 120 joa $1.90 
THE GOOD WE D0 lives after us, 1234567890 
45 A $2.00 6 POINT, No. r2r 
THE GOOD WE DO LIVES AFTER US, 


45 A $1.85 6 POINT, No. 122 
THE GOOD WE DO LIVES AFTER US, BUT FUT 1234567890 


45 A $1.50 6 POINT, No. 123 
THE GOOD WE DO LIVES AFTER US, BUT FUTURE GEN 1234567890 


45 A $1.40 6 POINT, No. 124 
TME GOOD WE DO LIVES AFTER US, BUT FUTURE GENERATIONS 1234567890 


SPENCER & HALL, 


45 a $2.15 


123456 


55a $1.80 


1234567890 


TYPE FOUNDERS AND 
ELECTROTYPERS == 


we Lhe type shown below is made of the very best 


metal, Can be ‘cast to line with any foundry’s 
make. It will be sold at prices governed only by quantity orders, We also make Leaders, Spaces 
and Quads. Write for Catalogue and Discounts, Agents wanted everywhere, 


LINING CAMPBELL O. S. 


10 A $2.60 25 lb. Fonts, 
15a $1.90 24 POINT $14.00 


THE goo J2 


12 A $2.20 25 lb. Fonts, 


20a $1.80 18 POINT 


25 lb. Fonts, 
12 POINT $16.50 


THE GOOD we 12345 


25 A $1.75 25 lb. Fonts, 
30a $1.25 1o POINT $18.50 


THE GOOD we do 123456 


25 A $1.50 25 lb. Fonts, 
35a $1.25 8 POINT $29.00 


THE GOOD WE do lives 1~°456 





LINING DeVINNE 


25 lb. Fonts, 


12 


8A $2.30 
1oa $1.70 24 POINT 


THE go 


10 A $1.70 25 lb. Fonts, 
16a $1.55 18 POINT $15.00 


THE good 123 


16 A $1.70 25 lb. Fonts, 
20a $1.30 12 POINT $16.50 


THE GOOD we 1234 


20 A $1.50 


22 A $1.40 25 lb. Fonts, 
30a $1.10 8 POINT $22.50 


THE GOOD we do liv 123456 
25 A $1.25 25 lb. Fonts, 
36a $1.00 6 POINT $29.00 

THE GOOD WE do lives 1234567890 


CARRIED IN STOCK AND FOR SALE BY 
NEIL CAMPBELL CO., 72 Beekman St., New York. 


HAMMOND PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., 45 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., Grand Island. Neb. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Fruits of Business 


are largely in proportion to the planting of effective advertisements — 
this has become an axiom. 

Illustrations that Illustrate and Cuts that Print have much to do 
with the quality of your business literature—its paying quality. 


*Barnes-Crosby Quality” 


means a distinctive excellence that not only pleases the 
artistic sense, but adds a greater profit-producing 
power to your printed matter. 


Let us consult with you regarding your Illustrating and Engraving. 
For convenient and quick service, address the nearest house. 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK _ ST.LOUIS 
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RELIABLE 





Printers’ Rollers 


Summer Use 





ORDER THEM NOW 


FROM 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mig. Co. 
201-207 South Canal Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Best Hand-clamp Cutter that can be built 


cre Improved 
Keystone 
Hand-Clamp Paper Cutter 








5 $$$... 
| aimminnimini| A 


NUIT 


BE OE ae Ue 





The improved model is now constructed in 50, 55, 60, 65, 70 and 75 inch sizes. 


WE HAVE THE HIGHEST TESTIMONIALS FROM USERS, ATTESTING 
THE SUPERIORITY OF THE KEYSTONE IN EVERY PARTICULAR 





Send for descriptive Circular and Price List 


THE STANDARD MACHINERY CO. 


C. E. WHEELER, General Manager 





wares oF BUROSSING PRESSES 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, ETC. MYSTIC, CONN. 
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The Henry O. Shepard 
Company 


120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 


WE ARE NOW SETTLED 


in the new six-story building especially designed for 
our business. Each floor 104x106. An unsurpassed 
modern equipment. New machinery. New type. 
Superior workmanship. 


BHooklets and Catalogues a Specialty 


™™F We are prepared to execute promptly and at 
reasonable rates for the trade— Roughing, Binding, 
Presswork, or any work for which special equipment 


is necessary. 
OUR. FOUR CARDINAL PRINCIPLES: 








Elegance in Design Taste in Expression 


Accuracy in Detail Promptness in Delivery 





THE HALL-MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


Che Shepard Loose-Leaf Book System 


Cheaper than Bound Books. Simple — Durable— Convenient. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 














TELEPHONES, HARRISGON 4£©270 "4S 31 
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An Old Sign in a New Place 


BERLIN 


INK AND COLOR CO 


PHILADELPHIA FACTORY 


AND OFFICES 


Eleventh and Hamilton Streets 























OU’LL probably miss our colored insert this 
month — there’s reasons. You see it’s this way: 
for years we’ve been supplying printers and 
lithographers with satisfactory inks and dry 
colors; and, of course, satisfactory inks and 

colors meant satisfied customers, and satisfied customers meant 
more business, and that’s our excuse for opening a Philadelphia 
factory. This puts us in possession of two of the best equipped 
ink and color plants in America. We still have room for more 
trade who wish satisfactory ink and service. 




















BERLIN INK AND COLOR COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Printing and Litho Inks and Dry Colors 
Eleventh and Hamilton Streets, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ‘ DETROIT 











x BLP Y PHILADELPHIA 





























Lightning Jobber 





Th Jones TheTdeal 
Gordon SALE P ap er 
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The Lightning Jobber 


The Best Low-Priced 
Job Press in the World 


What a Recent Purchaser says of it: CoBDEN, ONT., June 2, 1902. 
Gentlemen,— * * * ‘As to the press I have nothing but the highest praise for it. When we got lubricator 
worked thoroughly into all the moving parts it commenced to run like a sewing machine, and has run 
smoothly, easily and noiselessly every day. * * * I find it meets every claim made for it. A couple of days 
since I put on an eighth-sheet with three wood lines init, I was a little afraid at first of straining it, but put 
on the impression and it carried the torm without the slightest creaking or jar. I have been considerably 
surprised at the speed at which it will run, I had thought that one thousand an hour with the treadle would 
be the maximum, but have turned out stationery at a speed of from 1,200 to 1,500 ever since I put it in. I 
never saw a Lightning Jobber till mine reached here. 1 wrote to some of its users whose testimonials are 
given in your pamphlet and received the very highest recommendations regarding the Lightning Jobber. 
It took a good many evenings to decide to purchase one, but I did, and now from all appearances, I will be 
everlastingly glad for my decision. Yours sincerely, F. B. ELLIOTT. 


Write for Circulars and Descriptive Matter. 











FOR 








AMG! ORO hFOLT 





Jones Gordon 


THE BEST JOB PRESS BY 
IN THE WORLD Cutter 
HAS 3 ALL 
Distributing Ink Fountain, ; 
Ink Roller Throw-off, DEALERS Has Time and Labor 
Self-locking Chase Hook, Saving Devices found on no 
and other improvements. other cutter. ~ 











Ideal Cutter 
(Successors to The John M. Jones Co.) 


The Jones Gordon Press Works, Palmyra, N. Y. 











Presses Built in 
Two Sizes 


No. 1—Size of Die, 


No. 2—Size of Die, 
334x8'% inches 











THE VICTOR 


——— WILLIAM FULLARD, Sole Selling Agent 


To whom we refer 


A F Alexander & Cable Litho. Co., Toronto. 
ew Rolph, Smith & Co., Toronto. 
Metcalf Stationery Company, Chicago, 2 


of Our Machines. 
S. D. Childs & Co., Chicago, 4 Machines, 
Phenix Engraving Company, Chicago. 
Custo- Western Bank Note Co., Chicago. 
sees Mees gr ses: a. Boston. 
amuel Ward Company, Boston. 
mers H. G. Alford Company, New York City, 3 
Machines. 
Henry W. Solfleisch, New York City. 
Wm Zimmer, New York City. 
Co-Operative Company, New York City. 
L. C. Childs & Son, Utica, New York. 
Fierstine Print. House, Utica, New York. 
C. E. Brinkworth, Buffalo. 
Bates & Nurse Co., Buffalo. 
Robert Gair, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., Philadelphia. 
Meyer & Perkins, St. Paul. 
Heywood Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
H. F. Anderson Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Clarke & Courts, Galveston, Texas, 2 Ma- 
chines. 
Dorsey Printing Co., Dallas, Texas, 2 Ma- 
chines, 
Recently Installed: 
F. C. Nunemacher, Louisville, Ky., 2 Ma- 
chines. . 
Dennison Mfg. Co., So. Framingham, Mass. 
Smith Printing Co., Reedsville, Pa. 


FULLARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND FULL INFORMATION 






624 and 626 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Especial attention is respectfully called to our 


Nickeltype 











PROCESS 


which preserves abso- 
@D lutely the finest dots of (( 
the half-tone screen, 

obtaining therefrom 
such printing results 
that the print from the 
original plate can not 
be told apart from the 
prints of the Nickeltype 
plates. 
































Half-tone work Wille and Saam 


a specialty 
=< Electrotypers & 
Telephone Nickeltypers 


3439 JOHN 
134-136 William St., New York 























When You Are Ready 
to Purchase 


Electrotype, Stereotype, 
Engraving Machinery 
of the quickest and most durable 


type, and which meets the require- 
ments of the trade in every respect, 


Write to Us. We Have It 


—FOR= 


Quick Delivery at Reasonable Prices. 


Our Curved, Flat and Combination 
Routing Machines 


are absolutely the FASTEST in the 
world. Ease of operation, high 
speed without vibration, are features 
of excellence of these machines. 


GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


194-204 South Clinton Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 























Chas. Hellmuth 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 


Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


Printing and IN K & 
Lithographic 
SPECIALTIES 
FINE Bi-tone Inks, 


HALF-TONE 
Three-Color 
BLACKS PROCESS 


for job and 


magazine work INKS 
BRILLIANT COVER INKS 


in various shades and combinations 


























Unsurpassed Proving Blacks 


OFFICES AND ( 46-48 E. Houston St., NEw York 
Factories: \ 357-359 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 



















Henry 
Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 


Moorish Covers 
Constitution Covers 


Two New Lines of 


DECKLE-EDGE COVER PAPERS 


of ten colors each 
Comprising prion nsAnasesincony. elfective. 
Paper 
Warehouses 


32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
20 BeeKman Street 


New York 
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“This shall be a Sign 
unto you.” 








The above TRADE-MARK appears on every | F 
sealed package of Cover Paper manufactured 
by the NIAGARA PAPER MILLS, of Lock- 
port, N.Y., U.S. A., and stands as a guaranty 
that every ream contains 500 Perfect Sheets. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADDRESSING. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITING AND ADDRESSING 
Co., 132 Nassau st., New York. Address- 
ing and mimeographing a specialty. 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 


Frencu Novetty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other adver- 
tising novelties. : 

Henry Tirritt & Company, 118-120 Olive 
street, St. Louis.— Wholesale dealers in fine 
imported calendars. We carry a heavy 
stock of the better grade of calendars only. 
Importing our own goods direct and in large 
editions, enables us to make special pe 
requirements. Correspondence solicited from 
paper companies, jobbers and printers. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, James- 
town, N. Y. 


AIR BRUSH. 


Tuayer & CHANDLER, fountain air brush. 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


Butrer, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Ball programs, Folders, An- 
nouncements, Invitations, Tickets, Society 
Folders, Masquerade Designs, etc. 

Crescent Emsossinc Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
See “‘ Embossed Folders.” 


BOOK COMPOSITION AND PLATES. 
Tue Vait Linotyre Composinc Co., Cleveland, 
hio. Largest exclusive house in the United 
States; highest grade of bookwork; special- 
izing the business permits quick service and 
close prices. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hicxox, W. O., Manuracturine Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machines, _bookbinders’ 
machinery, numbering machines, ruling 
pens, etc. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New 


Sanzorn, Geo. E. & Co., Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


Tuomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 
William st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Stave, Hipp & Metoy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., 
Chicago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Granp Rapips Boxwoop Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 

Missourt Brass-TyPpE Founpry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


Crescent Empossinc Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Manufacturers of the famous Crescent 
Calendars. Large line. Write for prices. 

TaBer-CHANEY Company, LaPorte, Indiana.— 
Manufacturers of calendars for the printing 
trade. Large line of artistic copyright sub- 
jects. Write for samples and prices. 


CALENDAR PADS. 


Tue Sutztivan Printinc Works Co., Court 
and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 33 
sizes and styles of Calendar Pads for 1904. 
The best and cheapest in the market. 
Write for sample book and prices. 


5-10 





CARBON BLACK. 
Cazsot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SuHeparD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


COATED PAPER. 
CuampPion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND Copper PiaTeE Co., 150 
Nassau _ st., New York. Celebrated satin- 
finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WacENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, 
New York city. High-grade work. 


DIE SINKERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


Lau, Frank, 722 Sansom st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fine work. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Rincter, F. A. Co., 26 Park place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photoengraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Biomcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood en- 
gravers. 

Bricut’s “ Oxrp Retraste” St. Louis ELec- 
TROTYPE Founpry, 211 North Third street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Work in all branches. 

Empire City Evectrotype Co., 251 William 
st., New York. ohn Hurmuze, fine 
electrotyping. 

FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York city. ‘‘ Good work quickly done.” 
Hornsy, Ropert, 277 Mulberry street, New 

York city. 

Hurst EtecrrotyPe Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 

Juercens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

Kettocc, A. N., Newsparer Co., 73 West 
Adams st., Chicago. Electrotyping and 
stereotyping. Also large variety miscella- 
neous cuts. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a spe- 
cialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston. Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Rowett, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good 
work and prompt service. 

Wurtcoms, H. C., & Co.. 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Loveyoy Company, THE, 444 and 446 Pearl st., 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. 

F. Weset Mre. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York; 
to Dearborn st., Chicago; 15 Tudor st., 
.ondon, E. C. Complete line of most ad- 

vanced machines, all our own make. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 





ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Great WESTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent Emsossinc Co., Plainfield, New Jer- 
sey. Folders for Announcements. ro- 
grams, Lodges, Societies and all special 
occasions. eautiful illustrated catalogue 
showing 250 designs mailed free of charge 
to any one in the trade. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Crescent EmsossincG Co., Plainfield, New ier 
sey. Catalogue Covers, Show-cards, Labels 
and Specialties in Fine Embossed Work. 


Freunp, Wo., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 
Spruce street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES. 


StrupPMANN, C., & Co., 260 Hudson ave., 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


CuampPion Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freunp, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper plate engravers and printers, steel- 
die sinkers and embossers. rite for sam- 
ples and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. 
(See advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


Crasp Envetore Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
Always in stock. 

SamMueEt Cupptes Envetore Co., St. Louis, 
Chicago, New York. 

Unitep States ENvELopE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for 
high-grade papeteries. Seventy-five different 
lines of toilet papers. Quick deliveries — 
best values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., or any of its following DIVI- 


NS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 


onn. 

Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb pa Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery Div., 
Worcester, Mass. 


ETCHING ZINC— GROUND AND 
POLISHED. 


AMERICAN STEEL & Copper Prate Co., 150 
Nassau st., New York. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS 
FURNITURE. 


GLose-WERNICKE Company, THE, Cincinnati; 
380-382 Broadway, New York; 224-228 
Wabash avenue, Chicago; 91-93 Federal st., 
Boston; 7 Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY— Continued. 








FOIL. 


CrookE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


DexTE: Fotper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


CuaMPIon Coatep Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Pirie, ALEx., & Sons, Ltp., 33 Rose st., New 
— “Celebrated” brand lies perfectly 
at. 

SmitH & McLaurin, Ltp., 150 Nassau st., 
New York. Non-curling ‘“‘ Renowned.” 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Avutt & Wisorc Co., Tue, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Barnarp, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink 
Works, 116 Monroe st., Chicago. 

THALMANN PrintinG Ink Co., St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. Job book 
and colored inks. 

Utitmann & Puitpott Mrc. Co., Tue, office 
_ works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, 

110. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston PrintinG Press Mec. Co., 176 Federal 
st., Boston, Mass. 


JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 


Apvams, W. R., & Co., 35 W. Congress st., 
Detroit. The Ledgerette. Send for propo- 
sition. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


LanGcuaGeEs Printinc Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
New York. Books, magazines. Slugs, plates. 

New York Lasor News Co., 2-6 New Reade 
st., New York. Books, magazines, news- 
papers. 

Rooney & OTTEN Pro. Co., 114-120 W. 3oth st., 
New York. Publishers’ work a specialty. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Kettocc, A. N., Newsparer Co., 73 West 
Adams street, Chicago. 

Racine Linotype Co., Racine, Wis. Book and 
catalogue composition. 

Western New York Newsparer Unton, Dele- 
van, N. Y 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


BuatcuFrorp, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
icago. 
Great WESTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
Kansas City Leap & Metat Works, Four- 
oe and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ EMBOSSING PRESS. 


SanBorn, Geo. E., & Co., 77 Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Gores LirHoGRAPHING Co., 158-174 Adams st., 
Chicago. Established 1879. Color and 
commercial work. Stock certificate and 
bond blanks, calendar pads, diploma and 
check blanks. Samples and prices on appli- 
cation. 





LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


Cuampion Coatep Parer Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., New York and Chicago. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic Print- 
ing Inks, Park Lithographic Hand Presses. 
—— of Lithographic stones and sup- 
plies. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mair Pirate Co., 73 W. Adams st., Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Hurtsut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; 
New York office, 399 Broadway. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


Tue Typo MErcanTILe AcENcy, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York city. The 
Special Agency of "the Trade made up of the 
Paper, Books, Stationery, Printing, Publish- 
ing and kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Biatcurorp, E. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54. North Clinton st., 
icago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates ManuracturinG Co., 83 Chambers st., 
} . Sole manufacturers of Bates AND 
Epison Automatic Hand Numbering Ma- 
chines. No connection with any other firm 
of similar name. Remember, our address is 
83 Chambers street, New York; Chicago, 
04 Wabash avenue; Factory, Orange, N. 
He London, Eng., 34 Queen st., Cheapside, 
’¢. All first-class stationers and rubber- 
stamp manufacturers sell these machines. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


Sanzorn, Geo. E., & Co., 77 Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


PAPER CUTTING MACHINES. 
AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 


branches under “ Type Founders.” 
Earptey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 


New York. 

Isaacs, Henry C., ro and 12 Bleecker street, 
New York. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. 


Osweco Macuine Works, Oswego, N. Y., mak- 
ers of nothing but cutting machines. 


Sansorn, Geo. E., & Co., 7 ——_ es Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo: Sanborn & ‘Sons. 
PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
BRADNER SMITH & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 
Extiott, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 

Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of 

ledger and linen papers. 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep States Envetope Company, Spring- 
— Mass. A full line of papeteries made 


Morgan Envelope Co., Sa. Mass. 
U. S. E. Co., Fine Stationery 
Wanever. Mass. 





PERFORATING, PUNCHING AND EYE- 
LETTING MACHINES. 


Sanzorn, Geo. E., & Co., Y Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


Biomcren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Burtt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 

FRANKLIN EnGravinc & ELECTROTYPING Ca 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

ae ah s. uy Encravine Co., Binghamton, 
N. alf-tone, line, wood engravers, 
I EM 

PENINSULAR EncrAvinG Co., Evening News 
building, Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Half-tone 
line and wax engravers. 

SANDERS ENGRAVING Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 


SetpNEr & Eneguist, 87-95 Richardson st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Perchloride and sulphate 
of iron, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 
F. Weset Mrc. Co., 82 Fulton street, New 


York; 310 Dearborn st., Chicago. Com- 
plete “outfits a specialty. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ FRAMES. 


FisHer & HorFMANN, 12 Morris st., New York 
city. Manufacturers of photoengravers’ 
contact printing frames, etc. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne ave. and Berkeley st., 
Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wotre, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3- 
color process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOENGRAVING. 


Kettocc, A. N., Newsparer Co., 73 West 
Adams street, Chicago. Half-tone and line 
engravers. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


PuotocHrom Co., Tue, sole publishers of 
Photochrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Ketton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 
124 Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 


DupLtex Printinc Press Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss PrintT1ING Press Co., 16th street and Ash- 
and avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers 
newspaper perfecting presses and special 
rotary printing machinery. 

Hor, R., & Co., New York and London. 
Manufacturers of printing presses and mate- 
rials, electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ ma- 
chinery. Chicago office, 258 Dearborn st. 


PRESSES—CYLINDER. 


AMERICAN TYPE FouNDERS Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 


PRESSES — HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


Kesey Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co. See list of 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 

EarpLtey & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


Brower-WANNER Co., type, cases, chases, mo- 
tors. 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


AMERICAN TyPE FouNDERS Co. See 
branches under “ Type Founders.” 

F. WeEsEL Mre. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York; 
to Dearborn ’st., Chicago. Specialties: 
rass_ and steel rules, galleys, electric- 
welded chases, mahogany and iron _stereo- 
type blocks, composing-sticks, wire-stitchers, 
rule and lead cutters, self-inking proof 
presses, saw tables. 

Hartnett, R. W., Company, 
street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 
New York. Patent steel furniture and 
other specialties. 


list of 


52-54 North Sixth 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 337 Main street, Cin- 
cinnati. Printers’ outhtters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s 
type, Huber cylinders, Gordon and Uni- 
versal jobbers, Brown & Carver cutters and 
other goods. Quote best prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Morcans & Witcox Mrc. Co., Middletown, 


ew or. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Paut, & Co., 118-132 W. Jack- 
son blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BENDERNAGEL & Co., 521 Minor st., 
phia. Vitalized Geitin for rollers. 

Cui1caco Rotter Co.; also tablet composition, 
114-116 Sherman street, Chicago. 

Dietz, Bernuarp, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Philadel- 


' 
| 
| 
| 


| 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


rollers and roller 


Goprrey & Co., Printers’ 
i Established 


composition. Philadelphia, Pa. 
1865. 
GRAYBURN, JOHN, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
Hart & ZucetperR, Rochester, N. Y. Also 
Flexible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 
Witp & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 
PRINTING PRESSES — SECOND-HAND. 
AMERICAN list of 


Type Founpers Co. See 
branches under “* 


Type Founders.” 
SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


Sanporn, Geo. E., & Co., 77 Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 
Cope. Joun, & Co., 115 Franklin st., New 
Yo Pyramid Brand Cords. 
STEEL CUTTING RULE. 
F. WeseEt Mre. Co., New York; 


310 Dearborn st., Also brass 
scoring rule. 


82 Fulton st., 
Chicago. 


STEREOTYPERS’AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 

BuatcuForp, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Great WESTERN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap anp Metat Works, Four- 
oo and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


TIN-FOIL. 
CrookeE, JouHn J., Co., 149 Fulton st., 
TIN-FOIL PAPER. 


150 Nassau st., 


Chicago. 


SmitH & McLaurin, Lrtp., 
New York. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENvELope Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co., Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 


TRANSLATION, 


LanGcuaGes Printinc Company, 114 Fifth ave., 
N. Y. Price-lists; commercial catalogues. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most “original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. Branches — Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver; Port- 
land, Spokane and Seattle, Wash.; Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Cal.; Vancouver, 
B. C. Special dealers — Atlanta: Dodson 
Printers’ Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & 
O’Connor Co.; Toronto: Toronto Type 
Foundry; London, England: M. P. McCoy, 
Phoenix place, Mount Pleasant, W. C.; 
Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 


C., type founder and printers’ 


Hansen, II. 
190-192 Congress street, Boston, 


supplies. 
Mass. 

INLAND Type Founpry, S. E. corner 12th and 
ocust sts., St. Louis, Mo.; | 188 Monroe 
st., Chicago. Inventors of Standard Line 
Unit Set Type. 

Newton Coprer-Factnc Type Co., 49-51 Frank- 
fort st.. New York. Established 1851. 


WIRE-STITCHING MACHINES. 


Sanporn, Geo. E., & Co., 77 Jackson boul., Chi- 
cago. Formerly Geo. H. Sanborn & Sons. 


WOOD ENGRAVERS. 


Commercial, medical and 


Bryant, Jas. M., 
Est. 1873, 706 Chest- 


horticultural subjects. 
nut st., Philadelphia. 


Butt, Cuas., 112 Fulton st., New York city. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Type Founpers_ Co. See list of 
branches under * Type Founders.” 

Empire Woop Type Co., 818 E. 5th st., New 
York. 


Manufacturers wood type, reglet, 
Write for 


AMERICAN 


furniture, cutting sticks, etc. 
catalogue. 

Hamitton Mrc. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and 
warehouse, Middletown, N. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, cases, cabinets, gal- 
leys, etc. 





THE INLAND PRINTER EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 





This department is established as an exchange for employes and employers in every line in the printing and allied trades. 
The several occupations are listed and each applicant is given a number, which corresponds with a file number giving the name, 


address and qualifications of applicant. 


the printed slips sent with discrimination to enquirers. 
To keep the records clear of the names of those who no longer require the service of this department, if a request to 

continue is not received within three months, the name of the applicant is dropped. No fee is required for a continuance. 
The date of expiration appears against each name in the printed lists. 
Blank applications furnished on request (postage enclosed), both for ‘‘Situations Wanted’’ and ‘‘Situations Vacant.” 


The name and address of each applicant with his or her qualifications are printed, and 





Grand Canyon 


of Arizona. 


Pictures of it: 


the Canyon tints. 
for framing. 


Books about it: 








noted authors, travelers ‘and scientists. 
‘Titan of Chasms.” 


mail free pamphlet, 


GENERAL PASSENGER OFFICE 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY, 
1312 GT. NORTHERN BLDG., CHICAGO. 


Earth’s greatest wonder— 
the titan of chasms, a mile 
deep, many miles wide. 


pave 50 cents will send the season’s novelty—a Grand 


Canyon colored view, 
Or, for 25 cents a set of four black-and-white prints, ready 


uniquely mounted to reproduce 


For 50 cents will send a Grand Canyon book, 128 pages, 
93 illustrations, cover in colors ; contains ‘articles by 


Worthy a place in any library. Or, will 


Santa Fe 








NEW YORK ENGRAVERS’ 


SUPPLY 
[Syeneunre IT 


ae SS 


H.D.F. Photo Arc Lamp, $35.00 
Zinc and Copper Plates cheap. 
Crimson Blood, 5lbs., . $5.00 
H. D. F. White Top, 11b., 1.00 
Nye’s Collodion Pourer, . .75 
Secondhand Material. 
Three-color Materials. 
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ieee IPR | rue LYON SAFETY 
SELL PRINTING PRESSES 











BRONSONS Benzine Can 


Required and approved by 
the Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Simple in operation. 

Economical in use. 

Flow regulated by automatic 
stopper. 

No evaporation; no fire risk. 

Made in 1 quart, 2 quarts 
and gallon sizes. 


PRINTERS MACHINERY 
HOUSE 


50 N. CLINTON ST. CHICAGO 











LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN AMERICA! 


vows 1904 CALENDARS 


CALENDAR PADS. (AIl Kinds) 


Pyro (Imitation Burnt Wood) Mounted Calendars. 


Write for our Catalogue 
on Practical Factory 
Fittings. 








« NEW BIG | 
~ Ballet Girls Fancy Mounted Calendars. 
3 SELLERS fj Palestine Calendars, Flowers from Palestine. 


e 
7 . Large Assortment, new and to date. 
Advertising Novelties. Many inexpensive, suitable Foren hants Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 
to give away during the Carnival Season. Write for catalogs, price lists, 
Sheet Metal Workers 


terms, etc. 3 Low prices, liberal discounts. 
18-20 South Ann St., CHICAGO 


Bennett-Thomas Mfg. Co. 


Importers, Makers and Jobbers 


334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 













































STANDARD 
FOR 


FIFTY WEARS 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


Dermison Mfg. So. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILA, CHICAGO, CINTI. ST. LOUIS. 
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THE HUBER PRESS 


The best built and most durable is surely the cheapest, 






especially when you consider the good features that 






excellence of manufacture always insures. 






The Huber Press is built for the finest work; its 


impression is the strongest and most rigid; its distribution, 






with the pyramid and geared angle rollers, gives the most 






uniform and even flow of the ink; without intermediate gears, 


the drive is direct; bed and cylinder locked together --- the 








entire stroke is a guarantee of register. 


A little time spent in investigating the good points 


of the Huber will repay you in the time saved in its use 







over other machines. 


Let us show you the Huber Press. 


















VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., 590 Ann St., New York. 


AcENTs, Pacific Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. _ WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
AcenTs, SypnNey, N. S. W., PARSONS BROS., Stock Exchange H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


Building, Pitt Street. 2 
Acent, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 
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THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDING MACHINE 





THE DEXTER “ NEW" JOBBING MARGINAL BOOK anpD PAMPHLET FOLDER 


(SPECIAL LARGE SIZE ) 








Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


SOLE AGENTS DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Great ‘Britain and Europe 
T.W.& C. B. SHeripan, London, Eng. Main Office AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 


Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 

Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide — - 
Mexico, Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City Senensen AGENTS—J. H. SCHROETER & BROS., ATtanTa, Ga. 
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THE NEW STYLE 


Scott Two-Revolution 
PRINTING PRESS 
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THE MACHINE SHOWN HERE 
is our latest improved machine, embodying all the latest improvements, is driven 
by our new bed motion that has no intermediate gear between the cylinder gear 
and bed motion shaft. 


THE PRINTED SIDE UP DELIVERY 

delivers the sheets with the printed side up without the use of long tapes. The 
sheets are delivered on a sheet of canvas which carries them out over the delivery 
table, and then rolls from beneath, dropping each sheet gently on the pile. 





These machines are made with two and four Form Rollers, also with Rear or Front Fly Deliveries as desired. 
They have many desirable features, which are explained in our catalogue. You may have it for the asking. 





We manufacture Lithographic, Drum-Cylinder, Two-Revolution, Stop-Cylinder, Flat-Bed Perfecting, All-Size 
Rotary, and all kinds of magazine and newspaper presses. 


Walter Scott & Co. 


New York OrFIcE — 41 Park Row. ( PLAINFIE LD 
CHICAGO OFFICE — 321 Dearborn St. r. N. | U. S. A. 




















St. Louis Orrice — Security Bldg. 
Boston OrFicE —7 Water Street. 





ALL-SIZE ROTARY WEB MACHINE Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York 


Prints 88 different lengths of sheet. 
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Over 25,000 Users 


Testify to the durable construction of 


Brehmer Wire 


Stitchers 


PRICES 


No. 33. Power Stitcher, 
for Printers’ use, - $150.00 
No. 31. Treadle-power 
Stitcher, - - - $100.00 
No. 58. Power Stitcher, 
for Bookbinders’ use, $275.00 
No. 59. For Heaviest 
Work, - - - - $400.00 


Sas RR EGG 
. 
Exposed mechan- 
ism renders it less 
liable to cause 
trouble. 
If you are doing 
good clean work 


you are stitching 
with the Brehmer, 














Write for 
information, 


Chas. Beck Paper Co., Ltd. “Panioruraia’ 


MACHINE SHOPS: - - 604, 606, 608, 610 Ranstead Street 














WeCan Put You Right 








Do you snow what it costs in your shop to pro- 
duce every job that goes through? Do you know 
absolutely what it costs to produce any job? Can 
you tell to a certainty what jobs you make a loss on 
and what jobs produce a profit? Would you like 
to know ? 

Would it not be a source of satisfaction to you 
to be able to tell after a job is finished and packed 
up just what it cost—not somewhere near—but to 
acent? Would it not be worth some money to 
you—a good deal of money? 

If there is a leak in your business, would you not 
like to be able to put a plug in the hole and stop it ? 

We have a simple, practical, workable plan to 
do all these things. No theories, no guesses—just 
facts. A plan that has been tried and will do the 
business. Made for printers by printers. It costs 
something because it is worth something. If you 
want it write us to-day. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











The Rhodes 
Automatic MaKe-Ready Blanket 








WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY, 


Mr. J. E. RHopEs, Manager, 


RHODES BLANKET Co.: 


6 South Calvert Street, 


BALTIMORE, July 2, 1903. 


Dear Sir,— Replying to your favor of yesterday’s date, we. beg to 
advise you that you furnished us the blanket for our new No. 4 Pony 
Optimus last month, and the same is giving entire satisfaction. Our new 
No. 10 Optimus will not be delivered until August first, and we will 


send you our order for blanket for same. 


Yours very truly, 


WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY, 


Previously ordered four Blankets. 


Epw. B. Passano, Manager. 








For Platen, Cylinder and Rotary Presses 


Write us for price, sample and further information. 


THE RHODES BLANKET COMPANY 


290 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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Advance BRISTOL BOARDS 


Wire Stitcher 
for Printing, Lithographing, Plate Engraving, 


A Reliable Machine within Folding, Embossing, Art Advertising and 
reach of every printer the thousand and one specialties—all in stock 
or made to order to suit any purpose. 























SIM PLE 
DURABLE PRICES _CONVINCINGLY LOW 
GUARANTEED Samples with prices upon request. 
(B} 
—— MANUFACTURED BY OO—_—_—_—_ c mn RD - 
>. saranac execteicaLmre.co. ||| U NITION $4.2 CO. 
. ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 27 Beekman Street.um New York 






































A penny, a moment, and a human life have each a value, 
and one misspent is a loss to the possessor. 


The Kramer Web Attachment 


for making platen presses self-feeding, has a kindly regard for your money, your time and your 
energy. @ This is a word from a press that has been run every day for three months at the 
rate of 4,000 impressions per hour: 


























KRAMER WEB Co.: PHILADELPHIA, July 16, 1903. 
Gentlemen,—We have had your Attachment in use for over three months and consider it invaluable. The test 
we give it is necessarily a very severe one, as it is constantly in use. 
Very truly yours, WARNER H. JENKINS, 
District Manager, New York News Bureau. 


It is what every printer should have for that rush job. Always ready, always willing, and 
never gets that tired feeling so common to feeders of presses. Feeds from a roll at the full 
speed of the press, cuts the sheet any desired length and piles them up ready for the customer or 
rewinder. Many of the troubles of a printing-ofiice come through the feeders, and by putting 
in a Kramer Web the possibility of trouble is avoided. 


KRAMER WEB COMPANY 


BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 


American Type Founders Co. 
Toronto Type Foundry Co. Keystone Type Founders Co. 




































































THE ROBERT DICK 
‘s MAILER |LOOK= 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 


in tess than an hour. | The Platen Press 


Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No bo With this device rollers can be set 
office complete without it. Roller Adj uster type high, giving even distribution 

. to the form, and clean printing. 
For information concern- | They — protect the — en ore sharp edges of forms, and elimi- 
r - nate the pressman’s troubles. The rollers are noiseless when passing over 
ing mailer, address forms and can not jump. Roller supporters (or bearers) polly not needed 
when these adjusters are used. They are easily adjusted and can be raised or 
Rev. Robert Dick Estate | lowered when there is swelling or shrinkage of rollers. They will last for 











years, and thesaving of time, trouble and rollers will quickly repay their cost. - 
139 W. Tupper ST. | For information, address 
PRICE, $20.25, BUFFALO, N.Y. PLATEN PRESS ROLLER ADJUSTER CO., Charleston, S.C. 






WITHOUT ROYALTY. 
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Have you ever 
Seen Niagara? 


If not, your education has been 
neglected. In arranging 

your vacation, do not fail to 
send for the 


“Summer Tours” 
of the 


Michigan Central— 


Niagara Falls Route. 


ADDRESS 


O. W. RUGGLES, Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
CHICAGO 








YOU MAY BE RICH 


but if you have gained your wealth at the expense 
of your health 


YOU ARE POOR INDEED 


Regain your health and renew your youth at 


French Lick 


and 


West Baden Springs 


in the highlands of Southern Indiana, on the 


MONON ROUTE) 


Excursion rates and excellent train service from 
all parts of the country. 

The remedial properties of the various Springs 
at these famous resorts are world-renowned for 
chronic ailments of Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and 
Bowels. You drink the waters—nature does 
the rest. 

Hotel Rates range from $8 up to $35 per 
week, including free use of waters. Accommoda- 
tions from the plain boarding house up to the finest 
apartments and service to be obtained in the best 
metropolitan hotels. 





—_ 





Booklet, telling all about the waters and giving list of the hotels and 
boarding houses, with their rates, sent free. Address 


FRANK J. REED, CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, 
G..B.-A., Traffic Mgr., 
MONON RovurtTE, CHICAGO 























| neeienneinaibenmaaeaiad wee re tye 


SUERGENS 
BROS. CO. 
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DKAIZAU Date (64 Som\ 
CLECTROTYPIR 
| NICKLTYPERS 


\f.| 140-146 MOKROE ST 
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RTH 


Bho ORADO 


and return 
Round-trip tickets on sale from Chicago, daily, to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo at the above rate, with corre- 


spondingly low rates from all other points. Good until 
October 31, 1903, to return. Your 


Summer Vacation 


can be delightfully spent in this ideal mountain region, perfectly suited for rest, 
recreation and sport, abounding in good hotels and boarding places adapted 
to any man’s means, and easily reached via the daily through train service 
of the Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line, over the only double- 
track railway between Chicago and the Missouri River. The 


Colorado Special 


A fast daily train, one night to Denver from Chicago and the Central States, 
and only two nights from the Atlantic seaboard, leaves Chicago, daily, at 
6.30 p.m. Buffet-library cars, drawing-room sleeping cars, dining cars 

(a la carte service), free chair cars and standard day coaches 
through without change. A second daily train, similarly 


equipped, leaves Chicago 11.30 p. m. Personally UNI ON 
conducted excursions in tourist sleeping cars via the PA C | F | - 


Chicago, Union Pacific an 
North-Western Line 


All agents sell tickets via this route. 


Detailed information regarding routes, wei 
and schedules, with booklets on Colo- 
rado, free upon application. 


CS22 
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THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA 
ON THE SANTA FE 











Earth’s Greatest Wonder 


THE “TITAN OF CHASMS’” 


Reached by rail as a side-ride from Williams, Ariz., in connection with the California tour 


President Roosevelt said, on his recent visit to the Canyon: 
‘“The only word I can use for it is ‘awful.’ It filled me with awe 
such as I have never before known. It is beyond comparison.”’ 


Several personally-conducted excursions to California are being planned for early August. We will gladly 
send you full particulars of special advantages offered. Very low rates; the best accommodations. 
Why not go this summer and enjoy an outing on the Pacific shore, taking in the Grand Canyon en route? 


Remember it is ‘‘Santa Fe all the Way’”’ 


To Grand Canyon and California 


One Train, Track and Management: Chicago to Pacific Coast 


Our ‘‘Titan of Chasms’’ pamphlet and ‘‘To California’’ book may be had for the asKing 


W. J. BLACK, & a nt a Fe Great Northern Building, 
General Passenger Agent. CHICAGO. 
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Vacation Resorts 


Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, Muskoka 
Lake region, Adirondack, Catskill, Blue Ridge 
and White Mountains, Berkshire Hills, Lake 
Champlain, Long Island Sound and the New ! 
England coast abound with delightful resorts for 
summer rest and recreation, all reached by the 


Big Four Route 


(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R’y) AND CONNECTIONS. 













For full information, rates, reservations, tourist books, maps, etc., 
call on agents of the ‘Big Four Route” or address 


W. J. LYNCH W. P. DEPPE 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent Ass’t Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















— Z Y7 Vw 
ITTLE JOURNEYS to lake - ~ Eee — i 
resorts and mountain homes AGL a 
will be more popular thissummer 
than ever. Many have already 
arranged their summer tours 
via the 


! cag ag 
Chicago, 2 iy 
Milwaukee & ==: | id 

Sst. Paul a 


railway and many more are 

going to do likewise. Booklets 

that will help you to plan your 

vacation trip have been issued . } ‘a 

for those interested and will be Hh; y tae y 


sent on receipt of postage, as mil), \ Te 4 Ny 
follows: f ’ : y y | ] 
“Colorado-California,” six cents. Vi .! 4 ( S | 
“In Lakeland” and “Summer ; . 
Homes,” six cents. Ee: q \ 
“Lakes Okoboji and_ Spirit , ] Q 4 


if} 
Lake,” four cents. " =p 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 2 UR x 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 
15 South Sixth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 
ann COMPOSITION 


OurR ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 














21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS ... MISSOURI 





COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


iN Ta -1ey-V\ ee 6 24 2 2 O10) -) -) 21-2 od 0 2 OTOP 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





E.S. ROOKS & CO. 


DEALERS IN ————| 


PAPER 


CARDBOARD 
ENVELOPES 


ETC. 


127-129 MARKET ST., CHICAGO 


LonG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE, MAIN 3550 

















H. GRIFFIN & SONS | WurrmMore Mr. Co. 
raid HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 


Gard Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 


Bookbinders’ Leathers 
Cloths and Materials 


of all kinds 


TRY PLUVIUSIN 


Best imitation of leather. Great variety of 
patterns and colors in heavy and light 
weights. Samples on application 





Plymouth Paper Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 








FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


BRISTOL BOARDS 




















Typewriter Papers S2mpis,tocks 





75 &§ 77 Duane St., New York City 


in geeta Lhe Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, O88 10 









BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
= /§| Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 


Foot 
Power 
Perforator 





o ! * Write us for prices and further particulars 


L. Martinson 
& Co. e e Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 


CHICAGO. 





PRINTERS’ |Ifina hurry, 22" 
ROLLERS/|3@ ATLAS 


BEST AND pipecorenea IN USE ELECTROTYPE 
TABLET GUM COMPANY == 
We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 


service and best work. We can please you. 
GODFREY & CO. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 
909 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 76 To 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 























CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. SUNSET. 
ELF. BANNER. 

















~ 




















~ 











PIRIE’ Ss CELEBRATED 











GUMMED 





La sae to all 
nae" DA PERS 


printers. 





Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Specially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 


Samples and prices on application. 
MILLS—ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch— ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 


33 Rose St., New York. 
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POLISHED ZINC AND COPPER PLATES 
% GLOSSOID BRANDS > 


OUR ZINC GIVING RESULTS NEARER TO SOFT ZINC. 


Superior Quality 


Finer Lines 


Attractive Prices. 


DRAGONS BLOOD——CHARCOAL——PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Star 


TELEPHONE, 139 JOHN 





Eugravers’ Supply wo. 
81 and 83 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 





LINEN PAPERS 
WITH THESE WATERMARKS 


CRANES 


ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE BOOK. 
CRANE BROS.. PAPER MAKERS, 
WESTFIELD. MASS. 


CONE's 
i8S79B 4 18 


ALL tai 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARBON PAPERS 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


For Printing Imitation Typewritten Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER’S 
SUPERLATIVE INKS 


In connection with their Typewriter Ribbons to 


insert addresses represent the most 
perfect work of its kind. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 





Come, let's talk it over 


If our METAL is 
good enough for 
the“ Inland,” why 
not for you? 

GREAT WESTERN 


SMELTING AND 


REFINING CO. 
Cc H I C A GO 

















waecve = FOR THE 


PRINTER 28°ADVERTISER 


LATEST BOOK MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
bol -)-\ au -10)-0 0] 


10,000 stocker 
9 


- An immense line of special advertis-' 
ing cuts; headings, special head lines, 


logotypes, ornaments, mortised cuts, 
comic illustrations and cuts suitable 
for every line of trade. 

Over 2,000 printers have found it 
profitable to have our books on file. 


THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
147-153 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


Our No. 8 catalogue of 2,000 new illus- 
trations out April next. Be sure you 
are on our mailing list. 














TELEPHONES, MAIN 2520 AND 2541, 


Slade, Bipp 6 Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 
139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 


EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 


Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board, 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 


Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 


“SECONDHAND 


BARGAINS 


One 30-inch Gem Paper Cutter — 
Lever. 

One 38-inch Sanborn Star Cutter. 

One 32-inch Champion Paper Cutter. 

One Seybold Automatic Book Trim- 
mer. 

One Seybold Power Round Corner 
Cutter. 

One Seybold Standing Press. 

One Seybold Job Folder, range 13 x 20 
to 32 x44. 

One Hickok Ruling Machine, 36 inch, 
latest style 1 A, and lay-boy. 
One White Paging and Numbering 

Machine. 
One 24-inch Rosback Perforator. 
One Hart Power Signature Press. 














All the above in good condition and 
thoroughly overhauled. Address 


GANE BROS. € CO. Sisiz" 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES AND MACHINERY 

















A TIME-SAVER FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
‘KEYSTONE PHoto Arc Lamp” 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
SAVES 75% IN CURRENT: AND 75‘: IN TIME 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
KEYSTONE BLUE PAPER CO., 910 FILBERT St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 160 ADAMS St., CHICAGO, ILL, 








DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U. S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 

Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the following 
trade-mar a Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 

ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 


126 William St., New York. 





ZERIC: 















HE first dining 
car in the 
mi world, the “Del- 
| monico,” was run 
iby the Chicago 
& Alton in 1868. 
i Then the “Alton” 
was the best din- 
jing car line be- 
ieee Me|cause it was the 
only one. Today it is the best dining 
car line because it is 


“The Only Way” 
People You Meet in the Dining Car, 


Pictures of an American Prince, an old maid, a 
drummer, a pretty girl, a farmer, and other types, 
are contained in a booklet, which will be sent for 
a two-cent stamp. Address Geo. J. Charl- 
ton, Gen. Pass. Agt., C. & A. R’y, Chicago, “| 











who also has on hand a few Fencing Girl calen- 
dars at 25 cents each. 
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American Embossing Co 
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Archer, Geo. 
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Atlas Electrotype 
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Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co 
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3ates Machine 
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Berlin Ink & Color Co 
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